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BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


FGQ.NDEL/ 1744 


Illustrated Catalogue 14. (V 


Monday I6ih November 

□ml following day ai 10.30am at Bloomfield Place. New Oond Street 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS 

Monday 23rd November 

and following day at I lam ai Bloomfield Place. New Bond Street 

RUSSIAN PRINTED BOOKS 
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at I Inm at Hodgson’s Saleroom. Bloomfield Place, New Rond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS 

Monday JOlh November 

at I lam at Hloom field Place. New Rond Street 

MODERN CONTINENTAL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS iiiuswe.1 catalogue ruo 

SoltMby Pnikc Bernei & C o. , il-JS New llnnd Street, l.ondun WIA 2AA. Teh'phnur: (Ot ) 493 Ami). 


Basilisk Press 

The only bookshop in the world specializing in now 
limited edition and private press books. Marbled paper, 
calligraphy, book illustrations and other wonders also 
available. Visit any day but Sunday 9.30-5.30 or send C4 
for newsofibound catalogue. £12.50 hardbound. 

32 England's Lane 
Hampstead, London NW3 
Tel: 01-722 2142. 


WRITERS OF WALE 8 

Tta aerie* published by the University ol 
Wefei Prat* lor (he Wefeh Arts Council 
now comprises 60 vohirno* Among 
wcam pubficeilonaaie book* dealing wlirt 
Bsymonrj Waiems. Hstuv Vaughan 
Emyt Humphreys. R S. Thomas Emlvn 
Wiliams, Ssunden Lewis and Qvvyn 
Thames 
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E3 Charles Street, Cardiff 
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travel. Spec. Japan A Heel. 
4S Burton St. WCI. 01-388 abeg. 
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THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

Curators Grade F 

Them are appolntmants to be made within the Library's 
Bibliographic Services Division. Those appointed wiH be 
Designed Initially to the Copyright and English Cataloguing 
Branch to prepare dele for the UK MARC data base and the 
British National Bibliography, based upon material deposited at 
the Copyright Receipt Oflice. 

Candidates muBt have lor.expeot to obtain shortly l a 
recognised library quoljfl cation. A good knowledge of current 
bibliographic standards Including AACR2,. Dewey Decimal 
Classification Hath edition) end the UK MARC format Is 
essential. Interest’ In library automation advantageous. 

. Salary: E6360-C8330. Sterling salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

, - P° r further details end an application .form Ito be 
, . returned. by 3 December 1881 ) write to Civil Service' 

. poinmlM|dn t Alencp^ Link, paalngstoke, Hants, RQ21 , : ; 

' (0268)68861 (answering /. ' . 

f eparatafc outslda pffjoe hours). 1 : ' . ■ ; t > .. . 
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PHLETS. 500 unusual Items ol 
biography, history. essays, 
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poetry, Peter Bell. 34 Cendls- 
™“j*ar Row. Edinburgh. 


TARA BOOKS LTD. Sarlsllst anil 
quartan and o/P I lets Issued. Da 
from 17 Church La 
Lymlnglon, Ileqii, lit. 


FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, 
large permanent Black end Bl- 
ennunl catalogues. Joanna 
?fu» th !r JM - London 

£W3. relephane 01-333 8998. 
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Retiring? Moving? Thin- 
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Croat Neck, N.Y. 1 )039. L 114 
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Including Richard Aldington, Art 
i l " r| - ae'e catalogue!). Theatre 
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BSe Stamford Hill. N. 16. LIM 
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uBes Include day- to-dsyndminlti ration 


FOUNDED 1744 

Valuable Autograph Letters, Literary Manuscripts 
and Historical Documents 

Including . . > 

A magnificeni autograph letter by Elizabeth 1 to Henri IV or France 
An important document signed by Henry VIII initialing the 'Rough Wooing' 

A three-line autograph minute signed by Edward IV. 

A l«,c, fran, Pope Clemen, VII ,o Henry VIII. „,l„ e „ lh e ilme.h.i ,hc 'Q,e t , M.ller' w„ 
hecoming a public Issue and ihrce weeks before lhe Sack of Rome. 
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Thomas Carlyle. 

An Elizahelhun 'Callow's Leiter'; Thomas Gardiner’s "Oenerol Survey of the Posts" nnd 
envelopes used hy blockade runner* in lhe American Civifwar. 

A ‘Blue Book’ typescript annotated by Wirtgensieln 

nrct.orded portrait of Nelson and important letters by him to Emma Hamilton ‘ 

Poetical manuscripts ^Samuel Beckett. Burns. Coleridge. Seamus Heaney. William Morris, 
Sassoon and Shelley (part of the Revolt qf Islam), 
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in the last month of his life). Virginia Woolf and Yeats. 
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In sending commissions this catalogue may be referred to as “LEAB*’ 

Illustrated Catalogue Price £5.00. \294 lots ) 
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Library Services 

£16998-^18330 p.a. inc. 
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Library Services within the Directorate of Leisure. 

Reporting to the Director of Leisure Services, you will head 
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An Equal Opportunity Employer ^ ^ 
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Christmas Choice of the 
Poetry Book Society 

The Apple-Broadcast 

and other new poems 

PETER REDGROVE 

This book widens and deepens the poetic territory won In his 
previous much-acclaimed collection The Wedding at Nether 
Powers, a Poetry Book Society Choice. Peter Redgrave has 
recorded twenty-two of the poems on e C90 tape Issued in 
conjunction with the book. 

08848 £3 Cassette 0985 2 £5.15+ VAT 12 November 


Untying the Text 

A Post-Structuralist Reader 

ROBERT YOUNG 

‘This is in my opinion tho best collection of contemporary 
criticism available, it should be required reading lor anyone 
interested in literary theory or modem techniques of inter- 
pretation.' -Jonathan Culler 

0804 X £ 12.50 Paperback 0805 8 £4.95 29 October 

The Phenomenon of Money 

THOMAS CRUMP 

University of Amsterdam 

Taking an anthropological approach, Thomas Crump Identi- 
fies and explains the different ways in which money Is used, 
the relationships which then arise, and the institutions con- 
cerned In maintaining its various functions. 

08562 £17 29 October 

Economic Theory 

Volume Two : The System of Economic Rotations as a Whole 

DAVID P LEVINE 

Yale University 

The final part of David Levine’s major three-part investigation 
of-economlc relations, a radical 1 reassessment of classical 
political economy, and especially of Marx. 

09488 £15 19 November 

Woman’s Worth 

Sexual Economics and the World of Women 

LISA LE GHOR N an d KATHERINE PARKER 

, ... . __ , 

that the authors base lhair exploration. 

' 08368 £12 Paperback 0865 4 £5.96 B November 

Alienation 

Problems of Meaning, Theory end Method 

Edited by R FELIX GEYER and 
DAVID SCHWEITZER 

Contributions from international scholars which cover a 
range of intellectual and ideological issues/* 

0835 X £12.50 19 November 

Children’s Rights 


A Philn&n f>J*SaGT~Suidv 

^cawringe ^ 

, , University of Kee/e ' 

IntemBiigh^tibrary of the Philosophy of Education 
-9*5? X £ 12.50 22 October 
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A H C VAN DtR HteXJDEN 

University, of iMidem**. 

International Library of Psycholdpv 

0851 1 £13.50 WNovembEr- ^ S 

Wholly Human 

IVe$tem and eastern Visions of the Self and its Perfection ■ 

guyclaxton swam* an and age-ha " 

U J?*! -!n . ■ to* ehgaglrio iatyja. ifia -bodk .will baol 

. interest to all those whojisiye* a«ket| theiiri eetVM.thW'mbat • 
i.eflpppry of questions: Who am I? - , 

• Paperback 9004 8 £4.$5 8NSyeh)bar 

Julian Hodge 

' , <4 Biography 

TIMOTHY O'SULUVAN 

Foreword by the Bt. Hon. George Thomas MP. 

The II ff and pha racier ol this very-complex and controversial 

man:. RomeriC.etHpIlo Welshmen; multhhillllotialre financier, 

Socialist and philanthropist. »*. 0592 X £8.95 • 1 October' 

. • , * ‘ ' * * ISBN Prefix: 07100 . ':*';• 
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R. F. Foster: Lord Randolph Ch irchill 
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1343-44 

C. H. SISSON 
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1350 
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The whirling Tory dervish 


By Stephen Koss 


R. V. FOSTER: 

Lord Randolph Churchill 
A Political Life 

431pp. Clarendon Press*. 
University Press. £16. 

0 19 822 679 9 


In 1874, the 


Oxford 


twenty-five-year-old 
son 
Jgh, 

arrived at Westminster to tnke Iris 


ty-nve-y« 

Lord Randolph Churchill, third son 
of the sixth Duke of Marlborough, 


seal for Woodstock. “1 heard one of 
the lower orders, who were there in 
crowds, say 'there is a rum speci- 
men', evidently alluding to me. he 
wrote to his newly acquired Amer- 
ican wife. "I was so angry and 
should like to have been an Asltan- 
tcc king for the moment and ex- 
ecuted him summarily." The incident 
and Churchill's intemperate response 
were alike symbolic. As a proponent 
of Tory Democracy, whatever that 
meant, Lord Randolph ought to 
have been more tolerant of tne man 
in the street. Though he never be- 
came an Ashantee Icing, surely one 
of his lesser disappointments, he 
quickly proved himself the parl- 
iamentary equivalent of a whirling 
dervish. 

The coming man who never came, 
Lord Randolph was indeed "a rum 
specimen": brazen, impulsive, un- 
principled, and unabashedly cynical, 
yet commended by a refreshing can- 
dour and a wayward charm. R. F. 
Poster, who has portrayed him in 
this "political life , adeptly illumin- 
ates the transcendent weaknesses 
without discounting the undeniable 
strengths. For, as the Pall Mall 
Gazette discerned in 1886, Lord Ran- 
dolph reflected nothing so much as 
"the permanent ambiguity of his 
position", partly self-inflicted, but 
partly dictated by the confines of 
contemporary political culture. By 
implication, the other High Politi- 
cians of that day - and perhaps any 
too *" Wcre P retly rum specimens 

. Poster's subtitle is doubly appo- 
site. He has distanced himself from 
tho conventional biographical 
approach to present a personality 
tiose “private life, as his public 


penetrate behind the great formal 
epic of his son's biography". 

The methodology suits the pur- 
pose, and possibly fortified it in the 
process, Foster has devoted "as 
much attention to the papers ol 
other politicians, and to political 
journalism, as to the massive and 
beautifully articulated archives in 
Churchill College"; in this respect, 
he has used the unpublished diary of 
Loulou Harcourt (“that astute juve- 
nile") and the Rothschild banx re- 
cords to particularly superb advan- 
tage. In addition, he has consulted 
Lord Randolph's speeches us exten- 
sively reported in the press "instead 
of in the form prepared by his publi- 
cist and political sidekick", Louis 
Jennings, "in 1888". 

These techniques, with an emph- 
asis upon private as distinguished 


anything about this". The legend 
that Churchill was a popular leader 
of the House is tellingly disputed, as 
is the notion that he was naturally 
sympathetic to the Irish cause. Here". 
Foster contradicts the view of John 
Vincent and A. B. Cooke that Chur- 
chill. who “knew Ireland at first 
hand . . . reflected seriously on Irish 
questions, showing some willingness 
to pursue ideal solutions for their 
own sake and at some personal 
cost". To the contrary, rngues Fos- 
ter: “What Churchill was actually 
saying was rarely as pro- Irish as it 
seemed to be, though he asserted 
himself an Irish expert and- referred 
on every possible occasion to a first- 
hand knowledge of the country." 

Paternal admonitions were a fami- 
ly tradition among the Churchills. 
Randolph, who was later to write 


r. - . il . •••' l-J 


- Ml V. 



crucial factor being “the importance 
of an official salary". Denied one, 
Churchill embarked on reckless spec- 
ulations and a "roving commission" 
for the Daily Graphic. In spite of 
occasional antisemitic gibes, the 
friendship of Jewish financiers was 
indispensable to him. In 1888, he 
"turned for everything" to Roths- 
child, to whom he owed £ 66.000 
when he died. 

Rothschild, much less Randolph's 
debt to him. received no mention in 
the index to Winston Churchill's 
biography. There was yet another 
subject on which Winston was still 
more reticent. From March to Octo- 
ber 1882, Randolph was incapaci- 
tated by "a mysterious illness . . . 
which eventually, in the form of 
General Paralysis brought on by 
syphilis, finished his career". Win- 
ston glossed over the early break- 
down and mclodrnmalizcd beyond 
recognilion the circumstances of his 
father's death. His own son, sixty 
years Inter, persisted in mourning 
Lord Rnndolph as the tragic victim 
of a “severe mental. dlseAse”. Qual- 
ified historians have been e 


Lord Randolph Churchill at the India Office 
from public testimony and a focus such wounding ones to Winston, was 


upon partisan activity within a rare 
fled arena, signal Foster's affiliation 
with the school of High Politics, 
which has done so much to challenge 
stale assumpions. Founded at Cam- 
bridge in the t960s, the school now 
boasts a thriving branch at Bristol. 
To be sure, its members subscribe to 
no uniform curriculum: they are far 
too talented and too Idiosyncratic 
besides. Their common denominator 


soundly rebuked by his own father 
As you get older you will find 
yourself, if you do not control 
your tongue, always quarrelling, 
unpopular and with few friends 
.... To tell you the truth I fear 
that you yourself are very impa- 
tient and resentful of any control; 
and while you stand upon some 
fancied right or injury, you fall to 
perceive what is your duty and 
allow both your language and 
manner a very improper scope. 



form" ...i*u'7u" T" . « cyclical the doyen, lias in fact questioned ti?e 
earIy an „ d flnal sta «?,? utility Of biography as an analytical 
in s career compressed tool: “It abstracts a man whose pub- 

io allow for more exhaustive — K - 


chess, which his wife was to see 
replicated in his political moves. He 
did a great deal of hunting and an 
fir 


aminatjons of the tumultuous de- 
i. * n . t between. Die structure is 
admittedly artificial, as any bio- 
graphical exercise must be, Neverthe- 
r“» 11 works triumphantly. At last, 
if™ Randolph, whose previous 
mographers were determined to iron 
““this twusts and turns, emerges as a 
three-dimensional figure, credible if 
not always creditable. 


amount of drunken “roysteflng", be-- 
for be began to cultivate the elec- 
tors at nearby Woodstock, just out- 
side the ducal.gates. In 1873, after a 
three-day courtship, he married Jen- 
nie Jerome, a nineteen-year-old 
heiress, whose beauty 



lone L , aepuiMUC CICtICU HI r*-'— T , V 

rwu by L the young Winston Chur- to gain . position, and he owed his 
com, Who wrote with “filial piety" ultimate failure not to lack of driving 
i*. *h*n the case required, H su- power - and certainly not to went or 
Pc«L disingenuotisness" as well. In opportunism but to a series of 
^cpilbguerwhich^ELSLKflders were tactical ..miscalculations. It would 
“Die to preview last January , jFbster have flattered him to, know that 
aemonst rates the sellf-serving nature Gladstone- admired his "njmble- 


M un ■ inB sen-serving nature uinusivno- «uhwou un . uimuic- 
w Winston’s penmajbship, which was mindedness”, but concluded that "he 
at east partially Intended as a vin- has not a. single grain of conviction 
ujcanqn of the political somersaults in him except in the abstract". ; Simi- 
,, em 8 executed by the author at the lariy, he would have been delighted 
ume of writing". Awed by bis illust- witn the tone and. thrust of. Foster's 
♦wfl'P/^^or or simply folibwing book. .. - ' 

Written with astringenev, 


w * »i®piy following 
path of least reslst- 



lic action should not be abstracted. It 
implies linear connections between 
one situation and the next.” 

Undaunted, Foster has written the , , 
sort of biography to warm Cowling's p ei *52» whose beauty was more 
heart or, failing that, to: dye him tangible than her dowry. He anticl- 
pause for reflection, Lord Randolph ' P flte “ . ® peaceful happy life with no 
Churchill emerges from these particular occupation , but she 
crowded pages as the prototypical thought otherwise: I should like you 
High politician, who proclaimed to a 10 M ambitious as you are clever, 
hushed dinner-party: "What brings and I am jure you w°uld acrojnpifeh 

too clever by half, his ambition 
defied measurement. 

If the most Important thing about 
Lord Randolph Churchill's back- 
ground is that it was ducal”, Foster 
observes, "the second most impor- 
tant thing is that it was impover- 
ished." With his' wife beside mm 90 
this platform', he had . this effrontery 
to denounce - the ParnellUe reliance 
on "Yankee gold”. To ease his finan- 
cial embarrassments, he hoped, for a 
junior : appointment ’ from Disraeli, 
who did not oblige him.. In attacking 
Bradlaugh Churchill ; may ‘ wel): have' 
• had a , 'personal : interest" beyond 
theology, 'in that Bradlaugh In- 
veighed against the system of state 


oblique or sententious. Hcnrv Pelt- 
ing, for example, reveals only that 
"the nature of Randolph's illness, 
once it was diagnosed, w$s such thnt 
he could no longer claim his conjugal 
rights'*, leaving Lady Randolph to 
look elsewhere. But the facts are 
clear enough, however awkward ii 
might be that Frank Harris first 
divulged them. 

Before 1882, Churchill's "priority 
was to make a figure". After illness 
struck, “insubordination turned into 
a coherent effort to supplant his 
leaders; and parliamentary larking 
■turned to a distaste for what he liaa 
come to see as timewasting at West- 
minster". Churchill, who memorably 
quipped that Gladstone was an old 
man in a hurry, was himself a youn- 
ger man driven by ihc same (uries of 
debility and mortality. In his 
accelerating race against time, he 
contracted , an assortment of trnnsi- 
lory alliances, not all with men who 
might be classified as belonging to 
his own side. But, then, which- side 
was he on? As depicted in the car- 
toon which adorns the book's dust- 
jacket, Lord Randolph jauntily 
straddled the fence, his teet dangling 
in the aii. 

His boon companions included 
Labouchere and Dflke, Hyndman 
("the. Marxist man-about-town"), 
and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Amonjg 
the journalists who thrilled to his 
"aeruu.s for vulgarization" were 
Borthwick of the Morning Pori, 
Henry . Lucy (who puffed him 1 in 
the Observer , the Dally ' News , and 
‘ "delibi 


>erately cut’ 

in retaliation for an article he did not 


£f®CS 55 _ 

«»4n“^te;ii er o f , “ 0 r o ' Lord 


pensions that, paid successive dukes 
eroua . of. Marlborough £4,000 a .year. 
"Health and money, the. twin themes 
CnurchllTs personal 


sdon 


i ^im is . after he; had instructed a: confidante that dominated 
Jittered that “scrupulousness and generosity life even more than 
otes of dubious , are the signs of a political tool"-. His P® 0 ?*®;. . Wf® 
outrage, over Bradfaugh's gddiessnbss. mhred . ? 

belled by a confessudn to his world of Trollope, never far from 
■ GhurchHl", had shifted .from Phlneas 


that of most 
. inextricably 
. rBv the mid-1880s, “the 
of Tri “ 


arv n ^ W coritebmor-' was Belled by a confession to his 

ilw'' 0p -?-5 n ^ti contempofary prac- . 1 . wife that he considered ■felLreh'giousi Churchjirv had .shifted, from Phlneas 
fi^y.-j^ necegsltates '‘trying to ' differences senseless . ; . , l ,i [ don't , Hun tcuHie Way: We . : a 


Punch , only to be 
in retaliation for ai 

write), the garrulous T.H.S. Escotl, 
arid, up Co a point, John : Morley, 
E. T. Cook, and Chenery of The 
Timer. From his mother,' whose max- 
im was “feed the press", he had 
learnt the value of. newsprint. "No 
politician of the century slnpe the 
days of Mr Milner Gibson studied 
newspapers, whether.. published in 
Lomfpn ot in the countr$ *vrith' the 
same catholicity and care as Chur- 
chill," declared Escort, These efforts 
raid dividends in the case of the 
Fourth Party: largely a creation of 
the publicists, it ^embodied notliing 
but a negative", according .to Loro 
Rosebery, and ---on both counts ~ 
ityiy be said to have set the pattern, 
for fourth parties , down to the/.pfc 
sent. ’.*v : ...• ; ' 

"■''■fij Lord Salisbury’s first adminis- 
tration, Churchill served ns Secretary 
of Slate for India. . M 6 Hey; was not 
done : ih suspecting (hat the Prime 
Minister . had “a elected the India 
Office, for tils 1 irrepressible . colleague 
merely in order to Intern him where 
he can dO little or no mischief", (bid 
Campbell-Bannerman Hater send: 
Money to th^t * “gilded pagoda" for; 
the same purpose?). Although Blunt* 
predicted “a great future for any 
statesman who will : preach Tory 
Democracy in, India", Churchill re- 
verted to the cberclve, and expan- 
sionist , policies, of Lord Lytton. ffls 
disparagement of Indian spokesmen : 
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his son’s sneering references ic> 
Gandhi. 

Rl [" *?*,■. >ft l"W h wf ,l,c Home 
Rule spin, Salisbury formed his 
second govern menl, with Churchill 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the Commons. On fiscal 
mnners, he adhered to an orthodox 

<“• Vine - The ministry, 

strongly Old Gang in flavour . 
was essentially 'packed' against’’ 
him, and he felt isolated and bored 
Very private”, he scribbled to Bal- 
four across the Cabinet table; "How 
a- d dull (his is. I am getting sick.” 
Churchill relieved the monotony 
by meddling in his colleagues* de- 
partmental affairs. That, too. was a 
family trait. Hk inimci'n. .. 


family trait His intrusion into the 
spnere of foreign policy was calcu- 
lated to infuriate Lord rddcsleieh 
formerly Sir Stafford Northcote and 
tm Churchill s opinion) a ■'cretin'* bv 
any name. “Wnile Salisbury inter- 
preted the general thrust of Chur- 

, poUc > y - 85 bein * «nti- 
Constantinople, n mity principHlIy 
have been antrfddcsleigh'r struck 
fk Sler .'-.. 0n . De ®e'«ber 20. T«S6, 
Churchill resigned ostensibly over 
defence estimates, but with a pointed 
swpc at the Foreign Office; Salis- 
bury called his bluff, allowing The 
Times - which withheld editorial 
support from Churchill - to inform 


the Queen, the country, and Lady 
Randolph. Cnn temporaries saw the 
manoeuvre its “a hid for leadership", 
and Foster is inclined to agree. 

Tliis dramatic episode is dissected 
with precision, detachment, and 
buoyant humour. Churchill’s mother 
was assured that Salisbury was “very 
fond” of her sun. whose erstwhile 
associates “would do anything to get 
him back”. But, Foster cautions us 
such effusions were “far more indica- 
tive" of the way Tory politicians 
spoke to duchesses than of how they 
’viewed their cx -Chancellor”. Chur- 
chill could more easily overcome the 
resentment of Lord Salisbury, who I 
tagged hint "the Archfiend”, than 
that or Lady Salisbury, whom he had I 
insulted by rising from the table at i 
Hatfield and muttering "bad dinner i 

Coin nlafxr UaA.iI.. ...: r~ ' ■ 


„ . . , uau uuincr, 

cold plates, beastly wine”. The 
canard that Churchill somehow “for- 
got Goschen in plotting his resigna- 
tion strategy is swiftly brushed aside; 
ne had nominated Goschen for the 
i i'j ° ffice I,IC previous year and 
Had dined with him in Salisbury's 
company two nights earlier. 

Exiled to the wilderness, Churchill 
continued his flirtation with Cham- 
berlain, who became less and Jess a 
natural ally. He professed rnndom 
sentiments that Winston wilfully mis- 


ly tuok for doctrines of Tory Socialism. 
ie Most of all, he brooded. "I mu the 
, greatest philosopher going now", he 
^ard 1,1 ref »ark plaintively in 
d It l aVe on reminiscences .... 
Nobody ever played so high a poli- 
lical game as I did.” There was no- 
thing else to do but to await the 
; verdict of posterity. 

t Winston’s biography, “often 
, beautifully and always interestingly 
written , introduced a new political 

! generation to Lord Randolph and. at 

the same time, reminded parliamen- 
tary veterans (especially Balfour) of 
an ideologue whom they would have 
been hard pressed to recollect. The 

* rf- T l J. rary Sll Pptonent, allowing 
for filial bias, praised its general ob- 
jcctiyity; “ . . no-one who cares for 
politics will willingly put it down 
when it is once in his hands. People 
who do not care for politics had 
better not touch it.” Much the same 
th mg can he said about this new 
■political life", but with a demurrer, 
rhe professional standards for 
biography (if not for politics) have 
since become more rigorous, and 
Foster meets them with a pungent 
style and shrewd insights. Conse- 
quently, people who care for politics 
will be absolutely fascinated, and 
those who do not care will better 
comprehend the reasons why. 
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Piracy to polo 


By Nicholas Shakespeare 

ANDREW GRAHAM-YOOLL; 

The Forgotten Colony 
A History of the English-Speaking 
Communities in Argenfinu 

318pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

0 09 145310 U 

For one and a half months, in 1806 
Buenos Aires was part of the British 
Empire. Home Popham's unautho- 
rized seizure of the city, and of trea- 
sure worth £300.000, confirmed links 
between Britain and the Spanish col- 
onfes that extended beyqnd the days 
of Drake and Raleigh to the discov- 
ery of South America. In Mmy I the 
continent had had a British sovereign 
whose marriage to Philip H or Spain 
in 1554 was celebrated with the nnm- 
ing of a region nround Mendoza. 
Nueva Inglnterrn. And there had 
even been an expedition to found a 
Bntish colony in Patagonia. Undine , 

« E ort P 68 *®. in ^70, Sir John 
Narbrough took possession of the i 
country in Charles H*s name, hoisted | 
a flag, fired three times and pro- i 
nounced the land suitable Tor agrtcul- i 
turc, being “like Newmarket Heath", i 
When the Indians tore up his cub- i 
bages. he left. | 

To those in 1806 who escorted six ' 


ership of San Martfn, it was with the 
assistance of men like Admiral 
Brown, the Irish founder of the' 
Argentine navy, who bombarded his 
enemy with cheeses when his shot 
ran out. His epitaph. Inglis de origen 
Argentina por sits ser views, could be 
used to describe others such as the 
northern hero Guemes. a corruption 
of the Scottish Weymes, who gave 
rise to the famous Salta Doncho. Ik 


- “ -.wruiws, wnu gave 

rise to the famous Salta poncho. Its 
colours, black for the death of 
Guemes and red for the blood of his 
soldiers, are those of the Weymes 
clan. 


pished., with Perdn's nationalizing of 
the railways in 1948. their presence 
IS still 10 be seen. Some 40,000 
strong, the British community today 
is the largest outside the Common- 
wealth. 

Michael Mulhall wrote his Historv 

?h* e u En8lS i " Soulh 4™™ in 
lo/o. ts exuberance and its ability 

to evoke this pioneering spirit owe 
much to his mixture of reality, per- 

SSjt 10 : and . ,e 8 end - Andrew 


cart-loads of booty through London, 
it must have seemed that the El 
Dorado sought by Rnleigh had been 
found. After the humiliating loss of 
the North American colonies. The 
Times rejoiced at what i( saw as a 

never-failing market” for British 
commodities. Merchants began io 
make pick-axes for the gold sup- 
posed to lie everywhere. By this lime 
ropnam s troops had surrendered to 
the local creoles. According to 
Andrew : Graham- Yooll, in this 
ambitious and overdue survey of the 
subject, their dispersal as prisoners 

h wo? 0 ?- ■^ rc | oba P n d Neuman 
•laid. the- foundation of the British 
community In Argentina”'. 


After independence in 1816, every 
stage of Argentina’s growth as a na- 
tion was to have British witnesses 
anil participants. "From pirates to 
polo-players they were always 
pioneers” - none more so than the 
Welsh who sailed to Patagonia. In 
accordance with (he Colonizing Soci- 
ety s handbook they expected to find 
a little Wales beyond Wales, where 
nerds of animals chewed the cud in 
pastures blessed by the most pleasant 
climate in the world. Puerto Madryn 
where they landed in 1865. is n deso- 
late. cheerless bay. The cows were 
half- wild and whenever. Mrs Davies 
went to milk them crying. "Come 
here my good girls, come along my 
fine girls* , they ran away or chased 
her. ’Darwin said Patagonia was the 
greatest bed of shingles in the 
world , c|nimed the Reverend Mor- 


Following a second disastrous ex- 
pedition, many of the captured sol- 
VrtTJL^A 011, °|bers joined them. 

■ Hna • when Anumi um . 


. mii» wvruiciiu lYiUr- 

ns returning to Liverpool. "He was 
quite right. 

Buenos Aires and the northern 
provinces were developed predomi- 
nantly by the English. Among the 
smallest of the immigrant communi- 
ties. they rarely learnt the language 
or put down roots, since most of 
their ■ .concerns were London- 
financed. Middle-class and prosper- 
ous. (hey kept themselves to them- 
selves, sustained by their schools, 
tbek cliurehes. their hospitals and 
their dubs. Their only close contact 
’ the, Argentines was made 
th tough the sport they, introduced;! 
but like thd railways they bi)Ut, 
opening up the grain and ment mar- 
kets pi the pampas, and like the 


arid; when Argentina, became inde- 
pendent ;fipih Spain tinder the |pad- 


r> — “k ‘hv “'ii n»iu mem inttr- 

keis pt ,tne pampas, and like (he 
utilities they administered, the 
'English engraved themselves upon fhc 
' ■ * en i!? e . landscape and Imagina- 
tion,. Though their influence dimi- 


; n~il _ V, ,, “ ,,u ‘cgciiu. nnarew 
s SI a' Y °° ' a Journalist brought 
s up m Argentina, has devoted himself 
to n more factual rdsumS. His book 

?JL pe ? es # l H n £ nd ? l tines. muddling 
account of the English-speaking com- 
munities. In some parts the problems 
are due to the difficult nature of the 
material; in others they are self- 
mi posed, However deeply the British 
were involved in commerce, they nl- 

n S M St T d , wel ' clear of politics, 
and Mr Graham- Yooll falls between 
the two stools of having to tell both 
their history and that of their 
adopted country. Though he has ac- 
cess to the memoirs of soldiers, mis- 
sionaries and travellers, he is so 
.hampered by his effort to be author- 
itative that little space is left for 
description or polemic, to tell us why 
the British came or what they saw or 
what kept them. In weighing down 
his- narrative with detail, much of it 
indiscriminate, some of it wrong - 
The Review of The River Plate was 
founded not tn 1903 but 1892 - he 
tends to invest everything with the 
same measure of importance. 

Some things inevitably slip out of 
such a widely cast net - PeriSn's 
descent from a Scot named MacCrin- 
aie, for Instance, or the connexion 
Martin and the British 
Freemasons who financed his cam- 
paigns. Perhaps the most serious 
omission relates to the work of mis- 
sionaries like Thomas Bridges in 
■ Fuego. Bridges’s diction- 
ary of Yaehan ironically survived the 
people whose language it recorded: 
T h il^ d it d m *nV diseases. . 

with fh? sh ®P h ^ rd8 Who, 

21? Wdsh, as Graham- Yooll 
says, went on almosl to 'own* Fata- 
gonla. he came to the ■ mainland " 
nom the Falkland Islands. Tlirec 
hundred miles off the Argentine 
coast they, at least, remain a part of 
the Commonwealth. 


BmzS°a7Tmst°i. cltiol^S it™" in 1929 by ,he ' 

Smith's example-filled study The A f nfrti!?, ra ‘ 0 n->B 1 Ed *' ard Lucie - 
paperback, £5.95. 0 856J3 393? [ J28 PP‘ OXt 

visual wit of the caricaturist ‘i a su ^f eet we H suited to the 

which is also included In the hnnl G ? rvens 5 famous cartoon on Cubism, 
at a Cubist printing of a naked'ladTlt we £™nded couple lookbi 
physique appreciating the curving contours C ° Up J e °f, ° n j gular 

nude. Carlos’s drawing with its j l r conv f n Jtonatiy drawn 

takes off the h J celebrates even as it 

rather than a theoretical stuck It ° f . Ca 7 catu re is a historical 

from the grotesqueries of the AtuSLltur* develo P ,ne, *t of caricature 
forms, from igvpZnsZtes ^A n~k ‘° ^ mMy , differenl modem 
Dadaisd andstr^-cTLS N^rh tomtom to the 

extremes as well w hundred pictures represent these 

BrtZhel the Elder rff % the ^-drawing art such as Pieter 
me Elder ’ GMray. Daumier ■ Tenniet, and Thurber. 


Tojo’s tolerance 


By Ian Nish 


BEN-AMI SHILLONYi " ~~ 

Politics and Culture in Wartime Japan 
238pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £15. 
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still difficult to accept the proposi- 
tion put forward by Hillis Lory that 
the Japanese Prime Minister, Gener- 

n Tnirt . “Khp — u..« kit 


authority in the Japanese govern-* 
ment does not equal Roosevelt's in 
the United States nor Churchill’s in 
England”. Doubtless there were ele- 
ments in the bureaucracy and the 
elite restraining General Tfijfl. But 
they were less influential than, far 
instance, the criticisms of the press 
and the questioning by hostile politi- 
cians in fYtnar»cc nr Parliament 


vided us with another fln? h8S pI ?‘ face ' And T0 J° had man y more , 5' 
of historical scholflrsWn^ 1 ^ exfln ] p e stru nionts of repression to hand, 
and rigorously resear^eS’a^h ^ ucci p Ct Shillony himself writes that, during 
Sudyf S3 H the 8™ 1 bom hlng raids on iapanese 

which dealt dtief towards (hi end of the war. 

of 1936 Bv oolltiraf^^iA blsurrec tion ordinary criminals were let out of 
nature of JaD^ese^onv*™ 1 " 681 ! 5 J he their ceUs to find shelter, while 
ing the war ^the rivaWif/o? e ( nt dur " "poetical prisoners" were kept locked 

- sSfiS ftAs in A and ri perished : n “ 

ary reverses that it faced as the war Another theme of Politics and Cul- 
continued. In the second half of'th* Iure Wartime Japan is the rise and 
book he deals with '‘culture" hv fa ^ Qcn «a! Tojfl, who served as 
which he means the role of the Drew 0 ™® ™oister from 1941 to 1944 . 
and the intellectuals during the war T<5j6 saw his role as that of coord i- 
Newspapers like Mainichl and Asahi P ator mutually jealous fight- 

Jhough they were Subject tristrinBent ng servlces and as a Unk between 
press controls and state DroDaparHa them and government. In order to 
were still able from time to tune fn lm P rov e coordination, he took ; pn " 
voice their criticisms. For their nan ,he Ministry, of Munitions in addition 
the intellectuals, who tended todis to h,s task as War Minister. But lift 
card as decadent the Western culhirp a K Ut y to maintain a consensus diml- 
to which they had previouslv hppn wished as the fortunes of i#ar turned 
attracted and to search for '‘Eastern “gdnst Japaii. The jOshin (senior 
valne," 10 rep u M Mn ^nerai hld dtenchanted 


l;ii . 


supported .the nafion’s war effmf T5 J fl added the job of Amy -Chief 
The extent, of the oproslHcm to gov- His other portfolios in 

ernment policy is surprising; and% February J944, a many-sided revolt 
fact that it was tolerated to a de™ occurred which forced nlm to resign 
in a country which is often spoken of L n July ' JHiHony comments: “Had he 
as heiug “totalitarian** seemstocon- a dictator, he would have used 
firm Slu lony’s view that that is nn t" 7° rce against his opponents or would 
:an -approppate epithS. to apDlv fo >? them of treason 1 ’. 

wartime Jipari.. :.- . "PP^. ° Instead he accepted his fate as pre- 

vious prime ministers had done; 


wartime Jqpari. • hfjt, o instead he accepted ; his fate as pre- 

Vet there ix r . WR* prime ministers had done; Shu* 

tive. Having admlSS 1 ?h n t°(h Perspee “ 4W regards this as evidence that the 
remarkable 8 toleSntv^nf h hi t Jn ere was V ar was conducted in Japan within 
and ahri-Kov^nim^ft r H e framework bf institutions and 

that the 'inSSS* .* and pradtias, official and unofficial; left 

^ 0Ver pre-war . days. ^ 

nd ’ lar SC» the pedee was concluded jp 


-r m W"!P. 1 ^ P ver fr ? ra P rc ' war ^ 


True valour and nobility 


KATHLEEN M. LEA and T. M. GANG 
(Editors); 

Godfrey of Bulloigne 
A Critical Edition of Edward Fair- 
fax's translation of Tasso's Geru- 
salemme Liberata , together with 
Fairfax's Original Poems 
707pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £55. 

0 19 812480 5 

“Dante was a bitter man who had 
seen hell; Tasso was a gentleman 
who had read about Jerusalem." 
Tasso must have read about Jeru- 
salem to some purpose, for 
Chateaubriand, standing within sight 
of the city, was impressed by the 
verisimilitude of his description. But 
Ford Madox Ford’s thrownway sen- 
tence explodes like n bomb on Geru- 
salemme Liberata. In an age which 
admires Dante - often without read- 
ing him - the implied criticism may 
seem to have destroyed Tasso entire- 
ly. Not that people pay all that much 
attention to the critical pronounce- 
ments of Ford Madox Rird - less 
than they should, I would say; but 
this sentence is deadly because, neat- 
ly put, it at once confirms the 


tion by the CentRur Press in 1962, 
thought to be rather highly priced at 
£4.50. That leaves plenty of room for 
this new edition. One must add that. 


well-groomed and “critical" though it 
is. it can hardly be said to be cheap 
at £55; one may hope that it will 


prejudices of education of anyone 
brought up in the past fifty years or 
so, and contains a terrible truth 


which cannot be denied. It belongs 
to the same succession of judgments 
as Eliot’s putting down of Charles 
Whibley with the squib “a critic 
would not use so careless a phrase as 
Tasso’s masterpiece*”. In fact, a 
critic might well speak of "Tasso's 
masterpiece”, in the right context. It 
would indubitably be wrong to men- 
t ' on jha. work in the same breath as 
tne Divine Comedy, but it is wrong 
to let a relative judgment take on 
the character of an absolute. The 
seventeenth century was not much 
, t0 reading Dante, which 
s/iould be a Warning of the ups and 
downs of even the greatest reput a- 
tions. And for the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Tasso was important. 

.TH® 1 ® must be a lot of people, 
n ii l .. r flc quaintance with the 
English literature of the seventeenth 
“ n ‘ ur J*. who have never actually 
f l g d «“*»*■ Tasso, though all of 
,* cnow the translator’s name 
and will have dipped into the work 
extracts from it. This sort of 
nodding acquaintance does not take 
PP e . v ^ry far, with a work of this 
Kind. There were five or six editions 
2 ttle nineteenth century, none of 
nem often to be picked up now in 
second-hand shops; there was an edi- 


prepare the way for a more popular 
edition in the course of a few years. 

Godfrey of Bulloigne first 
appeared in 1600; Edward Fairfax, 
an illegitimate son of the Yorkshire 
family to which Marvell's Fairfax be- 
longed, was bom about 1568, so the 
translation is the work ol a young 
man. Edward seems to have been 
living with his old father, in York- 
shire, during the years when the 
work was done, looking after family 
affairs in a manner which - true to 
form in such cases - made for trou- 
ble when the legitimate son and heir 
came home. Some particulars of this 
squabble are given in the biographi- 
cal pari of the introduction to this 
volume. Of more interest to the 
reader is the fact that the translator 
was a man settled in an old- 
fashioned gentleman’s establishment, 
far from the capital, Edward 
apparently having returned there 
from Clare Hall, Cambridge. The 
book he was to translate was not 
particularly old-fashioned - the latest 
thing from Italy in 1584 (completed 
there in 1575) and already spoken of 
by Spenser in 1589 at the same time 
as Homer, Virgil and Ariosto - 
another case of uncritical talk. Eliot 
might have said. 

Edward Fairfax himself might well 
have lumped all these authors of 
epics together, following Spenser, 
and he might have compounded the 
confusion by adding Spenser himself 
to the list; and Drydcn can still men- 
tion Tasso with Homer and Virgil. It 
was the perspective of the age. The 
seventeenth century had a notion of 
heroic poetry, and of narrative poet- 
ry merely, which has ceased to have 
operational force in our day. The 
"Iona poem” for us - with Pound 


and MacDiarmid - is a rag-bag, and 
the sort of continuous writing in 
verse which was a central notion, 
and a not uncommon practice, in 
former times is now probably a 
merely academic conception for most 
people. While one would not wish to 
provoke - God forbid - a spate of 
long narrative poems, it can be said 
that anyone whose reading has not 
included a number of such produc- 
tions from past ages will have a very 
defective idea of the uses of verse. 
In (he infancy of the novel people 
turned to the story in verse for a 


By C. H. Sisson 

good read rather than for any of the 
m ?re high-falutin reasons given by , 
eniics. This was certainly the case 
when Fairfax was writing, and the 
need was satisfied, in varying de- 
grees, by Daniel and Drayton as well 
as by Spenser. The habit of writing 
histones and fictions in verse may be 
regarded as the fag-end of medieval 
and older traditions - of Chaucer to 
the Chansons de Geste and beyond. 

The habit had its own Renaissance 
colouring. To the charm of the 
narrative was added - and nowhere 
more than in Spenser and Tnsso - 
the churm of a curiously transmuted 
sentiment of chivalry', something 
which has only to be named to be 
found repugnant by most readers of 
the late twentieth century. Yet it is a 
very elementary error, for anyone to 
whom the pleasures of literature 
are accessible, to dismiss the work 
of another age because of the 
prejudices of this one. Superficial 
Fashions of any kind soon show up 
for the tawdry affairs they always 
were, but what has appealed deeply 
to the minds of earlier generations 
will always be found, qn closer ac- 
quaintance, to have meaning for our 
own; such discoveries are of the ess- 
ence of humane studies or, more 
simply, of reading for pleasure in 
any extended way. There must be 
people who have been put off read- 
ing The Faerie Queene by notions of 
the sort of thing it is. Vet anyone 
who starts to read it without being 
too much bullied by our contempor- 
ary inhibitions will find himself 
drawn on by the clarity and elegance 
of a language very little obfuscated 
by its few quaintnesses, into a world 
certainly not less grown-up than our 
own. 

Tasso must mean less to an Eng- 
lish reader than Spenser, but in the 
translation of Fairfax Gerusalemme 
Liberata has been made so much at 
home here that it is, at the least, a 
piece of reading which anyone who 
cares for the core of our literature 
will find Illuminating as well ns 
pleasurable. As to me supposedly 


Slowness, Stillness 

I, In a time of Concorde 

smoking between nations, and varied displays of 
tedious presto, prefer 
. slowness, stillness. What you will see . 
of me is my back, just. 

My: gaze, upon distance: land could be Sea, 
sea, air - air, nothing; and I have nothing . 
to say, reflecting on 1 the Unhurried 
orbits of heavenly bodies or, at sea, 
why, sedimentation! 


So, when the Queen or SSRC invest me 
(for services to blank 

-verse, oj.it could be minds) with a meadow 
for the span of three harvests, like the knight 
in the fable, I shall plant oaks. 


Then, let my descendants observe 
(With sedate stance, . of Course) themselves 
and their timber maturing, century 
,] following century: family trees far . . ; 
outlasting the Windsors. \ i. 

: .. Oqr chosen landscape Inclining to 
• the leafy,' somewhht ardNaic,. ; ’ 

the seasons minimally different, a country 
of quiet and the long-lived raven, mountains eroding 
. too slow for the’ eye. 


genuine element in them none the 
■ less. Kcr goes on to say: “The reli- 
gion of Tasso, in spite of all differ- 
ences. was found acceptable by Eng- 
lish readers; it is easier to under- 
stand than Milton's." Thai points to 
something far more complex than a 
mere antithesis between Reformation 
and Counter- Re format ion. 

The qualitative difference between 
Tasso and Dame can hardly be bet- 
ter illustrated than liy putting side by 
side the Ulysses of Canto XXVI of 
the Inferno and the miraculous 
voyage in the fifteenth canto of the 
Gerusalemme. Ii would he (oily to 
expect the combination of intellec- 
tual and imaginative force of Dante, 
or his laconic expression, to be 
equalled. Who does equal them? 
Fifty lines of Canto XXVI gives us 
the story, as against five hundred in 
Tasso, and with Dante we arc so 
close to the roots of the human mind 
that the impression is not of legend 
but of reality. Yet Tasso’s talc is fur 
from negligible, and tells far more in’ 
a short space than most of the litera- 
ture admired in our own time. Two 
Christian knights go in search of the 
hero Rinaldo. None of the ordinary 
difficulties of navigation are encoun- 
tered, for their craft is charmed, and 
a reliable damsel goes with them. 
Starting from the Holy Land, where 
the First Crusade is in full swing, 
though with few marks of historical 
verisimilitude except the presence of 
Godfrey of Bulloigne himself, they 
sail westward along the North Afri- 
can coast, past Crete, past Rhodes, 
past where the "pride and pomp" of 
Carthage "lies in sand antf grasse". 
Passing the Pillars of Hercules, (heir 
guide recalls Ulysses: 

He past those pillours, and in open 

wave- 

Of the broad sea first his Liould salies 
untwind. 


Bui yet die greed ic Ocean ivas his 
grave .... 

Neither in Fairfax nor in his original 
is the terror, or the intelligence, of 
Dante's account approached. The 
Renaissance inhabits a more hopeful 
world, and after the recollections of 
Ulysses comes a prophecy of Col- 
umbus, not difficult for the poet of 
the sixteenth century. It is not 
Dante’s “niondo senza gente” that 
the party find as they run “’twixt 
South and West", but the Canaries, 
mythologized, where Rinaldo lies en- 
slaved in the most delightful way 
disapproved of by moralists. The sea 
doses over Dante's Ulysses, but the 
Crusaders return with rhe liberated 
hero to continue the battle for Jeru- 
salem. 

Fairfax never hns Spenser entirely 
out of his mind as he renders Tasso's 
description of the Fortunate Isles 
and their delightful pitfalls. Indeed 
Godfrey of Bulloigne as a whole is 
unthinkable without Spenser, who no 
doubt set Fairfax on his way as a 

E oet. Bui the translator was saved by 
is Italian original from the vices of 
the mere Spenserians. He had a sim- 

E ler stanza form to manage - though 
e could not, of course, match the 
feminine rhymes of the Italian - and 
he had before him the superior clar- 
ity of a more mature language, 
which did not tempt him as he might 
otherwise have been tempted to 
over-long sentences. He must have 
been helped, too. by the compara- 
tive forthrightness or Tasso's narra- 
tive. Spenser no doubt owes more to 
Boiardo and Ariosto, and if Tasso is 
still episodic, he is much less so than 
Spenser - much less so than Virgil, 
Landor thought. Indeed Landor, 
who is to be taken seriously in such 
matters, considered the n Gertt- 
saiemme Liberata ... of all such 


E leasurable. As to (he supposedly 
(accessible sentiment, W. P. Ker. a 
voice from the early part of this 
century which admittedly may sound 
to some as remote at Tasso's, snid: 
“It Is difficult to explain, but it is 
easy to recognise in the gravity and 
melancholy grace of Tasso something 
closely akin to the English concep- 
tions of true valour and nobility in 
the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury." True valour and nobility may 
not seem to modem readers a small 
and elusive part of those times or of 
any other, but It is a perfectly 
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Raleigh Trevelyan 

ROME *44 

The Battle for the Eternal City 

"No English writer can be better qualified than Raleigh 
Trevelyan to describe the battle for Rome Jn 1044 ... a moat 
impressive piece of research. " 

Anthony Rhodes, Sunday Telegraph 

"He la a fine writer ; a man of pride and compassion; with an' 
eye for the golden glint of humanity on the churned mud of the 
battlefield.' James French, Financial Time a 

"Italy in 1944 was very much an infantryman's war, and it is 
appropriate that a former foot-soldier should have written this 
absorbing, vivid and wide-ranging account of that violent 
summer/' • Ernest Elliott, Observer 

"Exciting and moving book . . : The British have left many 
memorials of the Italian campaign, of which their best books 
about the Second World War are one. Raleigh Trevelyan, 
whose memoir of Ando, Tho Fortress, belongs with them, has 
now added another to the list. 11 John Keegan, Sunday Times 
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A. N. Wilson 

WHO WAS OSWALD FISH? 

"Without doubt hie beat . . . Thla is the comic novel at it a moat 
mature and impressive : an amused and entertaining - but at 
the core, serious - commentary on the vanities and pretensions 
of the human condition/ WiWam Boyd, Sunday Times 

- "Enormously enjoyable. It fa full of funny incidents and shows 
. a Vide range of sympathy with varied human beings in their 
various predicaments. It conthuudly - gives confidence that 
whatever fa coming next will be 'described with a perfect ! 
, touch . ; . " . Thomas Hinde, Sunday Telegraph 

"A book which finds him working with characteristic 
self-assurance in the Tom Sharae territory of topical and 
' Rabelaisian farce . . . ad deft; delightful and disturbing a book 
aa anyone has published this year? ’ ‘ . 

- Nicholas Shrimpton, Hew Statesman 

"Wilson is so much the best writer of my batch ... He writes 
with fcreat delicacy, sometimes about brutal things; he shifts 
: teftp and style with marvellous s wiftness and skill, very lightly • 

NiVfiilvbin Iha .L J , % . * 


ng the thoughts .and feelings, and even (he period, he 
i to be dealing with/ Isabel Quigly, Financial Times 
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compositions, the must perfect in 
plan Admittedly. perfection tif pl;m 
has its limit at ions, in a Inny uticni of 
i«\y kind, but there is ii\ lasso a 
sense of movement and direction to- 
wards the end which must have been 
helpful to the translator. Moreover 
Fuirfax seems, on sueh evidences us 
we have, to have been an unpreten- 
tious man. and if like all translators 
lie sometimes departs u little from 
his original, it is rarely in order to 
present the reader with something lie 
thinks will he more iinjircssive. 
While Spenserian* such as Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher were going a way 
which Inst itself in the sand, Fairfax 
hit one of the trails the language of 
his time was taking, towards a cer- 
tain thinness, no doubt, hut also to- 
wards h certain elegance, so that one 
can understand how it was that, us 
Drydcn reports, “our famous Wal- 
ler' owned that “he deriv'd the har- 
mony of Itis numbers from Godfrey 
n]' Btdhign, which was turned into 
frngli.sli by Mr Fairfax*’. 

There is plenty of neatness in Fair- 
fax, of a kind which increased in 
English until it was overdone; 

Thus women know, and ihus i hey use die 

guise, 

1 enchant the valiant, amt beguile the 

wise. 

But there is no great air of contri- 
vance about most of the verses. 
“One would expect an epic to main- 
tain a lofty Level of style through- 
out’', say the present editor*, 
apparently without repugnance. 
“Tasso maintains such a level, Fair- 
fax does not." The contcmporury 
English reader is unlikely to com- 
plain. The translation hofds our in- 
terest; and this is the first requisite 
in a long poem. It would be wrong 
to suggest that Fairfax has any ex- 
ceptional powers of invention, but he 
gets the sense of the Italian into 
lively and convincing English: 

To all deceit she could her heautic 
„ . . . , frmne. 

raise, faire and yang, a virgin and * < 

. , — witch s 

stands for Tasso s s 

ftli accorgfmenti e le pi& occulic fiwdi E 
ch usi o lemin a u mogn a lei son note. 
Fairfax can manage his stanza admir- 1 
ably and present a traditional topic t 
with freshness and effect: 

So, In the passing of a day, doth pas ( 
The bud and blossome or the lire of ii 


U gather then the lose while lime llmu 

h.is, 

Short is the i1;iy, dime when it sc.inl 

begun . 

Cj.'ithcf the lose n! hive, while yet thou 

must 

Loving, be lov'd; emhr using. Iv 
einlimst. 

The English language at the turn of 
Hie sixtecnlh/seventcentli centuries 
was in ,i happy condition, and Fair- 
fax had the gift of it. The editors, 
besides presenting us with a carefully 

f ire pared text of Godfrey, have tl.se- 
uliy i nd ii4 led what remains of Fair- 
fax's original poems: ir there is not 
great ioree, there is charm in hjs 
“Epitaph upon King Janies*' (pre- 
sumably written mure than a quarter 
of a century after the translation): 

All ill ut have eyes now wake and weep; 
lie whose waking was our sleep 
Is fallen asleep himself, and never 


He whose waking was our sleep 
Is Talk'll asleep himself, and never 
Shall wake more till he wake ever. 
Heath's iron hand has closed those eyes 
Thai were at mice tlnee kingdoms’ 
spies. . . . 

Tuaso's mutter was entirely .suit- 
able to he made at homo in Jaco- 
bean and Caroline England, and 
Fuii fax' did make it at home, which 
is surely the mosl a translator can be 
expected to do. The theme is an 
echo of older European concerns, 
distanced already in the Italian. For 
whm was the Fust Crusade then in 
Ferrara? A dim recollection recalled 
by the battle of Lcpanto (1571), or 
the anxieties raised by the fall of 
Constantinople (1453)? There is no 
realism in Tasso, as regards the na- 
ture of the enemy, and little in rela- 
tion to other outward mailers, for 
this is a world of sorcerers, maiden 
warriors, and other colourful para- 
phernalia. But the inward serious- 
ness of the poem is not in doubt. If 
we treat with reserve the detail of 
the alleged allegory, there is still no 
question but that the work as a 
whole gives us the elements at war in 
the poet's grave and highly cultivated 
mind. The cause matters; "beyond the 
taking of Jerusalem, a Christian 

T"..- J 


Ucfunniiliiin, was rather Protestants 
than Saracens, as fur the English 
Puritans it was Prelate* and the Great 
Whore of Babylon, ami it is this 
unprepossessing struggle which is 
caught up m Tasso’s epic, for if he had 
“read about Jerusalem", lie had seen 
the Ciiuiiier-Kcfumiatinn at closer 
quarters. Hum- little any poet - or 
perhaps anyone else - geis beyond his 
time? There is no doubt more of the 
impetus which inspired the First Cru- 
sade in hi Chiins tn i tie Roland than 
there is in the Gmisalenmic Liberate, 
of which it is the nominal subject. 
Roland was probably composed atom 
the time of uodfrey‘s capture of Jeru- 
salem, and it falsifies its own nominal 
subject, the Pyrenean campaign of 
Charlemagne, to a tale of imperiid 
Christian armies wiping the floor with 
the Saracens. There is no end to the 
sleight-of-hand of poets, or to human 
misunderstanding. 

Who’s Who in Shakespeare's England 
by A lun and Veronica Palmer has 
recently been published (280pp. 
Brighton: Harvester Press. £30. 0 
85527 718 1). From the years 1590- 
1623 the uutliors have selected more 
than 700 men and women whose 
influence at national und local level 
offers insights into Shakespeare’s 
plays and the background against 
which they were written, including 


not only actors, writers and patrons 
and other public figures of the age. 
but also Stratford-upon-Avon and 


Warwickshire notables. The biog- 
raphies are preceded by a classified 
list of entries in which the subjects 
urc divided according to occupation 
and the volume also contains a num- 
ber of black-and-white illustrations 
of its subjects. 
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During his lifetime the Paris-born painter Francis Picabia ( 1879-1953 1 
was associated with many of the more significant movements In twentieth- 
century art. including Cubism, Dadaism and Surrealism. The naturalistic 
U Matador (above) was painted c 1941 at Golfe-Juan in the south of 
France, and will tome up for sale at Christie's auction of Impressionist 
and Modern Paintings, Drawings and Sculptures to be held on Tuesday. 
December 1, 1981 at Ham at 8 King Street. St James's, London SWl 


Pithy and playful 


■nun. 

Nor ere doth flourish more, but like the 

Bros 

Cut downc. bccommcih with red. pale and 

WRn: 


salvation. Tancred says: 

Bui hcarc me to this roiall lowne, I 
^ ' wav. 

That if cut short by hunwine accident 
1 die, there may I see my latest day, 
The place where Christ upon his crone 
whs rent. . . . 

(for Tasso's “loco ove morl I’Uomo 
immortale"). In Fairfax’s rendering we 
have the’ very stuff of seven- 
tee nth-centiiry religious apprehension, 
from Donne to Bunyan. 

The enemy, for the Counter- 


Matters of conscience 


By Daniel Karlin 

CAMILLE WELLS SLIGHTS) 

The Casuistical Tradition bt 
Shakespeare, Don no, Herbert, and 
Milton 

307pp; Guildford: Princeton University 
Press. £13.10. 
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This is a wood book of its kind: 
informed about something worth 
knowing, judicious in imparting it. 
Camille wells Slights describes the 
formal characteristics .of . English 
• Protestant casuistry. In the -late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centur- 
. jes, arid then argue# that" this (un- 
happily termed) "casuistical para- 
digm" helps to interpret sdme fea-' 
lures of the literature of the period, 

. She mnkes. ntr grandiose claims, and ; 

carries her .considerable scholarship 
. ligltity,; . . , • 

Casuistry deals ylth "casos of cbn- 
.' teldnce"i not with the overmastering 
' . • qitesUorf "WKai mdst . i do to be 
• ,.jMtvedr..bjjic with h. host of smaller 
■ questions: ■ whether One tfiighl, take 
•; :W\ oath' of loyalty to ah unlawful 
. ruler, pother QnC might mnfry a 
- , ■ tepUaan V whether . otic might commit 
; ; n lesser sirt to prevent s greater, and 
: . fgj, on., m popularity T n England 
-■ iSUgblft convincingly, shows the di(- 
: . Terences fyftwecn the native brand 


ditional form of the sermon much as 
the essay was. to do in the eighteenth 
century. Its main attraction was sys- 
tem: it offered people a mode of 
order in a world whose values 
seemed like planets broken loose 
from their spheres. Slights makes 
clear that casuistry attempts not to 
guarantee results, but to foster a 
method of moral understanding, 
directed to the attainment of an en- 
lightened conscience by means of 
reason. Yet the discriminations of 
logic, in the work of the great 
casuists such as Jeremy Taylor, 
allowed alio for the play of human 
passions and instincts, Tne combina- 
tion of scrupulous argument and 
strong imagination has, of course, an 
affinity with, literary form. 

Slights begins her literary applica- 
tion of. the process of enspistry with 
Shakespeare. - odd man out among 
tho other committed Protestants, ana 
notably less amenable . than they to 
her analysis. The main defect is a 
treatment of the characters as though 
ihey were real people whose cases of 
■ conscience.' might be addressed by 
William Perkins or Robert Sandcr- 


By James Kirkup 

SOlKU SHIGEMATSU: 

A Zen Forest: Sayings of the Masters 
Foreword by Gary Snyder 

l^hfiP $15 95 York ^ r ° kyo: Weat h- 

0*8348 0159 0 

*’A word is a finger that points at the 
moon,” writes the Zen priest Sdiku 
Shigematsu in his eloquent introduc- 
tion to this unusual and entertaining 
book. He tells us that Zen students 
should aim for the moon, hot for the 
finger pointing at it, which Is merely 
an accessory to enlightenment. In 
Japan the gesture of pointing with 
the forefinger of the right hand is so 
much more intense ana vital than in 
the West, because in Japan one 
learns to point at something by hold- 
ing the hand vertically, nqt (as in the , 
West) horizontally: this extends the 
pointing finger mfd the poinHng gest- 
ure in one fluid line that runs across 
(ho heel of the thumb; along the top 
of the hand, along the ouislung arm, 
into the shoulder and down into the 
entire body, so that it is not just a 
trivial forefinger but the entire being 
that is pointing. When a Japanese 
points at something, he is not just 
indicating an object, but identifying 
his whole being with it. 

S6iku Shigematsu is a Zen priest 
at ShOgenji Temple at Shimizu in 
Shizuoka Prefecture, and also a 'Pro- 
fessor of English at Shizuoka Uni- 
versity, He is firmly in the tradition 
of intellectual vet mindless .Zen 
priests. His maddening yet clarifying 
book is a translation of quintessential 

S of the Zen masters, used to 
e . illumination or satori in stu- 
dents and monks; The sayings are 
often dc-routing, absurd (apparent- 




arid . the paaitisit 



artistry ■ bf the .Counter* 
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there gfe good '.discussions of Bfa- 
manatos and Pseudo-Martyr. It is on 
the work of Herbart and MlUon that 
n discussion of casuistry most useful- 
ly, comments. The closing section, on 
Samsott Agonlstes is the fullest.: 
though I found it ,-s bit schematic and 
preferred that Ion TheTempla, which 
■' pas, , the • book’s r closest and most' 
seitsilive rendingsipl single texts. The 
■ preoccupation Of : casuistry -.with the 
Ppp.l(catiqn of - universal moral laws 
‘ .to -partiolUar luirhan dfcumslanccs 
r ,-ml.ly l)h,ihi inatesUome of ; Herberts 
i : finest WQtkv . : 


over the centuries, by Chinese and 
Japanese Zen masters., rind are an 
exquisite distillation of the most un- 
pedantic wisdom ever known, nn 
absolutely unavoidable sweat from 
the foundations of Zen Buddhist phi- 
losophy known as "koans". The most 
famous, of these, in our solemn 
Western world, Is thd very simple 
Ortc for beginners: “What is the 
sound of one hririd clapping?" (here 
expressed simply and most cffectlve- 
: !X. flS '. a statement, not a question: 
Onerhnnded clapping**). In’ this 
> properly .upsetting . book, we find 


over , : , .1,200, .of these densely* .cqih 


tracted (sometimes almost to the 
point of invisibility), comic, pro- 
found and playfully mystifying 
sayings. 

Anything less like Christian para- 
bles and apophthegms would be hard 
to Imagine. The z!en Buddhists show 
their respect for divinities and saints 
by treating them often with boister- 
ous, irreverent (and, indeed, some- 
what blasphemous) familiarity, in the 
manner of the medieval mystery 
plays. Here is a fairly mild example: 
Chop 

Vairocana’s head offl 
Ignore 

Buddhos-and-Patriarchs] 

A notorious preoccupation of the 
medieval schoolmen is expressed 
thus: 

Turn 

a somersault 
on a needle point. 

Indeed, the somersault is a symbol 
of enlightenment, as in: 

A void sky turns’ 
a somersault. 

And there are astonishing re- 
evaluation* of the obvious: 

Tho water a cow laps 
turns into milk; 

(he water a snake licks 
changes Into poison. 

This seems to be the equivalent of St 
Matthew's miraculous insight: "Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves." 

Zen can be the best kind of 
therapy: .. 

Ceaseless , ; 

worries 

. of my mind: 

One evening's 
talk 

unburdens it; 

As in all Japanese short poems, 
the seasons play a regulating role in 
the quest for satori: 

Falling snow bridges 
. .. lhe of the gorge; 

Mist hides and discloses < 

the. mountain hut. 

And the Zenergy returns again, In: 
Hitl Hit! Hit! 

- with a lump oC snow. 

This reminds me of seeing school- 
boys at Matsushima pelting a Bud- 
dha with snowballs - their 'Own way 
of worshipping him, arid one he was 
pleased to accept.. 

Another saying instructs us: ’ 

The ordinmy nnd the, sacred 
live together. 

And: • , 

Oncb',yoii;preadi, ’ 

point i .. :i 


is gone - 

a motto some of our ministers of 
religion and self-appointed moralists 
would do well to remember. 

In an illuminating foreword, the 
American poet Gary Snyder, who 
knows Japan and Zen so well, makes 
some pertinent comparisons between 
these sayings and their equivalents in 
the culture of the Mohave Indians, 
as well as in Bantu riddles, and some 
remarkable Alaskan Yukon, 
Samoan, Hawaiian and good old 
homely Kentuckian expectorations. I 
particularly like his example from 
the Philippines: 

The house owner was caught; 

the house escaped 
through the window. 

(Bnswer: a fish net) 

I, too, am reminded of koans in 
other cultures: the Tyneside koan of 
my childhood that goes, "You're a 
nice lad, Jimmy, but yer muck 
stinks." Cocteau's "Nothing reflects 
less than a mirror” can be found 
mirrored in this volume’s 

The two mirrors 
reflect each other. 

Shigematsu’s book has been 
sensitively translated with the help of 
Ciaran Murray, and is adorned by 
the vigorous calligraphies of Priest 
Sblgematsu’s abbot, . Kiln Shige- 
matsu, who is also his father and 
teacher. A Zen follower, Gyokusen, 
lias contributed her own lively Inter- 
pretations of the Ten Oxberdtng Pic- 
tures, which I first encountered near- 
ly twenty years ago in Daisetz Suzu- 
ki’s Manual of Zen Buddhism, and 
the originals of which (the Kaku-an 
versions) are in Shokokuji Temple, 
Kyoto. 

Like all Weatherhlll publications, 
this book is beautifully printed and 

B ced: just to take it up in one s 
Is enough to persuade one that 
illumination is very near. There Is a 
very useful appendix listing all the 
sayings in alphabetical order in both 
Japanese and romanized forms. 
There Is a map of China and a 
helpful accompanying glossary with a 
bibliographical note ■ of previous 
editions, anthologies and transla- 
tions. For all lovers of Zen, and ot 
peculiar Japanese wit and Chinese 
puzzles, this will always be an essen- 
tial work. It should be placed in the 
hands of every bishop and 
archbishop in the Christian church, 
for they will find iit it much to sup- 
port ecumenical advances: . 

The sacred tortoise 
clumps over the land: 

How can it erase , !. 1 ■ 

* a.'trail bt- the dirt^ l ‘ ’ 
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A highly popular murder 


ALBERT BOROWITZ: 

The Woman who Murdered Black 
Satin 

The Bermondsey Horror 
337pp. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press. $17.50. 

0 8142 0320 5 

What Dickens best liked to talk ab- 
out, said his colleague George 
Augustus Sale, "was the latest new 
piece at the theatres, the latest excit- 
ing trial or police case, the latest 
social craze or social swindle, and 
especially the latest murder and the 
newest thing in ghosts". So we might 
have expected: but we might not 
have guessed that when Tennyson 
sat up into the small hours with the 
Master of Bulliol, Benjamin Jowett, 
it was to swop yarns about murder. 
"He seems rather to revel in such 
descriptions - one would not guess it 
from his poetry", observed “Lewis 
Carroll" after another Tennysonian 
disquisition on the subject. Nor 
perhaps would one guess from Henry 
James's novels that he was another 
devotee of “the dear old human and 
sociable murders ... in which we 
are so agreeably at home”, as he put 
it to a fellow-addict. 

Many Victorians, of all classes, re- 
velled m murder, with less pretence 
about their ghoulishness than later 
generations have affected. The Times 
and the Annual Register gave gener- 
ous space to the topic, which was, 
more predictably, the great stand-by 
of street broadsheets and low Sunday 
newspapers. Recall, from Great Ex- 
pectations, Mr Wopsle reading the 
newspaper to the patrons of the 


Three Jolly Bargemen: 

A highly popular murder lias been 
Committee, and Mr Wopsle was 
inured in blood to the eyebrows. 
He gloated over every abhorrent 
adjective in the description, . . . 
he faintly moaned “I am done 
for," as the victim, and he barbar- 
ously bellowed, "I’ll serve you 
put, ’ as the murderer ... He en- 
joyed himself thoroughly, and we 
all enjoyed ourselves. 

“I do not like accidents, there is no 
meaning jn them", remarks- a mild 
ifldy in another novel of the 1860s: 

"but,” she added confidentially, “I 
dearly like a murder. Of course I 
do not wish for murders," she con- 
tinued, in a tone of resigned vir- 
tue; "but when there is one, why, 
I like it. It is human nature." 

If not human nature, it certainly 
seems to come naturally to, the Brit- 
d ul? l ^ e new sp&p« age. Robin 
Robbins, noticing overnight books 
on the Yorkshire Ripper in the TLS 
recently, remarked that "Many peo- 
ple eaaerly enjoy the killing of their 
tel low-beings" though "social propri- 
ety demands" - now if not in the 
previous ceritury - “a veil of pre- 
!**! • The victim, he suggested, must 
06 ' different” in some way - foreign 
or black or gay or female or "no 
petter than they should be". Patrick 
u Connor, the victim in the "highly 
Pj?P“ lar , murder" In Bermondsey in 
. 1°®' which is the subject of Albert 
Horowitz's book, was Irish but other- 
wise Tailed to meet Mr Robbins's 

specifications. 

It wasn't a stylish murder, either, 
nor was- the new Detective Depart- 
ment at Scotland’ 'Yard, established 
seven years earlier, severely tested in 
solving the case. When a man is 
missing and hla corose Is soon found, 

• -fSS* J n quicklime, beneath the 
wtchen floor in the house of some 

ciose acquaintances, who have hur- 
riedly decamped leaving a richly 
2. r i f w “ trail- of clues benind them, 
J™L‘™gc r °f suspicion can ' be 
§vlru^_i ^tb some confidence. 

Maria Manning, the 
' jjused couple,- had recently purch- 

' bwh quickt j me ' a shovel, a crowbar 
of pistols,; and had 
: dISIPi f ? r I ? ost °f the items to be 
;• thivkS i!° the house; m addition; 

; beeri selling or offering for 

1 man's^S!??^ taken from the dead 
hftfnli 0 . g n ^ s ' The mnrder was ' as 
: as it was brutal: low Ber- 

1 oadsey sluff. Tk&> reason ' why, as 


By Philip Collins 

Jane Welsh Carlyle reported at the 
time, “the General Public has talked 
of little else" was that the murderers 
- quickly apprehended, charged and 
hanged - put up a splendid perform- 
ance. And it was a good plot, in the 
fictional rather than the forensic 
sense, with a pleasantly topical 
aspect, too. One motive for the 
crime, perhaps the only substantial 
motive - though an agreeable if in- 
distinct whiff of adultery, jealousy 
and revenge also hung over the epi- 
sode - was that O’Connor was u man 
of considerable though declining 
assets. 

In 1849, (he railway-mania of the 
past decade was being badly jolted. 
As a Times leading article on the 
Bermondsey case remarked: "That 
no hoppy characteristic or timely 
adornment might be wanting to the 
deed, the scrip and shares of familiar 
railway lines are mixed with the 
transaction . . . Mrs Manning made 
haste to slay her man, and realise, 
since the market was falling”. Cer- 
tainly Mrs Manning’s lodger had 
been bundled out of the house very 
hurriedly, shortly before her kitchen 
became the last resting-place oi 
another paying guest. The extruded 
lodger was a medical student, doubt- 
less getting used to laymen’s curios- 
ity about medical matters: but in the 
circumstances now revealed there did 
seem something sinister about his 
landlord’s inquiry, “Which part oi 
the skull is most dangerous to in- 
jure?" The lodger also found good 
reason to remember some emphatic 
advice front Mrs Manning's husband: 
“For God’s sake never marry a for- 
eigner. She will be the ruin of you." 

Patrick ' O’Connor, an unpleasant 
and dishonest man, was no saintly 
Duncan, but the Mannings reminded 
everybody of the Macbeths. She 
seemed much the more resolute and 
capable of the two; us her defending 
counsel, Serjennl Bnllantine, re- 
minisced, "Although she was my 
client, I suspect she was the power 
that really originated the deed of 
blood". Moreover, O’Connor; like 
Duncan, was a guest. He had been 
invited to dinner, and was persuaded 
to go downstairs into the fatal kitch- 
en. where his grave already awaited 
him, to wash his hands, because (he 
was told) "a very particular young 
lady" was also coming to dinner. The 
Times elaborated on the Macbeth 
analogy in its leading article on the 
Mannings* execution - this little slice 


of life neatly proved “how truly 
Shakespeare could describe, and how 
little he exaggerated" - though 


Shakespeare’s were “not the only 
pages illustrated from the native hor- 
rors of a little street in the lowest of 
our suburbs. It is Ahab and Jezebel 
to the life:- Jezebel the daring for- 
eigner, the profane unbeliever, as 
Maria Manning now seems to have 
been". 

Part of Ballantine’s defence of 
Maria Manning was that she had 
been O’Connor’s mistress, and that 
it was her husband, belatedly over- 
come by “a paroxysm of jealousy", 
who had planned and carried out the 
murder. The fact that she was Swiss 
by birth added spice to the story and 
provided perfect verification of the 
widespread suspicion that Continen- 
tal women were sadly different from 
their English counterparts. As a re- 
viewer of Bleak l louse (serialized 
four years later) commented: "Fow' 
readers formed any, other conclusion 
than that Mr Dickens was working 


than' that Mr Dickens was working 
up to the trial of Hortense (so like 
Mrs Manning in many particulars).” 
Hortense shoots Mr Tulkinghorn for 


what may seem inadequate motives 
except that she is French - an "in-, 
temperate foreigner", remarks 
Esther Summerson.' As the notable 
French Dickensian Sylvfcre Monod 
has drily observed, Hortense : in 
murdering Tulkinghorn was "pre-. 
sumably yielding tp. the impulsive 
vindictiveness of her nation". 

Another stereotype to which the 
Mannings conformed .was that of 
Beauty and the Beast. Frederick 
Manning, as one contemporary re- 
corded, was "altogether repulsive’’ in 
appearance — unforgettably so: “bull- 
headed; thick-necked”, and so flabby, 
that the folds, of fat ringifig ; ^is:‘jaw 


looked "more like swellings than 
natural formations”. Maria's beauty, 
by contrast, was so much bruited in 
press reports that The Times waf 
moved to protest that her features 
were neither regular nor feminine: 
the furthest its reporter would go 
was that she evidently hud once been 
’’comely”, but now ‘looked at least 
five or six years older (him the 
twenty-eight to which she admitted. 

Certainly, however, she was a neat 
dresser, and every detail of the cos- 
tumes she wore on her various public 
appearances was minutely reported. 
She had worked, too, in aristocratic 
households as a lady’s-maid, mosl 
recently to Lady Blaiityre, daughter 
of the great hostess the Duchess ol 
Sutherland. This association with 
high places provided n boost to het 
status as popular heroine, which was 
further enhanced by the dramatic 
irony of the letters of recommenda- 
tion from “two distinguished person- 
ages" found in her luggage when she 
was captured. In them, she is de- 
scribed as being “kind, affectionate 
and piously inclined”. Also in her 
boxes were several sacred volumes, 
such as Family Devotion for Every 
Day In the Year, though, as The 
Times had remarked, some evidence 
suggested that she was a "profane 
unoeliever" . The prison chaplains 
had found her stony ground, while 
the chastened Manning, whose latter 
days were full of pious gestures, 
claimed that when he had asked her 
what would become of her soul il 
she committed murder, she had 
answered, "We have no soul; after 
we are dead we are like a lump ol 
clay, and there is no thought of us”. 
Here, manifestly, the script leaves 
Macbeth for the lago of Verdi's Otel- 
to, whom Maria, if correctly re- 
ported, enterprisingly anticipates by 
nearly thirty years: 

Vlen dope* uinta irrision la Morte. 
E poi? E poi? La morte i ii Nnllfi. 
E vecchla Fola il Clet. 

Manning himself never matched 
this spectacular dramatic standard; 
he was merely a former railway 
guard, sacked under suspicion of 
Being Involved in a bullion tljeft. Nor 
was ne a natty dresser. Pethaps he 
just had the useful instinct that he 
simply had to play the Beast to her 
Beauty. Maria took inordinate care 
about her turn-out while in gaol, 
even making a new pair of drawers 
for her grand finale, when she also 
insisted on silk stockings and other 
such niceties. Dickens’s friend John 
Forster, who that day shared, with 
him a ten-guinea roof with a view, 
wrote to the luckless Bulwer Lytton, 
who had missed the spectacle (and 
connubial hangings aie excessively 
rare): 

You should have seen this woman 
ascend the drop, blindfold, and 
with a black lace veil over her face 
- with a step as firm as if she had 
been walking to a feast. She was 
beautifully dressed, every part of 
her noble figure finely and fully 
expressed by close fitting black 
satin, spotless white collar , , 
arid, gloves on fier, manicured 
.'hands. ' \ 

How, one might wonder, did Fors: 
ter know about that manicure? But, 
as will appear, he had access to yet 
more intimate details. Not alone in 
his “heroine-worship" (which he ack- 
nowledged), he reports that the doc- 
tor who later examined the malefac- 
tors’ bodies said “he had never seen 
so beautiful a .figure" - as Maria's, of 
course: poor Fred, whose swinging, 
corpse was "a filthy shapeless 
scarecrow" beside “her graceful 
aspect”,' excited no such attention t 
and the doctor even “compared her 
feet to those of a marble statue*. 
Some local magistrates also enjoyed 
the privilege of viewing this memor- 
able corpse, Maria’s big day. was 
M marred,’ however, by its coming at 
the wrong time of the month for her. 
Not wanting to disgrace herself, she 
had, reports her omniscient admirer 
Forster, "obtained a. dean napkin 
not. ten minutes before the drop”; .'• 

: Male victims of the hangman are 
said to experience, if all too briefly 
to enjoy, an erection as' they drop, 
Furater's pxcltemuut about Maria’s 
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noble anil “fully expressed" figure 
and about lhe sanitary engineering 
underneath that beautiful dress, sug- 
gests (hat Manning may nut have 
been alone in his momentary grati- 
fication. Many "high and influential" 
personages, moreover, felt an urgent 
need to pay their last respects to her 
interesting cadaver, it was reported, 
but were turned awuy by the Gov- 
ernor of the Horsentonger Lane 
Gaol, who nevertheless gratified 
those local magistrates, prudently re- 
membering, perhaps, on which coun- 
ty boundary's side his future bread 
might he buttered. At least one offi- 
cial, however, had not enjoyed (he 
day: the hangman, Cal craft, had nev- 
er wanted to hang a husband and 
wife together and, in the event, “did 
not much like it". 

Just before this final farewell per- 
formance Marin had been reconciled 
with her husband. After the murder, 
and the selling-up of their furniture, 
they had fled in opposite directions, 
she inking most of the loot to Edin- 
burgh and lie sailing to the Channel 
Islands to drown nis well-justified 
apprehensions in brandy. Roth had 
inefficiently taken calls, and the cab- 
bies were able to point the notice in 
(lie tight direction. The public, ugog 
fur their capture, whs thrilled when 
(heir descriptions were wired on the 
new electric telegraph to points 
north and south, and leader-writers 
were ecstatic about the efficacy ol 
this new scientific dimension in the 
war ueainsl crime. After their cap- 
ture the Mannings provided further 
excellent entertainment by trying to 
get each other hanged, though Maria 
made a feeble attempt to invent a 
young man from Guernsey who, she i 
claimed, had acted in concert with 
Manning in carrying out the murder. 
Manning, more communicative than | 
his wife, gave the authorities various j 
lengthy accounts of O'Connor's i 
death, in which Maria was to blame < 
( a line of defence stigmatized at the i 
time as being very unmanly). In his i 
condemned-cell confession, however, 
he ndmirted to having given the coup i 
de grdee: “he moaned, and I never ; 
liked him very well, and I battered i 


in his skull with a ripping chisel". 
This memorably laconic statement 
was much the best of Manning's tines 
in the drama. Milriu maintained her 
standard while availing death. 
"Damn seize you all” was her 
favourite form of address m her 
gaolers. “Duse and shameful Eng- 
land!" she had exclaimed on being 
found guilty, throwing the court rue 
at the lawyers. “Then she is no Judy” 
I was her comment on (he Queen’s 
refusing to grant a reprieve. 

Mr Horowitz's is the first full- 
length .study of this enduringly popu- 
lar murder - the Mannings held their 
place in the Chamber r*f Horrors 
until 1971, and may stilt be seen in 
the Tussaud storeroom at Wnokey 
Hole - and he tells his (ale well. He 
ends with the curious irony that, had 
Marin been Manning’s mistress 
rather than O’Connnr's, she might 
well have escaped the gallows. Her 
lawyers tiled 10 obtain a separate 
trial fur her under an ancient law 
allowing foreign defendants to de- 
mand n jury half of whom spoke 
their language, hut, unluckily for 
her, h law (lad been passed the pre- 
vious yenr conferring British 
citizenship on any foreign-horn 
woman married to u Briton. Bnro- 
witz sees Manning us the guiltier 
party, and argues that, on the evi- 
dence that would have been avail- 
able at a separate trial, Maria would 
not have been convicted. 

He offers a good account, too, of 
the controversy caused by Dickens's 
two famous letters to The Times 
arguing For private executions: the 
huge crowd had behaved in a 
degradingly ribald and profligate 
manner. (A minor controversy also 
ran on the Times correspondence 
page about the etiquette for more 
genteel members of execution audi- 
ences : was it right and decent to use 
opera-glasses, or was that going too 
far?) One touch missing from his 
narrative is the awareness shown by 
RidiHrd Altick in his Victorian Stu- 
dies in Scarlet (an admirable book 
about rmirder-manin to which i owe 
some of my quotations above) that 


the minuteness of the recorded evi- 
dence at trials for murder prmidcs u 
unique source for social historidits 
about the trivia of daily life - fur 
instance, in this case, that O’Connor 
kept the key of his tea-caddy on his 
key-ring. 

Dickens's four letters to the Daily 
/Veil* about capital punishment 
should he five Isec TLS. August 12, 
1965). Otherwise I noted no error - 
except the title. The Wnmun who 
Murdered Black Satin. Most sources, 
including the DNB entry on Maria, 
report that her choice of black .satin 
for her final nnpearance made the 
material unfashionable for many 
years thereafter. Boruwiu argues 
convincingly, however, on the evi- 
dence of fashion reports and haber- 
dashers' advertisements, that this is 
untrue. It seems a pity, then, that he 
should have retained an eye-catching 
title at the expense of" accuracy. 
Maria, however, inevitably inspired 
such myths. 

Another, unmentioned by Mr 
Hnruwit/, is the editor of Punch's 
telling his Table colleagues, in the 
1860s. how Charles Field the detec- 
tive "with his flabby hand and cool 
tongue" had “traced Mrs Munning to 
u lodging, and tapped at door ‘Only 
me - Charley Field - so just open 
the door quietly, Marin"'. As Inspec- 
tor Field was recognizably Dickens's 
Inspector Bucket, who arrests Hor- 
tense, this would indeed have been 
an intriguing additional link between 
Bleak House and the Manning case. 
But, though Field was involved in 
the investigations, Maria was in fact 
arrested by an Edinburgh policeman. 
With her nigh sense of the approp- 
riate, she would doubtless much 
have preferred it to have been the 
more illustrious man from Scotland 
Yard. 

In Rule Britannia (246pp. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. £8.95 0 7100 0774 
4) Peter Padmore offers a “sample in 
depth" of the Victorian and Edwar- 
dian navy, at a lime when, according 
to a French strategist, the sea, for 
England, was “a territory, a British 
territory of course". 


The shock of cold water 


By J. P. Kenyon 
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This is a Festschrift of consistently 


high quality, as befits its recipient, 
who is one of our most distinguished 
living historians. Hugh Trevor- 




Roper's output, in terms of crude 
bulk, has never been large - and it is 
a source of regret to nis admirers 
that it shows no signs of becoming 
much larger - but it hns been of a 
quite unusual quality, and it has cov- 
ered an unusual range: all the way 
from Hitler's Berlin to Justinian’s 
Constantinople. His scholarship in 
his preferred fields - the seventeenth 
century and the mid-twentieth - is 
immaculate and at times intimidat- 
ing, nnd if in other areas it is best 
described as “breezy", us in his rum- 
bustious Border raids into Scotland, 
one of his main contributions to his- 
torical thinking lies in his capacity to 
illumine a period not his own by 
dropping down into it new shafts of 
imaginative insight. His metaphorical 
description of the best kina of re- 
search is significant; “The water 
must be fresh, cold and stimulating-, 
it must flow from outside sources, 
and its impact must be perceptible, 
causing sudden shock, gradual 
adjustment, and the pleasant gurgle 
of controversy." 

It may be that at times he has 
been mischievous lor mischief's sake, 
and he is certainly one of the most 
youthful of our modern Nestors, but 
even in his trivialities he is sustained 
by one of the best prose styles of any 
historian writing todny. As Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones says in his preface, lie 
"writes not in sentences but in 

E erlods", and "few living authors 
ave a more felicitous ear for the 
rhythms of the language". Not sur- 
prisingly, he is one of the most 
aggressive defenders of the Book of 
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Common Prayer against the inanities 
of the new Afternative Service Book. 
It is good news that he has now 
embarked on a second academic 
career, at Cambridge, just as his 
first, at Oxford, was drawing to a 
close. It is a shame that modem 
contracts of employment will not 
allow him to emulate the feats of Sir 
Adolphus William Ward, another 
modem historian, who retired as 
Principal of Owens College, Man- 
chester, in 1897, only to be elected 
Master of Peterhouse in 1900 and to 
die in office in 1924. 

None of the contributors to this 
volume display his qualities, but it 
would be an unfair and unreal re- 
quirement that in the circumstances 
they should. Their function is to 
stand up and be counted, each hold- 
ing a tribute of pure research, ns at 
some harvest festival. And scholars 
from across the world have gathered 
for the occasion; America is well 
represented, ns is Oxford, of course; 
Fernand Braudel has sent something 
from Paris, and I even notice' two 
contributions from Cambridge 
(though one is from a new arrival 
there). 

.Richard Cobb, in an essay on 
"Thermidor or the Retreat from 
Fantasy", no doubt intended to be 
scintillating, comes nearest to the ex- 
ploration of broad, general themes in 
an unbuttoned, Trevor-Roperian 
way, and his style, though much 
overblown, does give the suggestion 
of a rather undisciplined distinction. 
Michael Howard, Trevor-Roper's 
successor in the Regius chair at Ox- 
ford," offers an elegant and percep- 
tive study of "Empire, Race and 
War ; in pre-1914 Britain”. Kevin 
Sharpe is useful on “Archbishop 
Laud and the University of Oxford’', 
an essay which has defepbr implica- 
tions 1 : than its title would suggest. 
Othtr contributions, as is not un- 
usual, seem to be chips hacked from 
a, larger sculpture, and some seem 
hampered by __ the restrictions . itni 
posed by the need to cram twenty- 
four, essays -into one not very large 
volume; (or instance, I, Would have 


liked to have heard much more from 
Valerie Pearl on "Social Policy j n 
Early Modern London”, and 1 am 
sure she would have heen nble and 
willing to provide it. Even so, some 
of Trevor-Roper’s younger pupil* 
hove been left off. it seems; Jeremy 
Caler’s entertaining vignette of 
"General Oughton versus Edin- 
burgh’s Enlightenment" would have 
been well balanced by something on 
Ireland from T, C. Barnard. 

Nor have many contributors 
heeded the master's own exhorta- 
tions. In his inaugural lecture at Ox- 
ford in 1957, which prefaces this 
volume, Trevor-Roper said, "History 
that is not useful, that has not some 
lay appeal, is mere antiquarianism; 
history that is not controversial is 
dead history.” It would he nskina too 
much, perhaps, for a volume of this 
nature to have wide popular appeal, 
and its utility is mainly for the pro- 
fession, but it is not unfair to say 
that it is curiously bland. In the 
background sometimes - as in Geof- 
frey Elton's “Arthur Hull. Lord Bur- 
ghley and the Antiquity of Parlia- 
ment” - a keen ear can detect “the 
pleasant gurgle of controversy", but 
there are no "sudden shocks". 
Moreover, only two contributors 
have followed up his suggestion. In 
the valedictory lecture which forms 
an epilogue to the volume, of the 
comparative value of imaginary 
alternative histories. Braudel discus- 
ses why the Reformation was not 
fully accepted in France, and by ini- 

E ilication explores what might have 
oppened if it had been. Sinnlarly, in 
"The Year of the Three Ambassa- 
dors". John Elliott considers the con- 
sequences for the Long Parliament If 
Charles I had been in a position to 
respond to Spain's overtures in 1640. 

But in any case it was a mistake to 
include two of Trevor-Roper's own 
lectures. Neither of them has the air 
of being particularly well digested, 
and the occasions on which they 
were delivered did not call for pro- 
fundity, yet in range of thought and 
distinction of style they are streets 
ahead of most of the essays sand- 
wiched between them; indeed, of 
some they seem to make a gentle 
mockery. I would rather have seen 
them embodied in a new collection 
of his own, It is fourteen years since 
he published the last such collection, 
Religion, the Reformation and Social 
Change, and those who seek the best 
of his work since then must grub 
around in the less frequented stacks 
of a major library. 

For instance, an expensive and 
now scarce Festschrift for Theodore 
Besterman conceals some of his 
most original thoughts on Gibbon; 
his less original thoughts on this sub- 
ject, though still valuable, form the 
introduction to an American “Port- 
able Gibbon”. That recondite and 
forbidding periodical Studies in Vol- 
taire and the Eighteenth Century has 
two sparkling essays From him on 
aspects of the Enlightenment; one of 
which, on “The Sottish Enlighten- 
ment”, produced something of a flur- 
ry when be had the temerity to deliv- 
er it as a lecture at St Andrews. H'* 
summation on Clarendon, another 
lecture, was published in paraphlcj 
form in 1975, though some of U 
survived in an introduction to a 
selection from Clarendon^ History, 
which now seems to have been re- 
maindered, So far as I know he has 
n«vi>r rp.nrlnM an esenv on '‘The 
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scintillating, comes nearest to the ex- volume on The Age of Expansion m 
ploration of broad, general themes in 1968. Lamentably, there are prob- 
an unbuttoned, Trevor-Roperian ably others which have escaped my 
way, and his style, though much notice. Lamentably, because even in 
overblown, does give the suggestion his slightest work he displays those 
® ,a Jhcr undisciplined distinction . powers of Imagination which are a 
Michael Howard, Trevor-Roper's stimulus to other historians. To 
successor in the Regius chair at Ox- quote his own words again, by way 
ford, offers an elegant and perpep- 0 f envoi : “In the end, it is the im- 
hw study of ‘‘Empire, Race and agination of the historian, not W 
War ; in pre-1914 Britain . Kevin scholarship or his methods .(neces- 
Sharpe is _ useful on “Archbishop 8 ary though these are), which ww 
Laud and the University of Oxford’ 1 , discern the bidden forces of change. 
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To whitewash the whites 


By Simon Jenkins 

MERVYN REES nnd CHRIS DAY: 
Muldergale 

The Story of the Info Scandal 
222p. Macmillan South Africa, 
distributed by Rex Codings. £7.50. 

0 86954 089 0 

The South African information depart- 
ment scandal, which biokc mu face in 
pi7,K uini bubbled fiercely until ihe 
resignation of President John Voisier 
in 1W0. can lie read in two ways. To 
most liberal critics <4 South Ah'icu it 
was a squalid but inevitable consequ- 
ence of the moral degradation of 
apartheid. For many South Africans, 
however, the manner of its uncover- 
ing was a testament to the country's 
political maturity and to the extent 
of judicial and press freedom which 
still exists there. Both views prob- 
ably overstate its significance. 

The scandal itself was blissfully 
straight for ward. An ambitious new 
111:111 arrives to head the government 
information department at the unpre- 
cedentedly voting age of thirty-eight. 
This man,' Eschel Rhoodie, conceives 
a dramatic plan to take South Afri- 
ca's' case off the defensive with a 
drive to establish front organizations, 
agencies and covert “friends of South 
Africa 1 ' throughout the Western 
world. South Africa, said Rhoodie, 
should break through the "paper cur- 
tain” constructed round her by the 
world's media. 

Rhoodie worked skilfully within the 
government dlite to secure the support 
of such figures as Dr Connie Mulder, 
heir apparent to prime minister John 
Vorster. General van den Be rah. the 
head of BOSS, and even Mr vorster 
himself. Muklcr in particular saw his 
plan as the spearhead *>1 a new interna- 
tionalism. a ••vcrlietc” (enlightened) 
campaign to brine about South Africa's 
eventual rcudmissiou to the world 
community. It was the "new" foreign 
ptifiev. and Rhoodie was the epitome 
of the new Afrikaner, cosmopolitan, 
self-confident, extrovert, a far cry from 
the dour Boer of English ridicule. 

The price Rhomljc pul on his plan 
fas a huge 02 millions. It depended 
for its success on being kept absolutely 
secret - as secret 11s any defence 
project. This money was duly agreed in 
1972 by a cabinet commit tee headed by 
the prime minister himself. 

From then on. Rhoodie's fertile, 
extravagant but naive political im- 
agination ran riot. His department's 


woik became a trail ut lusiuj \ill.r.. 1 
executive jets, expense .iccmfms jm! i 
well-heeled a cents in even capital. 
Money was used l<> help United Stales . 
congressmen and British Ml's; u back- 
ed a political part y in Nnnv.n. the Club 
ol Ten in London and ihc pniuc 
m mister ol the Seychelles; it estab- 
lished lecture tours, university re- 
search institutes, church pressure 
groups. book publishing houses, spe- 
cialist magazines: it delved into the 
murky world of international arms and 
oil dealing. But most of all. Rhoodie 
(;m ex-joumalisi) was obsessed with 
the press. At the expense of some 
U5m his department financed a news- 
paper in South Africa, the Citizen, in 
count ei the liberal bins ot the English- 
language press. He tried to buy the 
ailing Washington Star in America, 
L'Erpress In Paris, the Investors 
Chronicle in London. He almost 
gained majority control of the British 
publishing house Morgan Grampian. 

A Western journalist, publisher or 
politician hau only to mention South 
Africa in a remotely sympathetic 
tone and a Rhoodie operator would 
try to stuff money in nis pockets. 

R hoodie’s j«»y-ride at govern ment 
expense lasted six years. All the prin- 
cipals involved in it are now disgraced. 
Credit for his downfall can go to 
successive judicial inquiries, brave in- 
vestigative reporting (which in South 
Africa means very brave), political 
in-fighting and. ultimately, the 
absurd: tv of Rhoodie's original con- 
cept. versus r blocked the depart- 
ment's funds in 1978. but it was his 
resignation as prime minister and Mul- 
der s bid to succeed him which tore the 
scandal open. Mulder's opponents, 
and especially Mr P. w. Botha, 
found in it the perfect weapon 
against him. In the end he was ex- 
pelled from the National Party and 
now haunts its right wing (Mulder Is 
nothing if not opportunistic) with his 
National Conservative Parly. Vorster 
himself later had to resign as State 
President. 

Mntdergaie is the story of the affair 
:i*» seen by tw.» journalists on the Rand 
Daily Mail. Mwrvyn Rees and Chris 
Dny‘, involved in tracking down 
Rhoodie as he fled from retribution 
.across Europe and America. It is 
basically their diary of the case and is 
largely unanalyticttl. lapsing frequently 
into memos, notes, ana reprinted 
newspaper articles. Though this 
yields frequent insights into the exo- 
tic personalities who crossed their 
path, the narrative is spoilt by the 
reporters' fascination with their own 
process of work, colleagues sarcastic, 
editors fretful, wives and families 


Information, please 


neglected. Rhoodie, Mulder. Vorv 
ler. fudge Muswri (the real hero of 
Muldergale) arc at limes just the 
supporting cast for Messrs Rees nnd 
Day. Much of the book is in omiio 
rtvifi and the recounting of every 
verbal exchange between the jour- 
nalists often looks suspiciously like 
subsequent dramatization. Since 
there ts no index, the book is useless 
for reference purposes. And the 
whole suffers from being a near 
parody of Woodward and Bernstein's 
All the President's Men. 

Nonetheless Muldergote is a grip- 
ping story. Rhoodie emerges as an 
astonishing, almost endearing, 
character, a flash of colour across 
the universal grey of Pretoria 
bureaucracy. And by telling their 
tale in the manner of a schoolboy 
thriller, Rees and Day perhaps unin- 
tentionally bring the Inroscandnl into 
its proper perspective, 

This was no Watergate. The CIA 
might frown m RIkuhUc's extrava- 
gance and incompetence but hardly at 
his ethics. I Ic wrecked one politic-inn's 
chances of the premiership, but he 
destabilized no government . caused no 
deaths nr injuries (die Schmidt min- 
ders mentioned in the book remain 
unsolved), and it is hard to discern 
what damage he could anyway have 
done to Suutli Africa's international 
reputation. His was essentially a 
budgetary crime, und whin govern- 
ment. be it ever so liberal, is free of 
those? Indeed how many members ol 
the United Nations would bother to 
subject such goings-on to judicial 
inquiry, press censure and dismissal 
from office? 

Muldereuie was chiefly an often cc 
against Afrikaner political respectabil- 
ity. It trod on the old com: the 
Afrikaner's naivety and sense of Inter- 


national inferiority compared with the 
English community, ft nnd less to do 
with apartheid than with the hypocrisy 


and rambling inefficiency of one-party 
government grown lax in -its control 
procedures. The eventual uncovering 
■>t the scandal was a function partly «»l 
South Africa's comparatively overt 
politics, but partly ulso of the tattered 
shreds of judicial, legislative nnd press 
constraints on executive power which 
still exist In South Africa. 

And here, the press must take 
pre-eminence. Judges, politicians and 
civil servants could uring Rhoodie and 
Mulder to account. But the press - in 
this cftse Rees. Day and Allis ter 
Sparks’s Rand Daily Mail - provided 
the stage on which they did so. and that 
stage in South Africa is still, 
tenuously, free. This book at least 
shows how precious is that freedom. 


Joseph Conrad (1857-1924: location 
of any Conrad manuscripts or 
typescripts not reported in Gordan 
Ljndstrand’s survey of the ftema 
published in Conradiana in 1969; 
for a descriptive catalogue of the 
literary manuscripts. 

Donald W. Rude. 
Texas Tech University, Lubbock, 
Texas 79409. 

£■ Af. Delafleld (Mrs Paul Dash- 
wood), author ot The Diary of a 
Provincial Lady', personal re- 
miniscences of anecdotes sought 
for biography. 

Jeoffry Spence 

34 Manor Avenue, Caterham CR3 

6AN. 

Alphonse Esquiros (1812-76), French 
Romantic writer and political 
activist: any- information about 
« Jhini including his stay in England 
(1B54-69), documents correspond- 
ence, literary associations; tor a 
doctoral thesis. 

:- ' Anthony Zielonka. 

Lyttelton Road. Stechford, 

.Birmingham B33 8BN. 

Thonjas Gresham (1519-79), finan- 
' a 8®nt of Elizabeth I at 
• Antwerp; whereabouts of any«let- 
written by him not yet printed 
Or calendared in print, or listed in 
any printed bibliography; for a col- 
lected edition of his letters, to be 
published by the London Record 
! Society. . , 

l5 kni^ ,buty RMd^bSort^JQ 

' P,vT.,i 'i ■ ■ • :! 


John Haslam (1764-1844), Apothec- 
ary to Royal Bethlem Hospital un- 
til 1816: references to bis contribu- 
tions ot the lay periodical press, 
such as Literary Gazette, or any 
written or printed contemporary 
documents other then medical 
("Barleycorn Club"), by or about 
him, excepting willinm Jervis's 
books; for a study of his life and 
relationship to Dr Wm Kitchiner, 
(d 1827) 01 the Cook's Oracle, etc. 

Francis Shiller. 

University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Department of the History 
of Health Sciences, Room 406 U, 
San Francisco, California 94143. 

Historical I epic poems published In 
English since i960-, in book, sec- 
tions of a book, or chapbook for- 
mat; original epics, as well as his- 
torical or epic improvizations, 
adaptations, re- tellings or work- 
ings; information and copies 
needed for an annotated bib- 
liography. 

DeWitt Clinton. 

Department of English, University 
of Wisconsin -7 Whitewater, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 53190. 

Hurford Janes, author of The Col- 
oured Brat: unpublished plaVjjer- 
formdd at Gateway Theatre Club, 
London, in 1950-, copy needed for 
research purposes. 

,G. A. Smith. 

Department of General Studies, 
Wnlfrun College of Further 
Education: Paget . Road, 

Wolverhampton. wy6 0DU. 


John Mackintosh MP : I have recent- 
ly deposited the papers of my late 
husband John Mackintosh In the 
National Library of Scotland and 
■ have placed the absolute minimum 
of restrictions on access to them. 
Owners of letters or papers con- 
nected with him are invited to add 
to this collection; the originals can, 
if desired, be copied and returned. 

Una Maclean Mackintosh, 
Nether Liberton' House, Old Mill 
Lane, Gllraertbn Roadj- Edin- 
burgh EH16 9TZ. . - • ' 

Sir Robert Sangster Rait (1874-1936), 
sometime Principal of Glasgow 
University: whereabouts of his 
papers or of his two surviving 
daughters, Ruth and Margaret. 

Hugh Tulloch. 

Department of History, University 
of Bristol, Wills Memorial Build- 
fa ||. Queens Road, Bristol BS8 

Robert Torrens (1785-1864), political 
economist: whereabouts of his 
long-yanished private papers be- 
queathed to his second wire Esther 
(nfe Serle) but not mentioned in 
her will; nor in that of Torrens’s 
second- son, Robert- R. Torrens; 
Only direct . descendants by a 
granddaughter who married Sif 
Rowland Hill’s , only son; for a 
biography, . 1 1 

■ ' ; ; Peter L. Moore; 
Research School of Social Scien- 
ces, Australian National Universj- 
g^PO Box 4, Canberra ACT 
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Journey 


> ’One ot Mf Nolpaul's best books' . 
Anthony Powoll, DJelegiaph 


'One wishes one had written ft'. 
Janies'Comoron, Spectator 

Trenchant and melancholy , . . 
honest and uncolopred by 
either religious orpolltlcal 
preconception ... a line book' 
Anlhony Butgoss.. Observer 

'He Is a modem master' 
John Carey, S. Times 
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How to master the art 

Jeffery (Aiuip 

Foreword by David Hockney 

£10.95 256pp 20pp colour 1 - b/w illustrations 
throughout 233 97387 7 

JERUSALEM 

Song of Songs ; 

jilt j nil Leon J his 

£?4.95 328pp 200 colour . -b/w Illustrations 

throughout 233 97389 3 

ANOTHER BLOODY DAY 
IN PARADISE! 

The 1 981 West Indies Test Match Series 
f : r.ink’ Kciifinp 

£ 6 95 1 78pp 12 pp b/w photographs 233 97400 8 

SOLDIERING ON 

An unofficial portrait of the British Army 

Dennis Hitrkcr 

£8.50 258pp 233 973915 

THE ROAD TO NUREMBERG 

Bradley l\ S mi ill 

£7.95 304pp 233 97410 1 

STITCHES IN TIME 

The Commonwealth in World Politics 
,-lrno/i/ Nnttf/f tmf/i (ilyde Saucer 

£9,95 324pp 233 97426 1 

THE POLITICS OF URANIUM 

.Y ei mat/ Moss 

£4.95 paperback 204pp 233 97397 4 

THE RETURN OF THE 
AYATOLLAH 

The Iranian Revolution from Mossadeq to Khomeini 
Mohameil IJcikil 
£9,95 220pp 233 97404 0 
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Aspects of Irishness 


By Patricia Craig 

SEAN OTAOLA1N: 

Collected Stories 
Volume 2 

450pp. Const able. £8.95. 

0 05 46210 9 


“There are two types of Irishman I 
cannot stand. The first is always 
trying to behave the way he thinks 
the English behave. The second is 
always trying to behave the way he 
thinks the Irish behave." In the story 
"Persecution Mania" , O’Fao Inin's 
narrator, who is probably not loo 
sharply differentiated front the au- 
thor, proceeds to take as an example 
of the second type a political jour- 
nalist who gets malice, loquacious- 
ness, soapincss, spleen, effrontery, 
jocularity, fey ness and cynicism into 
his manner out of a benighted wish 
to embody nil the so-called national 
trails. Affectation of Irishness is t\u 
appropriate target for ridicule in 
Irish fiction, and here, hs elsewhere. 
Scan QTuolain ridicules it with as 
much verve as, say, Myles na gCopa- 
Icen (Flann O'Brien), but with 
rather less acrimony. It is more 
usual, though, in O’Fuolain's stories, 
to find ostentatious (and ostenta- 
tiously Irish) behaviour ascribed to a 
natural extravagance of temperament 
- not offectea at all. Or, if it is 
assumed, it's assumed so thoroughly 
tiiat it appears instinctive. The vivid 
exaggerations - "The wind that blew 
the legs off her, or the bus that went 
down Fifth Avenue at a hundred 
miles an hour" - barefaced blether, 
vigorous bellyaching, roaring and 
scoffing: these aspects of Irishness 
are aspects of these sf oriel* too. But 
only aspects: what interests O’Fao- 
lain more than full-blooded charac- 
terization is the subtle interaction 
between the complementary follies 
of his characters. 

He handles flamboyance easily, in 
a traditional Irish way, but many of 
his most satisfactory stories - “Lav-, 
•era of the Lake ' for example, 
“Love’s Young Dream” or “A Sweet 

.. Colleen" - are not in the least flam- 
boyant. These are marked by a diffe- 
rent kind of deftness; they arc grace- 
ful and discreet. As he said himself, 
he relishes "secret, self-decejving 
ambiguities" more than the “crisp 
certainties of the world at large” - 
innocent postures and pretences 
which may show up as much as they 
conceal. Jenny, the adulterous wife 
in “Lovers of the Lake, needs to 
ciing to God dniitch as to her lover 
Flannery. To demonstrate her faith-, . 
or her penitence, or just to assert ah 
element of her personality which she 
■feels has been overlooked, she sets 
off for a bleak island in b Donegal 
lake - Sj Patrick's Purgatory. Here, 
barefoot pilgrims walk with out- 
stretched arms over sharp stones or 
kneel praying in the rain and taud. 
For three days^ they go without sleep 
and food. Are these ascetic, sell- 
mortifying, lunatic Irish Catholics? 
Not a .bit of ii, they are the plain 
people - (hough they do derive some 
• obscure inorafbencfii.from the exor- 
cise, difficult for the uninitiated to 
apprehend, which puts them in touch 
with the ; spjrit'Qf the early Christian 
church. . f tannery, in O’Faolain's 
story*, follows, Jepny to the island - 

; ; not, .psighMffrst supposes, for the . 

, purpqtevqf, Walter y. by t . simply In . 
aii riUembtT.toluhUeratHdd/fhe pecu- v 

• .. ilflfities^oilhetfhdttire. (He is a sue- . 

cessftil ’DofcUrt 1 surgeon and atheist.) 
v He - -ti .tolarpnt and worldly ex- 
■. Cdthblic f.'dislrusls extremes, 'parti- ■ 
• Mv CUlarly extremes; of religious feeling, 
i *yWlhy:;fof Jenhy f ir undim l- 
. ; ^Dy. the end of the story. . 


different fiirin 1 ': here, sharper anil 
more complex. There’s a marvellnus 
sense of late childhood, of the coun- 
tryside around the Curragh, of secur- 
ity. gaiety, oddity and intemperance 
about this story, undercut, of course, 
by retrospective melancholy and 
knnwingness. The balance is impress- 
ively maintained. 

The folly of trying to give subst- 
ance to an illusion that thrives on 
evasiveness and secrecy is the subject 
of “One Night in Turin", whose 
mock -lavish opening - “One robin- 
singing, cloud-racing, wet -grassed 
Monday morning lust April” - seems 
carefully designed to make you im- 
agine, wrongly, that you're in for a 
piece of overblown Celtic whimsy. 
The hero of this story, in the end, 
experiences "the depths of . . . de- 
light and misery", these emotions 
occurring simultaneously for maxi- 
mum impact. O’Faolain's characters, 
it's (rue, generally do get (he most 
nut of their predicaments; everything 
is felt in an extreme. The small con- 
tretemps is turned into high comedy: 
the behaviour of the dotty old aunt 
in " Dividends", for example, whose 
inability to grasp the rudiments of a 
simple financial arrangement may be 
seen as a peculiar kind of canniness. 
(This lady is labelled openly with the 
author's name, re-anglicized - Whe- 
lan - which raises nn interesting 
point about the convergence of fic- 
tion and autobiography in the 
stories.) 

Adolescent holidays spent “sitting 
under dripping hedges in West Cork, 


bn newspaper the Daily Crucifix tells 
us something, after all. about the 
role of (he church in Ireland. And 
what of ihe soulfnl/shop- keeping 
dichotomy, (he round lower standing 
aloof and the greasy till'.' OTaolain’s 
revolutionaries - turned - businessmen 
simply capitalize on the glamour of 
nationalism in their trade-names: 
Celtic Corsets. Gaelic Gowns. “I was 
working for Ireland", declares Joe in 
“No Country for Old Men”. Build- 
ing up the country we fought for.” 
And what was lie doing? Manufac- 
turing corsets “with designs from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels on em”. 


Magic and poison 


By John Ryle 


talking Irish to old men with mouths 
full of bad teeth and minds full of 
primordial memories" gave Sean 
O'Faolain a taste for heroic absurdi- 
ties; a stint with the anti-Treaty 
forces in the Civil War of 1922-23 
provided him with ‘ special insight 
into the republican mentality; ex- 
nsperntion with the course of Irish 
political thinking after 1923 made 
him sceptical about the integrity and 
the suvoir faire of poJiticinns. Irish 
philistinism was n source of bitter- 
ness too; he lived, after all, in whnt 
Brian Moore has referred to as "the 
book -banning Ireland pf the Twen- 
ties through to the Fifties", and his 
own first collection of stories. Mid- 
summer NigJtt Madness (1932) was 
an early object of suspicion for the 
Censorship Board. There is nothing 
sour or demoralized about O'Fao- 
lain’s social criticism, though: he 
keeps his comments on this subject 
playful and unimpassioned. They are 
none the less pointed; lo call a popu- 


You might think this is going too 
far; but the stmy is so richly ambiva- 
lent and complicated that it easily 
accommodates the small piece of bla- 
tant Tun. O’Faolain takes a couple of 
elderly Dubliners, Civil War veter- 
ans, miL.' of them u prosperous com- 
pany director, the other his em- 
ployee. am) sets them blundering 
along (he border between the North 
and the South in the aftermath of an 
IRA attack on a barracks (it is the 
late 1950s: not the current IRA cam- 
paign but the last one, which had 
more of farce and less of ferocity 
about it). The men (who are impli- 
cated in the incident, but only 
peripherally) are lumbered moreover 
with the body of a dead terrorist. 
“Once more they struggled up the 
road, bearing the youth between 
them." What r s also dead and gone, 
of course, is their own youth - the 
ideals it fostered, the chimerical re- 
public. One - the cleverer one - gets 
a taste of exhilaration from the pre- 
sent foolhardy undertaking, the 
other holds on to his natural shrewd- 
ness and caution - purposelessly, as 
it turns out. O’Faolain uses one of 
his most effective devices - the strik- 
ing mischance presented comically, 
or at least briskly and laconically - 
to let us know what happened: "Less 
than half an hour later they were 
back in the North, facing the guns of 
a Northern patrol." Instead of mak- 


PETEH CAREY: 

Bliss 

296pp. Faber. £6.50. 

0 571 11769 4 

Now that the regular stuff of serious 
fiction has become darkness, mad- 
ness, dope, odd sex and dire futur- 
ity, it is worth singling out from the 
ruck of such fashionable perversity 
an author with a truly striking vision 
of the dark side of the family ro- 
mance and the fraught times that 
engender it. Peter Carey’s variable 


but compelling collection of short 
stories, The Fat Man in History 
(1980, now published in paperback 
as Exotic Pleasures, the belter to tap 
the perversity market) contains some 
vivid fantasies of the near future, a 
future that one character refers to 
sardonically as “the most picturesque 
phase of capitalism". Carey’s first 
novel links these futures to our pres- 
ent in the story of an advertising 
man whose temporary death front 
heart failure jolts him into a radically 
novel view of the world he inhabits 
and his own right place in it. 


Harry Joy takes about us long to 
die as Tristram Shandy took to get 
born, and his story has the same 


mg their way into the South and 
safety they have taken a wrong 
turning. 

This story, for all its virtuosity and 
humour, is full of matter; many 
issues are raised and aired in the 
course of one significant night. It’s 
one of O’Faolain s best; but every- 
thing included in this excellent 
volume demands, and repays, the 
closest consideration. The stories are 
diverting and disquieting by turns, in 
the most illuminating manner. 


ingeniously anecdotal structure. In 
notebooks he charts the topography 
of hell, as he now perceives his 
pleasant bourgeois life to be, with a 
sad compulsiveness. His guide to 
these infernal regions is Honey Bar- 
bara, hippie and part-time whore 
whom he meets after leaving his 
wife, who herself dreams of leaving 
him and heading the other way: New 
York, capitalism's heart of darkness, 
where she will become a hotshot 
adwoman. Their son dreams of drug- 
running in South America; their 
daughter dreams of revolution. They 
are people. Honey Barbara reckons, 
with trunkloads of dreams and ideas, 
but nothing in the present. 

Carey is serious about dreams and 
delusions. Harry’s new vision of the 
ugliness and despair in the here and 
now releases all kinds of magic and 
poison in the family network. He 
leaves home; he is committed to a 
mental hospital by his son; his wife' 
takes over his advertising agency; his 
partner takes over his wife; she dies 
of cancer; he leaves the city for the 
rain forest where Honey Barbara 


lives with her father, a beekeeper in 
an enclave of communards and cult 
followers. (This is where bliss comes 
in.) 

Here Hany remembers the world 
of his own father, who read palms 
and told stories, "stories that drifted 
like groundsel seed and took root in 
unlikely places”. In the transition to 
a longer form of fiction, Carey has 
retained a notion of the story, in its 
various guises of dream, legend and 
anecdote, as something more solid 
and elemental than the elaborate 
architectonics of the novel. Bliss is, 
in fact, a novel largely about stories 
7 marriage as a meeting of two fami- 
ly mythologies, advertisements as a 
kind of alchemy of the imagination 
opposed to the natural magic of the 
wild - and how stories can trap peo- 
ple or lead them astray or take 
them, once in a while, to blissful 
conclusions. Carey uses coarse ele- 
ments of farce - elephants that sit on 
cars, funny waiters or wives and lov- 
ers caught flagrante delicto - end 
ancient narrative devices (“when he 
was about to die in a foreign country 
years later ...’’) with a stylish in- 
souciance. They work perhaps be- 
cause the mode of his narrative is 
not strictly realistic, and because of 
an implication that the reality of 
people in cities who read books is 
itself some form of false conscious- 
ness. There is a nostalgia for the 
spoken word, the rapt audience ol 
children or forest dwellers; and a 
pantheistic yearning for the silence 
of the forest. 

When Harry finally escapes to the 
pastoral realm and fades into the 
greenwood, the narrative does suffer 
a little genre-slippage and the reader 
cannot help missing the blithe acuity 
of Carey's more swart passages. The 
happy nippies in the forest bear a 
dispiriting resemblance to hobbits. It 
is touching, though, that a writer of 
Carey’s gifts, one whose short stories 
are so bleak and doom-laden, should 
be lured into this sentimentality by a 
nostalgia for ha ppy endings. 

The second issue of Short Story 
Monthly, edited by Flora Phillips, is 
now available (78pp. Ardmoray, 


Looking at the consequences 


By Anthony Delius 

ALAN PATON: ~~~ 

Ah, But Your Land Is Beautiftil 
271pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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Not only has the depth, fervour and 
organization of racism in South Afri- 
ca given a new word - apartheid - to 
the dictionary of world politics, but 
il has also made a sizable contribu- 
tion to the number of the world's 
books, from academic monographs 


i ? new ph^e,tfuheir relationship hav 

f-- ■ • ■; r , , vj^cn reachedr -the! end of the affair. 
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comedies of . Ihe twentieth century, 
Slznv Bahzi ls Dead) 'and has been 
the basis of TV dramas and discus- 1 
sions with 1 such regqlnrily that it is 
starling, to bore viewers. 

: Alan Ppton, who could make a 
fair claim tp having 'sparked off 
much lot- -this Uterary activity,' has 
now, publisheM a/itoypl looking back 
oyer the soda), bpd political consequ- 
ences -or- alj • tiiaf : he. had .warded 

aonlnil .in Kis Arc* Ilntul ilk!;... 




other: writers *fo <hd world-wide in- 
. terdst . . in what -...had. hitherto seemed 
the wdrtby .bpt ratlier drearySubjecl 
;q£ race relation*.' ' PatofTs View novel; 
Ah. ' 'But • Your band}, is , Beautiful, 






announce: "It is the first novel in a 
trilogy . . . which may even surpass 
the extraordinary impact of Paton’s 
classic." Even the new novel’s title, 
ironically echoing the title of its pre- 
decessor, seems to invite comparison 
and present a challenge. The later 
novel begins where the earlier one 
left off, when the apartheid of (he new 
Nationalist Government had begun 
to entrench in law and further insti- 
tutionalize the slightly more hapha- 
zard race discrimination of former 
days. The style of Cry, the Beloved 
Country is reproduced almost exactly 
in the new book with its use of 
longlsh passages of explanatory dia- 
logue and sequences or terse drama- 
tic dialogue, with occasional Cassan- 
dra-Uke;lnterventioqs by the author, 
And . again it is from one of these 
interventions that the .nevv, book 
takes , its title: -. , " •• 

Ah, but the land is beautiful. It is, 
the land where Sister Aidan met 
. her unspeakable death, and 14- 
. year-old Johnnie Reynders hanged 
himself in his bedroom because 
. ’ the white high school turned him 
■h hway:;,. 

Some of the characters, too. have 
a fartiiiy resemblance to those of the 
earlier novel, but are brought for- 
: *ard intp more troubled times. The 

S ew novel is an amalgam Of facr and 
c(ion: imaginary characters rub 
shoulders with- many who are living 
or have recently lived in the . red 
■ South Africa of today* A whole rep: 

• resentative host bf. South African 
hutnhnfty moves . through the book In 
'i .HaUtfcritig agitation - white liberals! 

. htdiab merchariis, officials , of the 
• peparln)ent of Justice,- black .head, 

i-jy -.L- ^..vv: /•; 


masters, black court-messengera and 
African nationalist leaders, senior 
Anglican clericals, cabinet ministers, 
police Interrogators, brave brown 

S rls, rebellious white boys, senior 
dges, poison-pen letter writers, and 
many others. With them we are 
taken through a course of legislative- 
ly ■ contrived human calamines: Im- 
prisonment for being brown and 
found reading in a white library, 
losing one’s home for being black in 
an area re-zoned to the whites, and 
utter ruin for being white and trying 
to make love to a woman of another 
colour. There is one man of mixed 
race who loses home, wife, children, 
and job in one police swoop because 
of his ethnic ambivalence. 

• One might have expected that 
fijich a crowded and comprehensive 
■■.book would become not much more 
.than a senes of dramatized newspap- 
extending through the 
1950s. But not so. After a slightly 
sluggish start, the story begins to 
gather pace, and quite suddenly the 
reader is racing through a series of 
.climaxes, being buffeted between 
■Sadistic cruelty and extraordinary 
snintliness, All of it is executed With 
masterly economy. 

For all the liveliness, insight' and 
of the dialogue through 
which they express themselves, most of 
(he characters speak id the same 
sVQlce 1 .T , iey seem to be vehicles for 
Patpns own .convictions arid observa- 
2L 0l T t ,e | or Cf of his own.com- 

f/nrii J hc f fe Uy defeated liberal 


Monthly, edited by Flora Phillips, is 
now available (78pp. Ardmoray, 
Methven Road, Whitecraigs, Glas- 
gow. 80p) and contains new stories 
By Jack Trevor Story and Tiro 
Owens, as well as previously pub- 
lished work by Doris Lessing, Hein- 
rich B611, Freu Urquhart, Kazuo Ishi- 
guro and Frank Tuohy. The first 
issue included stories t>y Flannery 
O'Connor, Paul Theroux and John 
Updike. 


rather more functional than flesh and 
blood. It is some of the minor char- 
acters who come alive, such as the 
poison-pen letter writer. Proud 
White Christian Woman, and Prem’s 
parents - the wealthy ftidian mer- 
chant, M.K. Bodasingh, and the 
sharp-tongued Mrs Bodasingh. Ycl 
even Mrs Bodasingh seems to be 
speaking out of Paton’s own occa- 
sional despondency when site turns 
op her husband and his friend ana 
cries, "‘You don't want to be 
liberated ... You'd much rather 
be governed by Dr Mai an than by 
Chief Lutuli and Dr. Monty." 

South African readers, or some of 
them, might wonder If there isnt 
luyking in the subconscious or ijj e 
book that reluctance of all 
minorities in the country to be mice 
by the black majority. Th* . ver 7 
liberalism Patqn himself espouses 
may be suspect !to some, as wanting 
to diljite the possibility of that. tw®- 
We are of course presented In the 
book . with many black individuals: 
yet curiously enough there Is4m» 
impression of the overwhelming . 
African majority. We seem to peer 
at the Africans from the superstruc- 
ture of a white world, administrative 
or intellectual. This may, .’of course, 
be a subtle device of Paton's to pr^ 
seiit the general condition .of white 
South Africans, but ft detracts from 
the edmpirehensibility of the novel- 
Or perhaps Patoh is going; to ^ .tal ke .us 


.1;; « ■ . J. I-. <•• . ••;••••• . , 


deeper into the sqciety and identity 
of ihe, black majority when he pph' 
lisftes the newt novel of :bi$ trilogy. 
Judging by his achievement m , 
Bid Your Laud is fleaytlfid h>s pb ff ’ 
$ft,iare.nqwherq | .near falftng. 
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Tiptoeing through the cowslips 


RODNEY ENGEN: 

Kale Greenaway 
A Biography 

240pp. MacDonald. £14.95. 
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“No one could draw roses like Kate 
Greenaway'', said her friend Mrs 
Allingham. The tragedy, for Kate's 


own emotional well-being, was that 
she could not only draw the emblem 
but recrcnle the girl, nine-ycar-old 
Rosie Poise, Rose La Touche, whom 
Ruskin fell in love with, proposed 
marriage to, and lost. When Rose 
died after estrangement and mad- 
ness, Ruskin sought substitutes by 
entertaining local schoolgirls, and by 
devouring the images of innocence 
and classic childish beauty he found 
in Kate Greenaway's early books. 
But whereas Ruskin loved the im- 
ages, so very different from their 
plain and dumpy maker. Kate fell in 
love with Ruskin himself. And 
whereas Kate's genius was for in- 
venting and drawing quaint, nostalgic 
cldthes and accessories for her fi- 

B ures (would her career nowadays 
ave more resembled Laura 
Ashley’s?), Ruskin wanted these 
done away with, in studies of “gir- 
lies" meant for his eyes: 

As we’ve got so far as taking oft 
hats [he wrote to her], I trust we 
may in time get to taxe off just a 
little more - say mittens - and then 
- perhaps - even shoes! and - (for 
fairies) even . . . stockings - and 
then 

It was a relationship conducted 
chiefly by correspondence. Ruskin 
and Kate Greenaway corresponded 
for two years before they met in 
1882. and the letters went on. daily 
at times, until Ruskin’s death eight- 
een years later. Rodney Engen’s is 
the second full-scale biography of 
Kate Greenaway, and the first to be 
able to quote the surviving letters 
without impediment. The first book, 
by M . H . Spielniann and G . S. 
f-ayard (father of Auden’s “loony 
Layard”). had to contend with Joan 
Severn. Ruskin’s cousin and protec- 
tress, pencilling through anything in 
the Master’s letters that would sug- 
gest more than "an ordinary affec- 
tionate friendship". Their book, pub- 
lished in 1905, tour years after Kate 
Greenaway’s deoth, was in any case 
a work or piety (it began: "About 
the name or Kate Greenaway there 
floats a perfume so sweet and frag- 
rant that even at the moment of her 
death we thought more of the artist 
than of the friend we had lost.") Mr 
tngen’s account of the Ruskin- 
Greennway friendship is naturally, 
therefore, the core or his book. 

Kate Oreenaway was the daughter 
of John Greenaway, a wood engraver 
of good reputation and precarious 
livelihood. Shortly after Kate, his 
second daughter, was born, he de- 
cided to leave the firm of Landells 
and set up on his own* on the 
strength of. an important-seeming 
commission for new illustrations to 
Dickens. This project was so crucial 
to his career that he appears la have 
sent his family away from their home 
in the new East London artisan sub- 
of Hoxton to stay with relatives 
, . ! n a Nottinghamshire village, Rotles- 
jon, so that he could work without 
o|str action. The parting lasted two 
years (was this thought at ail odd or 
anjust at the time? Mr -Engen does 
not speculate), and the work was all 
ID. vain, ; for the' publisher of the 
sickens edition Went bankrupt, and 
ureenaway was never paid. 

. ^P r Kate,, this episode was the 
°e amnlng of a lifelong feeling that 
.Kolleston was, her real - home, a 
country her rtirrid could always 
w h en London or adult life 
weighed heavy: "I suppose I went to 
■ i_^ ry ,y Qun B before ) could really 
c^u 01 :. P nd th at is why I have 
a . w d delight in cowslips and 
Pple blossoms. They always give me 

■ LVv!" m * e .t e 5| in 5 of 1^8 to re- 
2w ber ' as , l f ^had known them in. a 
Rolleston was com- 
BEEFS Porous farmland,, its 
■ in^riS 1118 -, eil 8 a 8fogly old-fashioned 
dress and 1 sentiment; apd on later 


family visits Kate always saw it m its 
best, in summer. Small wonder, 
then. Unit in udulihood it was always 
summer in the countryside of her 
imagination. Edmund ' Evans, her 
printer, complained of her failure to 
love any but calm-weather skies, 
blue and white. Even as a child her 
heights of excitement and delight - 
at parties, for instance - would be 
followed by depression, deep “days 
of gloom" and melancholy reflection 
that such happiness could not last 
and "joy surfeited turns to sorrow". 
Each return from Rolleston re- 
engraved her sense of loss: 

I live in a London street, then I long and 

long 

To be (he whole day the sweet Flowers 

among 

she wrote in Marigold Carden, in 
characteristically awkward but heart- 
felt nursery verse. Eventually she 
made enough money from her books 
to buy her own house, but it was no 
further out of London than Hamp- 
stead, and Ruskin. from the fastness 
of his Lakeland mansion, deplored 
the compromise. 

Shy, short-sighted and aware of 
her gracelessness, Kate haled grow- 
ing up. and fled from most of the 
attempts to educate her conven- 
tionally at such establishments as the 
Misses Fiveash Ladies’ School 
l where the cross-eyed Miss Anne 
Fiveash produced in Kate a tremb- 
ling fit that lasted for days). But her 
family were sympathetic ("l was nev- 
er told I was tiresome when I was 
young, but I was constantly told I 
was odd"), and her father fostered 
her artistic ability until she was old 
enough to undergo professional 
training. She undertook the 
extraordinarily rigorous National 
Course of Art Instruction, instituted 
by Sir Henry Cole (alias the chil- 
dren's editor “Felix Summerly"), and 


eventually enrolled in the Female 
School of Art at South Kensington, 
one of the predecessors of the Royal 
College of Art. 

Cole's aim was to produce fine 
industrial art and decoration, and 
Kate won p national award for a set 
of tile designs. When she then tiled 
lo study life-drawing at Heatherley's 
and at the Slade, where Edward 
Poynler bellowed “Do not copy, ex- 
press form!", she became confused. 
Her understanding of anatomy was 
always uncertain, the limbs in her 
drawings often being mere appen- 
dages to the clothes, which she made 
herself before painting them on her 


models. But she was qualified to 
start earning a living with book and 
magazine illustrations and the occa- 
sional aalleiy sale. She never ques- 
tioned her right to compete for work 
with men. As a plain womhn from 
an artisan family, with scant prospect 
of marriage, she had little option. 
She hhd no patience with the late- 
Victorian feminists who wanted to 
type ber as a successful - woman 
artist, or to puton. exhibitions exclus- 


By Mari Prichard 

ively of women's work. Nor could > 
she afford the aristocratic opinions 
that she encountered later from such i 
ns Ruskin. who believed that nothing I 
of merit could be actuated by so 
mean w motive sis money, and who 
would far rather "if I h;id a daugh- 
ter. that she were a scullcry-nui id. or 
a milkmaid, than u London hack 
artist’’. 

The characteristic Greenaway chil- 
dren and clothes began to appear on 
valentines and Christmas cards. 
Then, when Kate was thirty-three. 
Edmund Evans the colour ’ printer 
took his celebrated gamble, and 
brought out Under the Window, n 
book of Kate's own verses and draw- 
ings, delicately wood-engraved, in a 
first edition (by Evans's own 
account) of 2tUPV copies, which sold 
out immediately. The book scented 
to hit every possible mark ut once. It 
was well designed and printed, deli- 
cate and "aesthetic", nostalgic and 
charming: and the Greenaway name 
wns made- (Only three years later, in 
1882, Mr Bultitude in Vice Versa was 
returning home from the horrors of 
Dr Grimstone's school (o find his 
house “lit up by Chinese lanterns 
and crowded with little 'Kate Green- 
away* maidens”.) At which point a 
mutual friend, knowing Ruskin to be 
an admirer of her work, encouraged 
him to write to her, to promote her 
success and to help mould her talent. 

It was a role Ruskin already knew 
to be dangerous to his proteges. 
Rossetti ana Burne-Jones had each 
escaped and gone their own ways. 
Young women were easier to man- 
age. and his facility for gaining their 
adoration was already well-known. 
Kate Greenaway, humble, anxious 
and retiring, was easy prey to his 
chnrm. Three years after the first 
letter, lie began calling her “Kate" 
and invited Iter to Cumberland. She 
was greatly afraid of going, afraid of 
seeming dull during a loug visit. 
"You are not to make so much of 
me, for I ant not in the least a frog 
Princess, Wouldn't it be nice if I 
were, to emerge suddenly, brilliant 
and splendid?^ But. as Mr Engen 
shows, Ruskin charmed away her ner- 
vousness. and lifted her life on to 
another plane. "Everything is con- 
fused, I never know day or date”, 
she wrote to Edmund Evans’s wife. 
“Words. can hardly say the sort of 
man he is - perfect - simply ... Mr 
Ruskin wants me to stay, wants me 
to tell him things about colour, and 
puts it in such a way I can’t well 
leave.” 

She did leave, after a month which 
had disclosed some of Ruskin’s dar- 
ker moods as well. But back in Lon- 
don she felt only loneliness and loss; 
and from then on for some twelve 
years she lived for the excitement 
that she experienced from Ruskin’s 
attention, and languished whenever 
she felt neglect. Ruskin by turns 
praised her work in glowing terms 
that bis contemporaries found 


embarrassing (the most celebrated 
insiaiuv was his 18.83 Oxford lec- 
ture). set her uncongenial drawing 
lessons and correspondence courses 
in perspective, and tried to fend herofr 
when she seemed too depen- 
dent on Ills direction. When she 
made plain her love and desperate 
need of him. he indulged in fliriu- 
tious letters adorned with kisses. 
4, Ycs, that x was for your very own 
and here are x^x four more (or 
heing so I'wy good." Sonic times he 
demanded her presence, sometimes 

S i rcmpi mily pw her off. Joan 
event wrote in I KSK: 

Of course the poor Coz (Ruskin] 
was hnili cmcl and foolish in hav- 
ing K.G. on n visit, but I believe 
site pestered him' into it. and is 
herself so foolish in the matter - 
and quite asserts she lias a right to 
expect all sons of favours from 
him after the way he has gone on 
with her - and perhaps she is 
right, but oh the sorrow and per- 
plexity of it ul) . . . It is all 
inexpressibly sad. 

On other occasions, he tried to si- 
lence her claims for preferential 
treatment by writing lo her about his 
other female admirers, his "pels''. 
Kate knew that she had none of the 
usual qualities of the pets. Her only 
card wns her ability to draw "gir- 
lies". and she played il devotedly, 
with paintings and decorated letters, 
until Ruskin's death, long after his 
final illness had deprived nim of the 
power to reply, and other pets had 
fallen by the wayside. 

She lived to see her enormous 
early sales gradually diminish, as imi- 
tators like Lizzie Lawson helped 
sate the generation's appetite for 
what the perhaps more appreciative 
French called “Greenawuyisme". Re- 
viewers began to complain that she 
was merely repeating herself, und 


I rise from a circle standing on a square 
And cock tny dunce’s cap at the firmament 
Keeping my ignorance tapered to a dear 
Sugar loaf point above the dark, green ferment; 

A lord’s pride niade me to relieve tbf poor • • 

With heavy work lifting my spire, and the rich 
With light step ascendlrrg my gazebo stair 
To admire' the land, they owned and wish for more. 

My form Is epicene: male when the gold , 

Seed of the suit comes melting, through, my skin 
Of old grey stucco: female when, the mould . 

Of moonlight makes my wltch-ppp cone obscene. ' 

‘ •’ - •' ,• : '• , "• i » ■ 

My four doors bricked up against vandals, still ' 
Tumescent, scrawled with mack, I crest the hill. 


Beardsley's unsavauiy subjects and the 
h.izc ul die Impressionists seemed to 
■nock her loyally to Beauty and clear 
line. Needing money, she took up 
oil-painting; canvasses retched so 
much more than water-colours m the 
galleries, niul the permanence of oils 
was beguiling to an artist known 
mainly for bonks torn up in the 
nursery. She died before she had 
learnt' enough of the technique to 
profit by it. Yet Lizzie Lawson is 
certainly forgot ten. while original 
Greenaway lilies remain in print, 
and La Mode Greenaway in chil- 
dren’s clothes continues to appear, 
whether in its Ashley incarnaiinn in 
(he shops, or custom-made for socie- 
ty weddings. Oil pai n lings could 
hardly have done better. 

Mr Engen handles his story con- 
fidently enough, until the lo-iiigs und 
fro-ings of the Ruskin affair, inter- 
spersed with the progress of Kate 
Greenaway's career, pul a strain on 
his decision to follow chronology and 
on his reader's ability to perceive the 
general drift. But the only serious 
disappointment, in a hook meant for 
the general render, is that so many 
coloured originals of paintings and 
hook illustrations should huve to be 
reproduced in black-and-white. Not 
was (he author well-served by his 
publisher's production department in 
IhciT placing of the eight colour 
plates. Reading on page forty-nine 
ahi a water-colour culled “Little 
Miss Prim", one concludes with re- 
gret i hat one will have to depend on 
Mr En gen's detailed description of 
it. Opposite page 2UI appears the 
picture itself. A list of illustrations 
would have been u help. But there is 
a useful eh rono logical list of Green- 
nwuy-ilius (rated books, which pro- 
vides some clarity about such tilings 
as (he discrepant publication dates 
given elsewhere in the literature for 
under die Window. 
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How I lived i n a very big house and found God 


By Kingsley Amis 

Brldcshcad Revisited 
Granada TV 

Evelyn Waugh was a marvellous 
writer, but one of a sort peculiarly 
likely to write a bad book at any 
moment. The worst of his. worse 
even than 77re Loved One, must he 
Brideshcad Revisited. But long be- 
fore the Granada TV serial came 
along it was his most enduruigly 
popular novel; the current Penguin 
repruit is the nineteenth in its fine. 
Ihc- chief reason for this success is 
obviously and simply that here wc 
have a whacking, heavily ronmntic 
book about nobs. (Indeed, almost 
any old bonk about nobs scons sure 
leiist reasonably well in the 
English-speaking world, ns is sun- 

]>i r . 


■ Oils and morally significant. That last 
blurring produced a book I would 
rather expect a conscientious Catho- 
lic to finu repulsive, but such matters 
are none of my concern. Certainly 
the author treats those characters 
with an almost cringing respect, im- 
plying throughout that they arc im- 
portant and interesting in some way 
oyer and above whet wc are shown 
of them. 

The Flyte family, nr the Marquis 
or Mnrchmain's family, or the family 
whose house Brides head is, or whut 
vou will, are a hand of bores. They 
hang about, idle rich in an extra 
sense, given too little to do by the 
author . Ironically, the one he himself 
reenrds as rather a bore. Lord 
Brideshend or Bridey, the elder son, 

PniPropc ac ihn Innrt U,..: r 


■ the actress, Claire Bloom, makes it 
1 seem to matter less at the lime. 
Under-employment grips' the fig- 
ure of Lord Marchmain even more 
severely. All he is really needed for 
" d - vin g a doctrinally edifying death 
near the end, and Waugh earlier 
allows him no more than a walk-on, 
a glimpse of him being in his house 
in \ emcc and comparing Italian with 
Austrian pastry-cooks. But no tele- 
vision company is going to get its 
accountant's permission to send a 
mill to Venice und end up with a 
couple of minutes of screen-time. As 
it is we are treated to nearly half an 
hour of eventless sightsee blown up 

1.-, u„i a;, sras 


Back, with a faint groan, to those 
Flytes. Cordelia is no less boring and 
officious on the screen than in the 
novel, and Phoebe Nicholls could do 
little to redeem her occasional lur- 
ches into poeticality. Such lurches 
are far more thoroughgoing and 
harder to bear in the case of Julia 
There is nothing in this bad book 
worse, more embarrassing, more 
saddening, than her long pseudo- 
nysterical tirade after Bridey 's 
bombshell". Her character as illus- 


. V i . . viioiawfi as II1US- 

trated by Iter behaviour is simply 
that of a prodigy of egotism, visibly 
subject to mood and whim in a wav 
that .sill’fr'dc 
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gested by the prosperous career of 
Nancy Mitford, for instance.) 

Nobs, of course, are In themselves 
not nt nil bad people to write or read 
about and, to take the small and 
inevitable step from nobs to snobs, 
they too are perfectly harmless as 
such and, with their eye for social 
nuance, actually well suited for writ- 
ing novels, wc may infer that a 
given novelist is a snob and still wish 
him well, though we will perhaps 
feel a little different if he brandishes 
the fact in our faces. The trouble 
comes when, as with Brides fiend, 
snobbery corrupts judgement. 

It is as if Evelyn Waugh came to 
believe that since about all he 
looked for in his companions was 
wealth, rank, Roman Catholicism 
(where possible) and beauty (where i 
appropriate), those same attributes ■ 
and no more would be sufficient for , 
ine central characters in a lone | 
novel, enough or getting on for i 
enough, granted a bit of style thrown , 
m, to establish them ns both glamor- j 
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l emerges as the least boring of them 
, because, on his smallish scale, he is 
. the must fully shaped as a character. 

’ As n result he transfers successfully 
f to the screen, with the admirable 
binion Jones giving the most sym- 
pathetic and enjoyable performance 
> of the six. Elsewhere, the cast have 
! their work cut out. 

In the original, there is nothing 
much to Lady Marchmain. mother a? 
Bridey, Sebastian, Julia and Corde- 
lia, also not fully acknowledged as a 
pal 5-mum figure, long-serving hos- 
tess to Charles Ryder, the narrator. 

Is she just trying and predictably 
failing to keep Sebastian away from 
the drink or is she the agent of 
something more repressive, even 
destructive, something the self-exiled 
Lord Marchmain ran away from long 
ago? We never learn; the conversa- 
tion shifts to her dead brothers, but 
nothing emerges about them either. 
Alt this, or what there is of this, is 
no more than reproduced in the se- 
rial. As repeatedly happens, the 
vacancy of the novel cannot help 
being thrown into prominence by the 
mere process of screening, the re- 
moval of die filter of literary pre- 
sentation, but here the authority of | 
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some corny Latin wisdom (all out of 
the novel) from the old fellow’s girl- 
friend or "mistress" as she is quaint- 
ly called. This bit, coming where it 
did (second half of second episode) 
must have done a good deal to de- 
press the ratings. The lead-up to 
Marchmain’s death is most affecting 
but not particularly more so than any 
other character's would have been 
with Laurence Olivier to play him 
and neither book nor adaptation has 
told us enough about him for his 
ast-mmute return to the bosom of 
tne Lnurch to seem very moment- 
ous. 

L et me pause briefly and ad- 
monish those critics who, after 
laying about the acting, direction, etc 
W J . a ’ J oin ‘ n a drowsy chorus 
°v . But ' t must be admitted that the 
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that suggests insufficient opposition 
m early life, about as charming as 
that of Brenda Last, whom she 
powerftillv evokes in her treatment 
of Rex Mottram. The most plausible 
explanation of her final dismissal of 
Lharles Ryder is nothing more relig- 
ious than a desire to be bitchy to 
him with God to back her up - after 
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whole thing looks ravishing." Well 
)|es, but so it bloody should. From 
the way some of them go on you 
would think the camera-team had 
had a hand in building Christ Church 
or Si Mark s instead of just pointing 
SS instrument in approximately the 
right direction and remembering to 
take the cap off the snout. Any 

ES duC Si Wl " ,cl1 y° u that keeping 
tafk c 0ul of v ‘ ew * s die real 


Outside the garden 


By Patricia. Craig 

Last Summer’s Child 
BBC TV 


glowers and mooches indoors. He Is 
cut off from hilarity, by his own 
choice, and from all kinds of 
pleasantness except communion with 
ms mother, Rose, about whom lie 


nop tv __ - . ' uuuui vMiom lie 

TV nourishes romantic feelings. Attach- 

1 - mf* 1 * to mother, detachment from 

Wllhta Him" \ OTy ’ T if e Badnpss ^.‘ Iy n Actions, ^tT^ure^a/ough 
S h eio?f nnH S 0 "Pt Sh0rt l 0 dee , d ; Co,s r * Ia »ions with his father, w^o 
a , half P a 8 cs m the soon arrives filming and puffins from 

» 8re 

w. i ii. nve i„ ra, l r jstxsk *• who 

obviously involves expansion but ,S so d ’ . u , nendeari ng pre- 

thcre are plenty of other alterations ™ Ins P eo P** ! ? Perfect days, 

too. The story is lengthened elabo- bl - s and 1 ro- 

tated, prettified, moved back in if me 5f!iL t k L° ds ?/ . cx iS encies nt the 
(to the early 1 930s) and given a h,s w £ 5 ^ ma y* Earlier 

particular seaside holiday location fa JE . havt r see n him. seated- nt his 
. village in C^nwall) instead of a i^ his chcst ,n « 

generalized one. [(.loses two rather ** JP, screen, por- 

sjatiq characters (a girl and her baby) occurs « on 

and gains some oihersi'who contmLS la^iSh^rf 510011 '^ 0 . fftn; i! ly £ ar " 
^..the summed ftfr 


• ' V of t*E “ hiS 5?? Je !, s l j ever il ™* he • Tdalizos . (hot - his,: fall 
: >'• ^ pd Jess »' w ho ^ving' but drowning.’ . ' 
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i, in -the course. 
■ hoye the boiy 
»ut the badness. 


! wi f hin . him ! w hat you cannot do is 
get these words spoken with any 
? f u naturalness. Marcus 
! .(who plays Col with the 

■ 2"!. a 0 ”™™ .restraint that hints 

awkward expression; it isn’t his fault 
i* .Jt sounds coy and stilted. Billie 
whiteiaw, too - a wispy and well- 
meaning Rose - has some lush lines 
of her own which she delivers with 
as much aplomb as she can muster: 
My dear - my dear boy - my boy." 
t l, want y°n td be so happy”, she 
tells her son; would anyone really 
say it? Its at moments like these 
that we wonder what happened to 

f ^e ■sasws rir y of 

They’ve been sacrificed, of course 
in the Interests of straightforward- 
ness and romantic feeling, just as the 
sores ecohomy has given way to 

richness, Teleyisioiv drama is getting 1 

more and ^more decorative; this ‘re-- 
SfflS r°l a -hyg^Jjeriod ls. the 
prett est I have seen. The details are 
delightful - the cotton print dresses, 

Sri hil!**£ ed Wkots. tha 

old , black bicycle leaning against- a 
whitewashed wall of the village shop, 
the gaudy covers Of. the Strand magk 
fiw- ^pread over the living-room 
table, tne potted rubber-plant l>y the 
pre-war radio. Jess : at one point is 
shown reading a Cassells’ Schoolgirls’ 

fiSXri« Rivals, ! thinkf by 

Brenda Page (not looking quite as 

done 

in 1932 or thereabouts). All the set- 
jJ? c J5p,?. re beautifully assembled - 

m u akil ? 8 M5es: of i themselves 
Iri n- church; the sblemn pre-funerS 

M n , n B ri the driyin 8 rain - Susan ' 
miii, .Who made a success of the first 

EK- -.W -ipudy the mirof S 

y ° Writc rhe same st °ry 
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1 this srene quite touching, no worse 
. than something out of Graham 
; ureene. 

r .. The / e remains Sebastian. Every 
time I read the book I ask myself if 
here is anything to him at all, and 
the answer is always no. The related 
■ question of what it is that drives an 
indolent, affected, greedy, queerish 
young nob to the* bottle perhaps 
acks urgency, but it is the sole mat- 
ter of the least dramatic interest 
raised m the first 200 pages. No 
answer is given, though hints from 
Anthony Blanche and Cara could be 

W .j r ol up . int0 a surmise that poor 
old Sebastian has realized he is too 
stupid to keep up in the adult world. 
Anthony Andrews does wonders 
™ £e part arousing pity and con- 
v,ctim ’ something 
. . f ? ,b to do - but we are still 
not told what he is a victim of. "He 
was sick at heart somewhere, I did 
not know how . . 

The most disagreeable of the cen- 
ilL l , °w* ver i is undoubtedly 

lit ' i P ZH SK P rickish * 00 ^e 

make JohnBeaver to Julia’s Bren- 
da. Though cautiously taciturn in 
company, he is loquacious enough in 
his asides and comments. Something 
of these, not much in total but too 
much, John Mortimer’s script .ore- 
serves in voice-over. The producers 
5£l d 2S y mistook for vivid writing 
the sjekening flowenness of a great 
deal of Ryder’s commentary, head- 

bS!S.,° n t lC of their Publicity 
nf m05t nove lettish 

bits of attltiidmlzing: "My theme is 

memory, that winged host that 
soared about me one grey morning 
of war-tune. But as far as I remem- 
ber we are spred that shaming lan- 

E‘°J; Y r? Utr , Stllff , a,so the noble- 1 
wine Stuff and most of the sniffy i 


J3 stuff about the awful people who are 
Jd taking over the world, so that for 

n w stance ’ the famous dinner with 

0 Mottram (Charles Keating - exrel- 

in Ibe book an orgy of vulgar 
f, d,sdfl m, becomes simply Tunny. But 
id even trimmed down like this, Ryd- 
a- ers character is sufficiently offens- 

e ipfr or , w ° u,d . have been without i^ 
re telligent direction and the fine acting 

\ Sfp , e ^ emy x lTon b whjch between 
s lr A ansf ° rm h . ,m mto a human 

SS 

y ^Tom d i. 1,ty here trium P hanl| y 

s One grave defect common to the 
e portrayals of Cordelia, Julia, Sebas- 
it ,ian , and Julia is that they are not 
c nearly posh enough. Those four are 
f nothing if not upper-class in a closer 
_ rense of the construction than usual. 

3 But the actors all put glottal stops in 
r „? n ! of initial vowels, pronounce the 
r H s in unstressed words (*7ie has lost 
■ and use a German or 

» tune s Road short A ("the cuht suht 
, on the muht") and a short E that is 

1 naif way to an orthodox short A 
(half way to “jat sat”). Diana Quick 

, calls hei ; papa “poppa", Andrews 
. stresses the second syllable in “caH”, 
Irons sounds the T in “often". Fault- 
finding? Well, producers who proud- 
ly describe how, unable to use plov- 
ers eggs, they had a lot of pullets’ 
eggs painted were not short of time. 
Perhaps it was decided that to have 
those four talking in the way young 
nobs between the wars actually 
talked would blow away any rags of 
sympathy and esteem they might 
have managed to acquire. 

The TV version is very good 
whenever it comes to the good parts 
of the novel, all of them significantly 
irrelevant to the main issue: the 
army scenes, the interesting short 
story about Julia's marriage to Mol- 
tram, the lively sketch of the Gener- 
al Strike, Ryder's father, Ryder's 
wife, Anthony Blanche, Mr Sam- 
grass - John Gielgud, Jane Asher, 
Nickoias Grace, John Grille, all firat- 
rate. But there was not much to be 
done about the boredom at the cen- 
tre. The mistake was in the time 
allotted, or in picking the book in 
the first place. I hope no one will 
draw the false conclusion thnt faith- 
ful adaptations of serious novels can 
never be successful. 

The production is very thorough 
and professional and might even 
b? v * been called stylish if it had not 
tried a little hard to be. It could 
have done without the irritating con- 
vention whereby, for instance, two 
people at the far end of a restaurant 
are audible to us but not to those at 
the next table. The period stuff is 
nin to look at and the storm at sea is 
fascinating. I think the music is just 
nght, grand, sad and rather brassy. . 
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Winner of the 1981 
David Higham Prize for Fiction 

A Separate Development 
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Learning to dwell in possibility 

By Gareth B. Matthews 


A father who pretends he doesn't 
know what is in the parcel his 
child has given him, feels as if he 
doesn't know, feels as if he is 
guessing, feels as if he thought it 
might be alive and bite him. But 
he doesn’t really think it might be 
alive, he really knows that it’s 
chocolate, he’s only pretending to 
wonder what it is. But since he 
pretends to himself that he doesn’t 
know is he only pretending? Shall 
we say that for the moment he 
forgets he knows, thnt for the mo- 
ment he wonders? When he turns 
quickly to fire on the wolves who 
are gaining in spite of the efforts 
of two exhausted rocking chairs, 
he is really excited. He is pretend- 
ing that wolves are behind but he 
isn’t pretending he thinks that 
wolves are behind. He feels they 
are, he sort of believes they are, 
he half believes it. No, it isn't that 
he half believes it, be doesn’t. It is 
more that just for the moment he 
believes it. The illusion is fragile. 
It breaks if you touch it. At least 
it does if you touch it with an 
unsympathetic hand. (John Wis- 
dom: Other Minds, 1952) • 

Jean Piaget sought to measure the 
cognitive development of children by 
tracking their progression towards 
ever more nearly adequate concepts 
of the world, and ot its contents. 
Thus the child's concept of a sha- 
dow, according to Piaget in The Child's 
Conception of Physical Causality, 
1930, is first the idea of stuff that 
emanates from objects and belongs to 
the night; then it is the idea of emanat- 
ing dark stuff that flees the light; and 
only finally, years later, is it the idea of 
an unilluminated area produced by an 
object that obstructs the source of 
Nghl. As with successive concepts of a 
shadow, so also, Piaget thought, with 
successive concepts of thinking, 
dreaming, causality, life, time, con- 
sciousness, and the rest (The Child's 
Conception of the World , 1929). 

What reveals the concepts a child 
has at age so and so? Piaget’s 
methods, especially in the first de- 
cades of his research, were dis- 
anningly simple and direct: he asked 
children questions. But suppose their 
answers were not serious. Suppose 
the children were “romancing' 1 or, 
even worse, “rotting"? Piaget fqund 
no easy way to eliminate the nonser- 
lous answer. But he remained wed- 
ded to the view that it was only the 
settled convictions of children, 
however those could be got at, that 
would disclose real progress in cogni- 
tive development. 

TTie quotation from John Wisdom, 
with which I began, suggests a diffe- 


rent dimension to cognitive develop- 
ment, a dimension Piaget largely 
ignored. It is the dimension of what 
philosophers call “propositional atti- 
tudes”. Take the proposition that the 
cow jumped over the moon. In 
theory, I can assume any one of a 
number of different attitudes towards 
that proposition. I can imagine, sup- 
pose, fear, hope, believe, disbelieve, 
pretend, pretend to believe, or be 
under the illusion that the cow 
jumped over the moon. I can also 
consider, wonder, or doubt whether 
she did. though I can't know that she 
did, since, in fact, it is false that the 
cow jumped over the moon. (I can, 
of course, know that that is what the 
cow did in the nursery rhyme, but 
that is something else.) 

Learning how to move about 
among attitudes to propositions - 
doubting, imagining, wondering, pre- 
tending to believe - is, in Emily 
Dickinson's phrase, learning how to 
“dwell in possibility”. Children’s 
poems and stories give a child the 
materials to construct a rich variety 
of propositions. Especially if those 
poems and stories include literature 
of different genres, they also give a 
child practice in taking up the prop- 
ositional attitudes. 

These two dimensions of cognitive 
development, concept formation 









(say, getting the idea of what a sha- 
dow is) and the deployment of prop- 
ositional attitudes (considering 
whether, or pretending to believg, 
that that dark area over there is a 
shadow) fit nicely together. Concep- 
tual possibility is a constraint on 
what can be “seriously imagined", as 
well as, of course, a constraint on 
what can be believed or known. 
Thus one can’t seriously Imagine 
(though one can pretend to believe) 
that shadows owe their existence to a 
ubiquitous army of shadow painters; 
and the reason is that it belongs to 
the very concept of a shadow that it 
be, somehow, cast by the person or 
thing whose shadow it is. 

The fit between concept clarifica- 
tion and the successful deployment 
of propositional attitudes can be 
illustrated further by what is said 
about the character, Tiktok, in L. 
Frank Baum’s Ozma of Oz, a sequel 
to The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. 
Dorothy and her companion, a talk- 
ing hen, come upon Tiktok in the 
chamber of a rode. 

He was only about as tall as 
' Dorothy herself, and his body was 
round as a ball and made out of 
burnished copper. Also his head 
and limbs were copper, and these ' 
were jointed or hinged to his body 
in a peculiar way, with metal caps 


Twentv-first-century American totfrisfs as foreseen in J852: it was 
thought that a stopover in England might last “a whole day”. The 
drawing^ illustrates Hans Christian Andersen's storv “In a Thousand 
Years’ Time", which also predicts airships overcrowded with passengers, 
an electromagnetic cable under the Atlantic and a channel tunnel. The 
picture is by Vilhelm Pedersen whose work appeared in the original 
Danish editions of the stories. It is taken from Tales and Stories by 
Hans Christian Andersen (304pp. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. £10.50. 0 295 956769 7), an annotated edition of twenty-seven 


stories In a new translation by Patricia L. Conroy and Sven H. Rossei 
intended for “the growing audience of adults”. The book also contains 
a biography of Andersen and an Introduction to his work. 


over the joints, like the armor 

worn by knights in days of old. 

Tiktok's label proclaims that 
this “double-action, extra-respon- 
sive, thought-creating, perfect-talking 
mechanical man . . . thinks, speaks, 
acts and does everything but live”. 
Can one seriously imagine that a 
non-living artifact, a mechanical man 
(or a computer), might have 
thoughts? Or does it belong to the 
very concept of a “thought-creating” 
being that it be olive? 

Tbe “directions for using” Tiktok 
say that “for thinking" he should be 
wound under his left arm (marked 
"l"), “for speaking" under his right 
arm (“2”) and “for walking and ac- 
tion” he should be wound in the 
middle of his back (“3”). Dorothy 
and her friend try winding at d l. 
“He doesn’t seem any different", the 
ben remarks, obviously disappointed. 
“Why, of course not”, replies 
Dorothy, “he is nnly thinking now”. 
To find out what he is thinking, she 
explains, one must wind up his 


“talk". They do. “Good mom-ing, 
lit-tle girl, good morn-ing, Mrs 
Hen", intones Tiktok in n voice that 
anticipates the familiar robot speech 
of today. 

Reflecting on Tiktok’s label, and 
on the idea that Tiktok is not alive, 
Dorothy recalls the Tin Woodman of 
The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, “He 
was alive as we are", she says, 

’cause he was born a real man. 
and got his tin body a little at a 
time - first a leg ana (hen n finger 
and then an ear - for the reason 
that he had so many accidents with 
his axe, and cut himself up in a 
very careless. manner. 

This argument front continuity de- 
pends upon the principle that any- 
thing that is once alive will continue 


functions are preserved. Might then 
a living being be njade up entirely of 
inorganic materials? That is certainly 
the conclusion of the argument. ‘But 


doesn't the very concept of a living 
heing include tne provision that its 
materials (all? some? most?) be 
organic? And what then about the 
possibility of implanting in a living 
human being a mechanical heart? or 
kidney? or pair of eyes? What about 
implanting a transistorized brain? If 
one couldn't seriously imagine that 
there is a being like the Tin Wood- 
man, then the principle that got us 
the unacceptable conclusion must be 
rejected, - 

Of course literature also helps us 
to form, refine and reflect on our 
attitudes towards non-propositional 
objects - towards nature, towards 
parents and siblings, towards friends 
and strangers, towards life. And 
sometimes it docs this in a distinc- 
tively philosophical way. A story 
may invite one to consider, retlec- 
tively, whether, as John Wisdom 
puls it in Philosophy and Psycho- 
Analysis, a given attitude is, or is 
not, "we II placed". 

In Tuck Everlasting Natalie Bab- 
bitt tells us an engrossing story of a 
family that inadvertently drank an 
elixir of life and were thereby condem- 
ned to an everlasting life of never 
growing old. The heroine of the 
story has a free choice as to whether 
she, too, will have a similarly 
stunted, yet everlasting, life. Botn 
she and the reader are nudged, gent- 
ly, to the conclusion that a life worth 
living has a beginning, a middle and 
an end. (Compare the philosophical 
discussion of a similar story in Bernard 
■Willinms’s “The Makropulos case: re- 
■ flections on the tedium of immortal- 
• ity”, in Problems of the Self , 1973.) The 
story makes the heroine’s decision an 
understandable one . The process in the 
reader of coming to find that derision 
understandable is a process of con- 
sidering whether prevalent attitudes 
towards mortality are really well 
placed. 

Tom's Midnight Garden, by Philip- 
pa Pearce, invites us to dwell in 
another sort of possibility. Tom, ex- 
iled to a childless uncle and aunt 
while his brother recovers from the 
measles, learns, accidentally, that he 
can escape the tedium of his sur- 
roundings by slipping out at midnight 
into a Victorian garden; in the gar- 
den he can enjoy playing with a little 
girl named Hatty. 

The world of the midnight garden 
is strange In many ways. In it Tom is 
invisible to many people around him, 
though not, fortunately, to Hatty. 
Time itself is strange in that world. 
From the perspective of our world, 
things that take place in that world 
take no time at all. Moreover, Tom 
. finds on successive visits to that 
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How George Lost His Voice 

George, an irascible, loud-dnouthed old bully, gets 
his come-uppance When He wakes one morning 
to find he’s lost his voice. . , 
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world that, although <w one occasion 
,s actually younger than she 
V s on h,s previous visit, otherwise 
she gets much older «icli time 

Sr n Af Al o hc l n< ! of ,1,t; ^ory Tom 
a! r5 » Bai i ho tomew. the reclus- 
ive landlady who lives in the flat at 

the ton of the house, and discovers 
that she. in fact, is the Hatty with 

lTis°stay ,e h “ S played cach ni S hl of 

Metaphysically Tom's Midnight 
harden ts ail exploration of the real- 
J , y ,J ime - But Ihere is more to it 
Ilian that. Partly, it is an exploration 
of what attitudes are appropriate to 
ones life. Is one's life as ephemeral 
as water poured out on the sand? 

Jr is it substantial and permanent, 
something to which one can return 
perhaps with others, as one might 
move about in a mu ili-ch umbered 
cinema that reruns “oldies"? j 

And what should be one’s attitude 1 
towards people much older, or much « 
younger, than oneself? We tend to i 
sec ourselves ami others as though I 


grouch life as an cighly-twn-ycar- 
old Bui suppose that we, like Tam, 
vi . sit f ’ ia .ndni«i , s childhood. 
What attitudes might wc have to her 
then? We might come to think of the 
relations our life histories bear to 
those of others about us as accidents 
of birth; wc might be encouraged to 
explore the possibilities of real 
friendship across large differences of 
age. 


we and they were essentially young 
or essentially middle-aged, or 'essen- 
tially old - as if Grandma had gone 


. reading poems and stories, 

including children s poems and stor- 
ies, wc dwell in possibility. Learning 
how to do that, freely und securely, 
is as important a part of growing up 
as is learning to form adequate con- 
ce P ,s - ‘he accomplishment Piaget 
and other developmental psycholog- 
ists have concentrated on. Dwelling 
reflectively in possibility helps us to 
get clearer about the concepts we 
have already formed and about 
which of our attitudes towards per- 
sons, places and things, even towards 
life itself, are well placed. Such re- 
flectiveness is, I think, essentially 
philosophical; yet it is entirely natur- 
al to many non-philosophers and 
especially to many young children. 


Ghostly forms 

By Elaine Moss 

DIANA WYNNE JONES: 

The Time of the Ghost 
Macmillan. £4.95. 

0 333 32012 3 

VIVIEN At. COCK: 

The Stonewalkers 
Methuen. £4.95. 

0 416 20700 fi 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN FROM 
QUARTET 


M. M. Kaye 

thistledown 

M. M. Kaye, the highly acclaimed 
author of The For Pavilions and The 
Shadow of the Aioon, is also a talented 
writer for eh.ldren. THISTLEDOWN is a 
delightful story of a very vain fairy who 
is mysteriously transformed. Beautifully 
illustrated and hand-written by M. M. 
Kaye herself. 

E4.95 0 7043 23036 
Publicaircfi dale. No.-ember 1 9th 


Frank Dickens 
TEDDY PIG AND 
JULIA’S BIRTHDAY 

From the creatoraflhe Bristow cartoons 
in the London Standard. The story of 
Julia's favourite reddy bear, Teddy Pig, 
and his attempts to buy Julia a birthday 
present, is fold through Frank Dickens's 
delightful illustrations which introduce 
us to all the animals in Julio's house. 
E4.95 0 7043 2307 9 
Publication dote: November 19th 


Alio available 

FAIRIES AND FRIENDS TOM HART 
Illustrated by MICHELLE PEARSON-COOPER 

“ ! ‘ 5 ,rom • — te * - 

E4.95 0 7043 2280 3 

LIZA'S YELLOW BOAT- BEL MOONEY 

Acho™,,,,, Uorv tand-w,,!,,,, cnd bv tel M™, for her W-y^ld 

£4.95 0 7043 2268 4 

J^f AD ^ ENTURES OF CHATR AT VENETIA SPICER 

S2" ,rMli ,ake him - "" ta " d - - "«—» 

E4 95 0 7043 2269 2 
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77729 Goodge Street. London Wl P 1 FD P ’ 
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J Diana Wynne Jones is a prolific 
’ novelist of enormous range wno can 
‘ ra«sc hairs on the back of the neck 
; one minute, belly laughs the next. A 
’ curtain uniidyncss and self-indulgent 
; prolixly have characterized many of 
her novels to date, especially the 
group set in an imaginary medieval 
period. But she also writes about 
modern children, witty, abrasive, ar- 
ticulate, often neglected, always resi- 
lienl: they need to be resilieni if they 
arc to cope with the cmimtions of 
the paranormal that threaten their 
lives. 

_,Dum a Wynne Jones's new novel. 
The Time of the Ghost, is one of her 
modern stories. The title is instantly 
forgettable one may think as one 
picks up (Ins book but as, three 
hours later and in a state of bewil- 
dered admiration one lays it down 
again, realization dawns: the title 
pinpoints the theme exactly. Mrs 
Wynne Jones is skilfully exploring 
time - and the ghost. 

In the conventional literary ghost 


story it is the ghost of past happen- 
ings that rises, walks, haunts the 
present demanding retribution. Di- 
1 a . na Wynne Jones defies this conven- 
tion; for here it is from the present 
that a ghost returns to a period 
seven years past, desperate to avert 
a catastrophe in its own “now”. 

To explain, or to try to explain: 
the ghost that hovers unhappily 
among the three Melford sisters in 
their joyless rooms in a boys’ board- 
ing school is a lost memory, yellow- 
ish, amorphous with a voice' trying 
always to break through. It is urgent- 
ly seeking to recover its identity, is it 
Sally the fourth (absent) sister, and 
if so, why isn’t it embodied? For the 

f host knows Sally is not vet dead 
iut is a Sallv-in-the-future in dan- 
ger/ The body of a young woman 
lying unconscious in a hospital bed 
after an accident could he that Sally 
of the future. The accident might 
nave been connected with the Mcl- 
i - J 1 Wack n »agic practices (in 
which the boys from the school had 
joined). Monignn. the greedy spirit 
they rawed’ may finally be claiming 
the life of one of the Melfords, seven 
years hence. The ghost / lost mem- 
ofy of the young woman in the hos- 
pital bed must somehow intervene in 
the past to diven Monigan's curse. 


Not since K. M. Briggs, that great 
folklorist and author ofKate Cracker- 
nuts has the supernatural been so 
firmly and convincingly handled. But 
here the horror of dealing with evil 
spirits, the blood rites, the elemental 
disturbances lie cheek-by-jowl with a 
richly humorous story in which three 
schoolgirls, determined to catch the 


attention of their over-husy parent, 
for once send off the fourth sES io 
see whether “Himself” and Phvllh 
wtlJ notice Sally is missing. The & 
of the Ghost is a great feat of im. 
aginative writing. It will be a 
thousand pities ij. like the ghost of 
SJto* ,l . ffU,s * float over the artifi- 
cial barriers of the adolescents’ world 
to attract the attention of adults. 

. Vivien Alcock’s The Stonewalkers 
is less complex but no less comoul- 
sive. Shorter, easier to read, it j s 
concerned with Poppy Brown, “ a 
child of many mothers real. House 
and Foster , who learns to love 
m rough the scary intervention of a 
stone statue that comes to life in a 
thunderstorm, and assumes (with an 
army of stone refugees from ceVe- 
tery and stonemason’s) control over 
the lonely Poppy, leading her into 
considerable peril - and a situation 
where she has to give selflessly if she 
is to survive. The terror is real: 

Their stiff fingers poked and pried, 
caught at her shirt and raked 
through her hair. One statue, pull- 
ing some strands out by the roots 
held its hand up in the moonlight! 

1 -r x t s " inn ' n g Italrs caught in ils 
stiff fingers, stirring slightly in the 
wind. It seemed bemused by 
something so delicate and soft, 
and fingered its own grim, im- 
mobile curls os if dissatisfied. 

Vivien Alcock’s second novel con- 
firms her as a new writer who can 
command plot, character, nuance 
and dialogue with a precision and 
sensitivity that sets her firmly among 
the elite of English fantasy authors 
for the young. 


Extensions of reality 


By Ann Evans 

CATHERINE SEFTON: 

Emer's Ghost 

Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0 24 1 10619 2 

RUTH PARKi 
Playing Beatlc Bow 
Kestrel. £5.50. 

0 7226 5771 4 

To build a story for ten to twelve- 
year-olds around the supernatural is 
to court disaster; the successful ghost 
story for this age group is such a 
ran ty that to find two at one sitting 
is n bonanza. Catherine Sefton, ex- 
perienced now in this field, and Ruth 
Park, an Australian award-winner, 
share the honours almost equally: 
while one book may excel in artistry, 
the ocher quickly catches up in 
warmth and readability. 

Emer's Ghost is set in the nmhor's 
own country - the borders of Eire 
and Northern Ireland, beneath the 
blue shadow of the Mountains of 
Mourne - and the story focusses on 
a small village community with its 
legend of a lost chalice, hidden from 
Cromwell s marauders and never re- 
covered. To Enter, living in the pre- 
sent-day village with hdr mother and 
| sisters, comes the ghost of (he long 
u ■ J* ir nnc * , * ie realization that 
she, Hiuer. and she alone, can lay 


its heroine, Abigail Park. Against 
the disturbing background of her pa- 
rents broken marnage there moves 
an ingenious plot in which the four- 
teen-year-old schoolgirl is spirited 
back to the Sydney of a hundred 
years, ago; there she is required to 
live in the home of young Beatie 
How, who subsequently gave her 
name to the playground game in 
Abigail s school. Beatie's grand- 
mother recognizes in Abigail the 
Stranger who alone can perpetuate 
their family gift of clarivoyance. 

. How she achieves this is turned 
into a story of suspense and excite- 


ment, rich in humanity, shrewd 
observation and wit. Abigail herself 
is a character in the Dido Twite 
tradition: tender-hearted despite an 
astringent tongue, vulnerable behind 
a tough exterior, she has the courage 
j l C ? ant * a breezy optimism to go 
with it. As the pivot of the plot, sne 
is the book's chief delight, followed 
closely by the marvellously Dicken- 
stan portrait of the Victorian family 
with whom she has to live. An ex- 
uberant book, written with confident 
expertise and richly deserving the 
popularity it will surely have win ten 
to twelve-year-old girls. 


The family circle 


By Gillian Cross 

JOAN LINGARD; 

Strangers In the House 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 
0 241 10671 0 


■ — mwiifc, 1,(111 my 

bare the mystery of the chalice. Her 

*k r ? ea J‘ J 11 * h ‘ ch her °*" Hfe 

and that .of her closest sister are , at 
risk, is a true test of her courage and 
selflessness; it Is also a piece of writ- 
ing which for sheer economy of style 
gno; intensity of drama would be 
hard to .equal.. There: is about the 
whole of,. this beautifully wrought 
'nF°?w J meies /qu a %. reminiscent 

EL v£ r, S an S Book 9 mm *■ Cailrerr 
bie Sefton shares with Alan Garner a 
gift ror rooting a plot so. deeply jn ji$ 
se eing [ha, even the supernatural is 
a totally acceptable extension of real- 
Uyi rather than some clever, super-' 
Imposed inok. Add to this An unenn- 
J3J5, into the workings of a 

child s mind, an acute ear Tor dia- 
ogue and an eye for the odd 
idiosyncrasy which stamps a charac- 

nrtd 'ten V 0n the S 

nrtd you have a writer qf a rare 

order This latest book may not 
make box. office history but .it Should 
be remembered for its. sheer quality, 
Tjte ghost in Playiitg Beaiie Bow is 


Life has grown harder for children in 
books Once there were “family stor- 
ie Lj. a k° ul to® jolly adventures of 
middle-class children home for the 
hols. It was a clichd, but a comfortable 
one Today’s cliche is the re-marriage 
of single parents which flings their 
children together without -warning. 

■ 0 r ! , £l ich<is * ,his is potentially 
■ powerful. The sudden Intrusion of new 

nw y l S f 1 l l i? d u me J^ er8 im ° the family 

circle highlights differences and gener- 
options. The growth of 
the hybrid family is complex, requiring 
adaptation anti understanding from 
everyone. But such complexity de- 
ninnds skilful development, especially 
if, as in Strangers In the House, it is the 
book.s mnjn subject, 

t*i*S ngers in ! ke begins prom- 
ismgly, opposing two dissimilar teenr 
age characters, Calum, the silent coun- 

SZiE ,y l deV0 , led , t0 his sheepdog, and 
|he volatile town girl, furious at 

n S , hare room with Callum’s 

A ere a ^ e interesting 
differences, tod, between the newly- 

'E£g£P , P, anS S ts ’ Wlia. Calum ’S 

tste&te^K±B- 

suspense. Cajum s dog is killed; Betsy 


is lost and nearly dies of exposure; 
Stella runs away. We are told that these 
events are important, but they are 
presented as a sequence of petty 
squabbles. Significantly, it is not until 
the last pages of the book that Calum 
and Stella reailv look at each other. 
Before that, they have no proper 
relationship. 

The same is true of the many other 
characters: Calum 's father and his new 
young wife; Stella’s girlfriends and her 
nunt and uncle; Tom’s acquaintances. 
Each group of people suggests new 
dimensions to the story, but the narra- 
tive flits over them without bhilding 
any true dramatic structure. There is 
one exception. Calum falls in love with 
Stella's friend. Felicity, and when he is 
with her the hecticpace of the narrative 
slows and some feeling develops of the 
growth of a relationship, tentative at 
first and gradually gaining strength. It 
is sentimental stuff, but it is fully 
imagined, individual experience, re- • 
minding one of what Joan Lingard con 
do in this direction. Unfortunately, it 
merely emphasizes the frustrating 
thinness of the rest of the book. 

The Henty Society, which exists to 
circulate ideas and information about 
G. A. Henty. the author pf boys 
adventure stones, has just entered its 


aiuiics aauur neniy . ana hujci 

nineteenth-century authors, it ajso 
publishes a bibliography of Henty's 
works for collectors and historians of 
Victorian children’s fiction. . Further 
details of, the . Society : pan be. 
obtained from the' Secretary, Roy 
Henty, 60 Painswidt 'Road, Chef- 
tenham; Gloucestershire 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Confrontations 

By Nicholas Tucker 


TLS NOVEMBER 20 1061: 1355 


STEVE BOWLES: 

Jamie 

Gollancz. £4.95. 

0 575 03015 1 

ANNE FINE: 

Round Behind (he Ice-House 

Methuen. £4.95. 

0 416 20820 7 

Neither of these two well-written 
novels for older children quite 
works, but both are original and 
challenging, and even with their 
flaws more interesting than the safer 
orthodoxies of less Ambitious writers. 

Jamie, by Steve Bowles, concerns 
eight mini-adventures in the life of a 
young teenager, but the jocular 
chapter headings for each give no 
idea of tiie closely renlistic way in 
which events are described. In’ the 
first episode, for example, Jamie's 


school bag goes over the garden wall 
by mistake, only to be followed- by 
(he daunting sound of breaking glass. 
But this immemorial scene from 
so many pnst children’s books is not 
treated here as anything particularly 
comic. Jamie has to get his bag back 
from the injured party - an angry, 
grey-haired lady now minus a cucum- 
oer frame, who also points out “I 
suppose you think old people have 
got money to throw away. ,f She, in 
her turn, wants a confrontation with 
Jamie’s quick-tempered mother, but 
to avoid this Jamie finally manages 
to steal the bag back, avoiding trou- 
ble with the police and with Ins own 
conscience in the process. 

And so it goes on, with other 
adventures involving stolen goods 
(Jamie’s parents acting as willing 
accessories), an accident that leaves 
Jamie with a partially paralysed arm 
plus the loss of a best friend, a 
vicious beating-up on n rubbish 
dump, and even a modest, though 
memorable, first encounter with sex. 
All this is vivid and authentic 
enough, but the author's unwilling- 
ness to engage with his characters, 
neither morally nor in any other way, 
finally robs this novel of its other- 

Orphan lives 

By Je nnifer Moody 

CATHERINE STORR: 

Vicky 

Faber. £4.95. 

0 571 11762 7 

MARA KAY: 

Lola 

Macmillan £4.95. 

0 333 31732 7 

The two heroines of the novels under 


I i j® n,,v,w iiiju Liiciiiacivca. 

utckl ng the security of a normal family 
life, they look on from the outside like 
Dickensian orphans, noses to the win- 
dow panes. 

In Vicky, Catherine Storr has 
examined tenderly and sensitively: 
me complex emotions of an adppted 
daughter. Vicky has always known 
that she was adopted at birth after 
her mother died in hospital. At the 
aeath of her loved and loving adop- 
tive mother, the occasional murrnur- 
mgs of concern over her real herit- 
age become pressing. There are few 
clues; but with the tielp of & police- 
jhan friend, a smudged photograph 
^ , a delicately knitted shawL sne 
nf k dowr } a tcachcr and confidante 
Other mother, who is indeed prob- 
ably her own unknown father’s 
'2S8*- Ms Storr has over the years 
ivVnuc 8 , d,st| nguished senes ot 
2Z°r 8 , for the younger reader, many 
the nature of girls on the 
mi*-— of Brewing up, hesitant, \m- 
iSS* . apprehensive, perceptive. 
tS « ,a . 1 the best of theni all; 
bb^author deals with the ambiva- 
' of .her heroine's position, her 
to know about herself and her 
& hot to hurt those who iovb her, 
-h°nesfy apd delicacy* ; and .has 
; fronted tpe central figure with a 


wise deserved impact, with detach- 
ment in the narration finullv leadine 
to similar feelings in the reader. (The 
actual writing, loo. sometimes varies 
disconcertingly between adult and 
childish ways of putting things, with 
sentences such as “It would spoil 
their holiday if he got himself beat 
up.' 1 ). But parts of Jamie still remain 
very good indeed, and Steve Bowles 
is certainly an author to keep an eye 
on. Throw away the book’s cover, 
though, with its glossy photograph of 
a boy holding an aerosol can with 
which he has apparently just written 
the book’s name on an adjacent 
wall.. Readers should be allowed to 
imagine such a freshly observed hero 
for themselves, and who. these days, 
would want to do anything that 
seems to approve, however remote- 
ly. of this dreary type of urban van- 
dalism? 

Anne Fine’s Round Behind the 
Icehouse, in contrast, is set deep 
in the countryside, and describes the 
relationship between a pair of 
adolescent twins. But once again, 
there is no sense of false romance 
the farm is seen as an imper- 
sonal. sometimes cruel place, with 
the twins themselves caught up with 
each other in a destructive confusion 
of affection and resentment. All this 
is outlined well and convincingly; 
disquiet sets in, though, when the 
use of the first person singular is 
taken to such an extent that the “I" 
of the narrator begins to appear on 
each page with the monotony of 
telegraph poles seen from a train 
window. Certainly, adolescents fre- 
quently do think and write like this, 
but seif-absorption does not always 
attract interest from others, and 
there are moments when Tom - the 
omnipresent ego - goes on too much 
for his, or our, own good. Yet there 
are passages of genuine power and 
feeling in this novel, and it is nice to 
see the twin relationship stripped, 
for a change, of its immediate gla- 
mour and shown as something 
altogether more complex and some- 
times even damaging. There arc dis- 
tinct rewards here for readers who 
persevere with this occasionally dis- 
jointed and highly emotionui narra- 
tive, and Anne Fine too is clearly a 
good novelist who should go on to 
write even better books. 


range of totally credible, three- 
dimensional characters, each of whom 
could well stand alone as a subject for 
future work. Altogether a book of 
great maturity ana insight. 

In Lob Mara Kay has returned 
again to that period of history which 
she evokes for the reader with 
elegance and clarity - nineteenth 
century and pre-Revolutionarv Rus- 
sia. Lolo is the natural daughter of 
one of the great Russian poets, 
Feodor Ivanovitch Tyutchev. Her 
mother has had a long standing 
union with Lolo’s father, who has 
however a legal wife with whom he 
spends most of his time. Because of 
tne irregular nature of her parents’ 
relationship. Lolo is denied time and 
again the chance to live a social life 
of any normality. She makes friends, 
receives invitations, only to have 
them removed when those inviting 
her become, aware 6f her equivocal 
status.' The family moves from flat to 
flat, living sometimes abroad, some- 
times in Saint Petersburg; Tyutchev 
calls occasionally, ignores Lola's 

S :r brothers, receives re- 
es from Lolo’s mother. Only 
when she is place in Madame Tru- 
ba’s school does the poor child know 
anything like contentment: even that 
is removed when a meddling parent 
declares that Lolo's father cannot have 
provided for her and. that the child 
must learn . a demeaning trade to 
support, herself. Lolo runs . home, 
catches consumption and dies, as her 
mother already has and as her youn- 
ger brother is soon to do. 

Ms Kay writes with conviction and 
erudition. There is no problem for 
the readef in feeling bow inevitable 
it is that Lolo should be treated in 
this way; there is no problem in 
seeing just how delightful life would 
be if she were accepted folly. It is a 
pathetic tale, with a tear-jerking end; ' 
Ms Kay can congratulate herself on 
having re-created a truly believable 


Revelations 

By Cara Chanteau 

KATHERINE PATERSON: 

Jacob Have I Loved 
Gollancz. £4.95. 

0 575 02961 7 

MARY TREADGOM): 

Journey From the Heron 
Cape. £4.95. 

0 224 1)1970 8 


Jacob Have l Loved, which has won 
Katherine Paterson her second New- 
bury Medal is. as indicated by the 
title, a saga of sibling rivalry. The 
story is set during the Second World 
War, on the lonely island of Rass 
where life is ruled by the sea. and 
morals by Methodist principles. 
Wheeze, or Sarah Louise as she pre- 
fers to be known, grows up in the 
shadow cast by her younger twin 
Caroline - a gifted singer, popular, 
beautiful, inevitably golden-haired. 
Poor Wheeze is driven ever further 
into the unreasoning resentment and 
vehement sense of injustice to which 
those of thirteen plus are prone. In- 
deed, there is sometimes (he im- 
pression that the war itself (in its 
rare appearances) is an additional act 




te!r 



of malice personally directed against 
her. 

Only when Curoline leaves the 
island to seek Iter fortune, does 
Louise arrive ai a recognition of love 
and acceptance, working as a water- 
man with her father. But by then, 
she realizes tlml she too must find 
her own place in the world. Her real 
moment of revelation comes when, 
as u midwife delivering twins, she 
finds herself striving to save the frail- 
er child (her sister), and almost neg- 
lecting the stronger (herself). To 
some renders this will k»ok like 
“knowing the place for ihe first 
l| nie' but to others it ntay seem 
merely coming full circle. Perhaps the 
best clue lo this book lies in ihe 
dedication: “I wish ii were 

£fmuci . . Jnc oh Have I Loved enn 

arouse the same sense of discomfit- 
ure, but does not share Emma's 
elegance and poise. 

More closely linked to the effects 
of war - this time the First World 
Wur - is Mary Treadgold’s Journey 
Front the Heron. Although Betsy 
Barrow, [lie heroine, is thirteen the 
book is nol so feverishly about the 
problems of growing up. Despite the 
distant thunder of guns front across 
the Channel, Betsy's world is essen- 
tially secure: governed by the rules 


of sentiment and just deserts. 

The novel chronicles an eventful 
week spent in London when Betsy 
leaves the familiar surroundings of 
the Heron, an old Sussex house 
turned military hospital, to make 
way for three VADs, In wartime 
London with its raids, wounded 
Tommies and gin grannies "a bit 
upsy-woo at closing time”, Betsy 
stays with her great Aunty Ba who 
sells the rich's cast-off clothes to 
keep herself and her invalid grand- 
son. Tom. Betsy meets and befriends 
Linda a plucky crippled girl, Hnd 
johnny Bridge house whose German 
father is at the Front fighting for the 
“Enemy". In the typical and satis- 
fying way of u children's stiny, Betsy 
and Linda get involved in a slightly 
improbable adventure and save the 
day for the adults. The villains in 
this tale arc nol the Germans, but 
two Irish half-brothers whose in- 
volvement in espionage is just a 
natural extension of their malevo- 
lence. The Germans in the form they 
generally appear - prisoners of war, 
law-abiding expatriates mistreated by a 
vicious society - emerge as the victims. 
Although a more naive book than 
Jacob Have I Loved, Journey From 
The Heron possesses an innocence and 
occasional moral depth belied by its 
simple form. 


The Finest in Fiction 
from Kestrel j 



Jan Mark 

HAIRS IN THE PALM OF THE HAND 

‘Jan Mark has a wonderful eye for Just the right detail and a real feeling for 
character and narrative which she uses very effectively here In two horribly 
realistic and hilariously funny pictures of school life. , . two memorable short 
stories! Times Literary Supplement 

Marjorie Darke 
COMEBACK 

A gripping novel which examines the motivation and commitment, despite 
all obstacles, of a young black competitive gymnast. 

£5.50 L 


Jan Slepian 

THE ALFRED SUMMER 

Lestert mother would prefer him to have ’normal’ friends but It Is his meeting ■ 
with Alfred.also severely handicapped, that changes Lester's Isolated life, 

A warm, understanding narrative about friendship and growing up, 

£4.75 <■ ’ ; ’ 

Ruth Park 

PLAYING BEATIE BOW 

Winner of tjie 1981 Australian Children’s Book of the Year, this powerful 
fantasy concerns a tough, modern teenager finding herself swept back In time 
to working class life In Victorian Sydney. 

£5.50. ■ ; 

Ludek Pesek . . 

TRAP FOR PERSEUS . 

A thought-provoking science fiction novel which deals with the problem of 
survival in an alien environment. ' 

.£4.95' . • - 
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Gold fever 

By An n Thwaite 

IVAN SOUTHALL: 

The Golden Goose 

Methuen. £5.50. 

0 41ft 2l5f.il X 

Ivan Southall has never eared a ureal 
deal a limit what people think of hiin. 
neither his eliiltf readers nor In 1 : re- 
viewers. “The reader iiuim eome to 
me. I cannot g.. u> the reader ", lie 
once wrote, unci he has referred to 
“the haihcd wire entangli'nicm" 
through which his hook*, must make 
their way. So we should not he sur- 
prised. at a lime when we ate told 
on every hand that children don’t 
read historical novels, that Southall 
in Ins new irifugy has turned to wiii- 
ing about the past. King oj the Sucks 
(W‘i) started the story of thirleen- 
vcar-old Cuslard living mi a remote 
homestead in Australia in the JX5(ts. 
Its tin elusive, difficult bonk with 


? someth mg of the qiMlity of a fable 
:md n seJf-eonsciuus. high I v wrong Jh 
«>'«■ , more fanciful [him Mark 
; rwaiu's bui with some nf the 
humour and raeiness or Htu kh'berrv 
Fum . 

They are a strange lot, Custard's 
family ami I’reachcr Tom and his 
sons. -No one that Custard knew 
was- not slightly mad at best.'' At the 
end uf Hie first book, the hoy is 
captured by the E J reacliei\ sons, he- 
enuse they have heard of his gifts of 
divination. I he “slicks" find not unlv 
water for him but also gold, and "a 
madness comes over a man at the 
(nought ot gorgeous gold". 

The publishers have decked out 
The ( iohlen douse in a glittering 
cover but, as we know, all that glis- 
ters is not gold, .uni the novel, 
though it stands on its own well 
enough, and is indeed more accessi- 
ble Mian Hie first part, is rather a 
disappointment. Sou dial! is a brave 
"’liter, never a I'm id to try something 
new. hut for all their eccentricities 
the characters tire mere puppets. The 


: style gets between us and (hem so 
that we find it difficult to care what 
happens to them as they rush west 
mi the search for gold. ' We should 
.sympathize with Custard. There is 
■'aJwuss some fella expecting me to 
make him rich and I ain't even gut a 
pjiir of sucks”, but we are often us 
pixilated as Custard himself. 

Even the narrative is submerged in 
the style, in the repetitions and anti- 
fe cs I So ,hjl1 11 js ^metimes quite 
difficult to know exactly what is 
going on. There is, however, one 
splendid scene when Custard’s 
mother, the redoubtable Rebecca 
(who once shot ofF the hand of a 
persistent wooer) comes riding to 
Custard's rescue, flanked hy the 
Law s troopers, hut not forgetting to 
cm reel the boy's grammar. 

. Ii Mwms In me, though of course 
it will not seem so to Southall him- 
seir, that it is lie, not his reviewer, 
who is putting up the ■‘barbed wire 
entanglements”. It is hard work get- , 

linn tllrn.,. 1 , I.... ** .. 


Various voices 

By Edward Blish en 

SARA AND STEPHEN CORRIN: 

The Faber Book of Modern Fairy 
Tales - 

Faber £5.95. 

0 571 11768 6 


■ m/i a Utl- 

ting through, but some may well 
Hunk the journey worth making. 


Endings as beginnings 


The first thine to say is that here are 
fifteen well-chosen stories: and that 
would be true whatever flag they 
appeared under. I imagine having 
the bouk at the age of nine or ten or 
eleven and how I'd have sunk into it, 
lived in it for days, and been delight- 
ed by its variety of voices. 

The second thing to say, which 
wmild he ot no interest at all to its 
young readers, is how, having been 
assembled because they have done 
much the same thing,' the authors 
demonstrate their differences. For n 
statement of the compilers' aims we 
have to rely on the blurb on the 
dusljackct. there being no preface. It 
was to gather original stories written 


By Dominic Hibbertf 

-ALISON MORGAN: 

Paul's Kite 

Chat to and Wiridus. £4.95. 

» 7fl| [ 259 4 2 

SIMON FRENCH: 

Cntinily, Cannlly 

Angus and Robertson £3.25. 

0 207 14432 X 

Fault Kite is a conventional bonk 
hut u good one. As usual in this 
particular convention, the hero is a 
tough, independent eleven-year-old 
with a feckless mother, a' missing 
father and relations who care more 
than they seem to. There is the 
familiar contrast between urban and 
rural values, the pert girl cousin who 
turns out to be a brick, the smug 
uncle who's actually an embezzler, 
the benevolent old men who appear 
from nowhere just when they're 
wanted - and so on. Bur nil this is 


handled with freshness and insight. 
Paul moving within a paiiem u| 
adult relationships and London 
M reels which he sees with a child's 
acute hut only Imlf-pc reviving eve. 
Alison Morgan, writing now with 
justified confidence, does not feel 
obliged to explnin everything. Wi- 
en n see fnr ourselves Hie strategy old 
Mr Abraham uses to persuade Paul 
jo go home after a day of disasters. 
We also sense that the old iiiun is a 
wizard, just as the delightfully unex- 

E feted old lady who helps Paul with 
is symbolic kite is undoubtedly a 
(airy - und rhi.s indicates (lie real 
convention in which the book is writ- 
ten. Not that the supernatural is ever 
referred- to. What is referred to 
though, is Paul's earlier life in 
Wales, actually the subject of Hn 
earlier book (Leaving Home), a 
misty dimension beyond the present 
London volume. One looks twice at 
the cover before noticing thin behind 
the tall buildings of Buyswnicr there 
nses a cloudy Welsh mountain, hut 
lie soaring kite sees both places and 
looks further still to the third book 
(for there will he one, surely) in 


which Paul's father will come hack 
bom America to find his son at last 
Hie story pauses but does not finish; 
as the old lady says. “Beginnings are 
better than endings”. 

Cannily, CmuiUv (not the best of 
titles) is about yet another tough etc. 
who finds his feet (they always do), 
this "kid does it by playing football 
in Australia. For an adult British 
render, (he most interesting thing in 
the book is its portrait of Australian 
provincial life, with its combination 
of strangeness and familiarity. Tre- 
vor lives m a caravan with his roving 
parents, who are intelligent 1960s 

r,^£ OUtS i ^ is au,hor belongs to the 
iy7Us and so sympathizes with Tre- 
vor s predicament. The boy needs a 
home, since he belongs neither to 
the rigidly conformist town nor to 
the rootless culture of his parents. 
Hut bimon French could do with 
some more practice; he achieves his 
effects rather crudely and does not 
complete his value-testing. The fami- 
ly suddenly leaves the town for a 
house which they happen to own 
somewhere. That's too easy an end- 
ing to be convincing as a beginning. 


was to gather originu” stories written 
during the last hundred years, “all 
entirely characteristic of their au- 
thors and yet all owing “something 
to the traditional fairy tale". One 
might expect pastiche - the debt 
glarmg. Tn fact, it's the one or two 
stones that do here and there seem 
to exploit the generalized air of fairy 
tale - being merely wonderful - that 
arc the least successful. The rest 
bring their authors* special qualities 
'rj . ar on ma 8 ical narratives. They 
didn t set out to write fairy tales, but 
to write a story by Laurence Hous- 
man, Helen Cresswell. Joan Aiken, 
and so on. 

in Thurber’s splendid tale. 
The Great Quillow”, there's all his 
love oF verbal oddities, his ironical 
feeling for the impotence of the large 
when faced with the cunning of the 
smaH In Eleanor Farjeon^s “The 
Clumber Pup”, the dialogue has the 
rhythms ana repetition characteristic 
of the traditional tale, but also that 
texture of honest reality that appears 


Give some animal magic this Christmas 

A A... _ xr Jt I . .. 


Neugebauer Press Publishing Ltd, 
London and Alphabet Press, Boston 
have recently published an edition of 
Fables de La Fontaine. The book is 
produced as a Facsimile of the origin- 
al vellum manuscript which has lel- 
t 5 nng , a J? d illuminations by Marie 
Angel. Fables de La Fontaine con- 
tains the French text of seventeen of 
the best known fables and it is 


— in everything she wrote. F a™*, 

Mc P aw-”fm s,ory " Thc 
ue Girl from a most danaerm.t 

— iff r : - he ' S . US i- ng the conv en!ionh°of 
the (airy tale for satirical purpo s « 

The tale, on which his own is a 
' “f™ gloss, is the one about ih e 
child rewarded for her virtue with 
the gift of spilling precious stones 
out of her mouth when she speaks 

— IJ 1 * 8 b fl pP ens to priggish Priscilla 1 
and shes courted and housed for 

re that reason by her avaricious Aunt 
st Margarine But a visit to the jewel- 

V uJ S Annf 2? gems ' collected 
ig by Aunt Margarines entire family 
v f nds , appallingly: the stones are 

l ' SSl IO , be / a ' se : 0ne re me mbeis 

I* ™ at An ? te y bung the most famous of 
his stones on a wry perception of 

h " hat , l . he traditional opportunities of 

s the tale, might lead to - and 
n especially the handling of precious or 
semi-precious stones - if slightly mis- 
s Placed in setting or timing. 

] And then there arc the writers 
who, one feels, would have been 

r ? a n i° 1,g f C |? ,lierS the ori e i] inl Tairy 
tales, if history hod allowed it Even 

so. Philippa Pearce’s “The Squirrel 
I Wife has the note of severe tender- 
ness typical of her: and Walter de la 
l Mare s The Lord Fish” the magical 
particularity of place and time that 
haunts and holds together all he 
wrote, whether supposedly modem 
in setting or supposedly timeless. 
The only serious quarrel I have with 
Jan Strugnell, who did the drawings 
here, is that her imprisoned lady’s 
face in “The Lord Fish” - an "odd 
small face . as de la Mare said in 
some form of words or another ab- 
out almost all the beloved women’s 
races in his poetry or his prose - is 
not quite odd and small enough. 

The book begins with what is 
arguably the most truly modern fairy 

W ^ a: Ted Hughes's "The 
iron Man . For some reason only 
three of the five chapters of this 
remarkable story are printed. It’s 
like lopping off the lust (wo acts of 
Hamlet. But I guess few readers will 
rest until they’ve run down the thing 
complete. 

accompanied by an English rhyming 
version of the tales by Sir Edward 
Marsh (“One fault from which the 
An L. 1S «, making loans too 

3 which was first published 
in 1954 and which will be familiar to 

S . The book and the translation, 
is bound separately, are sold 

<“*90723410 of and priced AT 


A. Bad Oaseof Animal Nonsenae 

JONATHAN ALLEN 

Fully Illustrated in blaok-and- white 

coll ^ Presents a hilarious 

3825 J ?h P « 1 PMni8 ' ftn absurd animal 


a btZBri,a of 'rhynfin gam male' waif S^S? , hV Ild otter * — three new titles in this 

The parfnot present for all ages . W na animals', Jg— JW* 


Animal Families 

NOEL SIMON 

SrawWLEY °° l0 “ r 

««« m bh la 


Foxes in the Family 

PAT HILL 

SXEff 01 " blaok-and-whlta 


eduokiioV'^ 


lUBtraieu with numerous blaok-and- wh itn ^7,;' a . Dl , B contribution to con* 

photographs by RICH A RD SMALLWOOD “ lWtlon WlldiUe Maga.lne Ages 7 4 

8 L 0ry ° f how pflt H,n ral8 «> aevoral \ ’ A f * ' *' " I. 

roi?l£!?thL oubs - rel « r n ,,, g them at tho age or •'.l \\ j ' 1 \ ' '! * ^ 
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life of the Ladybird 

Adapted by ANTHONV WOOTTON ■ 

, AgesB B £3.9B : • 

; ftmAlpltabet BoDk 

.. \JANE MILLER 

‘ ■boSHfiSS^ alliiiabet . 
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The Fiddler’s Son 

Translated from an anonymous German ballad 

When I was a little lad 
I lay within the cradle, 

.But through the living street I strolled 
As soon as I was able. 

There I met the King's young daughter. 

She, too, walked the street. 

Come In, come in. Mule son of a fiddler. 
Play me a tune sweet.' 

It lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour. 

1 he King he saw me singing. 

You rogue, you thief, what is that song 
TTJM to my child you're bringing? 

In Prance there is a gallows built 
Whereon you'll soon be swinging.' 

! B h. b 7. t,,e ., ,p ” c ". ofthro « ,h »« <uj* 

I had to climb the ladder. 

Pop P» V ° t 01 f° my play, 

For I II not play hereafter.’ 

P en ., b ° w * d 1 to. then bowed I fro. 

On all the four strings telling. 

A fine death lament played I, 

And the King's tears wore falling. 

ybur *' ,JttIe fiddler's son. 

So to your bride. comb down. 

to Austria is a castle built 
And you shall wear the erbwn.’ 


Charles Causley 
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Tendencies to wildness 


By Alan Browrjohn 

MARGARET MAHY: ~ 

Raging Robots and Unruly Uncles 
Illustrated by Peter Stevenson 
Dent. £3.95. 

Q 460 LI6073 2 

ROBERT NYE: 

Harry Pay the Pirate 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0 241 10672 9 

JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDY 
Cyril Bonhamy v Madam Big 
Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
Cape. £4.50 

0 224 01991 0 

There. is no shortage of moderately 
original fantasy in almost any new 
crop of stories for children. But wlint 
often causes one story to stand out 
above others is n particular kind of 
adroitness and selectivity in handling 
detail - discretion must hold tenden- 
cies to wildness in check - and a 
special dimension of intelligence. 
Margaret Mahy's Raging Robots and 
Unruly Uncles has, superficially, a 
look of decidedly heavy-handed ex- 
uberance. Yet appearances deceive. 
This little tale marshals its array of 
zany incidents and odd characters 
with absorbing skill, nnd offers a 
moral fable of exceptional ingenuity 
and wit. 

Uncle Jasper strives in vain to 
bring up his seven sons (Caligula, 
Nero, Genghis, Tarquin, etc) in vil- 
lainy; and the good Uncle Julian 
despairs of ever making' his one 
daughter, the exemplary Prudence, 
quite virtuous enough. To create an 
especially subtle kind of havoc, the 
lads devise a perfect walking and 
talking doll which will outdo Pru- 
dence in goodness, and send it to 


Familiar faces 

By Judith Elkin 

BEVERLY CLEARYi 
Ramona Qulmby, Age 8 

Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0 241 10665 6 

TOM TULLY: 

Look Out . . . It's Little Ed! 
Wame. £3.95. 

0 7232 2767 5 


Arguments about the popularity of 
pulp writing for children, often stress 
the element of security to be found 
in the familiarity, predictability and 
repetitiveness of a series, where 
young children are able to identify 
easily with the same characters from 
one book to another. 

The Ramona books also offer just 
this formula but in a much superior 
and very amusing fashion. Ramona 
Quimby made her fijst appearance 
here in 1974 in Ramona the Pest . as 
a personable, purposeful and often 
misunderstood six year old. Succes- 
sive books have proved her to be a 
lasting character, with a great appeal 
to young children, either those just 
learning to read competently or for 
those looking back with wry amuse- 
ment to their earlier childhopd. -The 
early reader is helped greatly by the 
large, clear, well-leaded type and 
plentiful illustrations , 

, In R. ani °na Quimby, Age 8, Bev- 
erly Cleary continues to deraonsts- 
trate the clear understanding of 
young children's fears and concerns 


vJjWi she has shown in earlier' titles. 


.toga new school, in the third grade, 
vfKS exempting to make her presence 
8 sort child who 
: w r 8 f d sastcr and there are a num- 
i-'SUlft fanny incidents in the 
as the time she cracks 
■ her hard-boiled egg on 

actuallw’ ori iy t0 find that Vis 
such iinSu Wipna’s reactions in 
the nft»5 0ns 3 re very realistic, and 
logic of the 

Slv-H?’ if 'wen captured. i n - 

repeiitihn t ^ re If® certain amount, of 
repeutton -i^ themes of these 

' ' :-T-: tr} 1 


Uncle Julian. Prudence [she is very 
goud at electronics) constructs in 
turn a thieving and destructive robot 
which will outstrip Uncle Jasper and 
the boys in wickedness. Both house- 
holds find Frankenstein in their 
midst. The moral is that either good 
or evil, taken to their absolute ex- 
tremes, become impossible to per- 
form, and also tedious; though there 
still has to be, in Uncle Jasper's 
words, "the dark and the light that 
keep the balance of the world be- 
tween them”. 

In the end, of course, an ingenious 
happiness is contrived, with all the 
children tamed into useful (though 
wonderfully odd citizens, the robots 
given vocations of their own, and the 
uncles brought to recognize iheir 
own excesses. Margaret Mahy hus 
compressed her intricate and event- 
ful plot into an even smaller space 
than seems possible, since Peter 
Stevenson's broadly (and successful- 
ly) humorous illustrations must lake 
up about one-third of the bouk. She 
runs through an extraordinary range 
of weird hnppcnings, and yet lapses 
into scarcely a syllable of over-used 
material or facile obviousness. Her 
prose is both elegant and racy; und 
this brief, hilarious book offers many 
moments of the purest delight. 

All the suitable ingredients appear 
to be there in Harry Pay the Pirate, 
-and yet the mixture disappointingly 
fails to rise. Robert Nye gives prom- 
ise of some straight, unpretentious, 
even frankly traditional tale-telling in 
his early pages: Harry dreams of 
being a pirate, meeting n strange 
flute-playing black man, and falling 
in love with the King of Spain’s 
daughter. This could be a conven- 
tional tale of the pursuit of one 
heart’s desire, with the addition of 
the sweep and colour of this author's 
best work in prose and poetry. And 
yet it reads thinly. The nebulous Mr 


stories from one book to another but 
many children will enjoy the feeling 
of having lived through similar 
events with Ramona before. 

Look Out . . . It’s Little Ed! is 
also one of a series about the same 
main character, n rather nbnoxious 
child who is editor of his school 
magazine. But, in contrast to the. 
Ramona books, the Little Ed books 
belong to. some of Ihe worst tradi- 
tions of pulp writing. The tone of 
this latest title is infuriatingly patro- 
nizing, most of the incidents in the 


Playing safe 


By Josephine Karavasil 

RUSSELL HOBANi 

The Great Fruit Gum Robbery 

0 416 05790 X 

They Came from Aarght 

0 416 05840 X 

Illustrated by Colin McNaughton 
Me thuen/W Biker. £2.95 each. 

Publishers seem to be playing safe at 
the moment and artists are spreading 
their work around in order to survive. 
Little books by big names, often not 
published by the artist's usual pub- 
fisher, seem fashionable, and The 
Great Fruit Gum Robbery and They 
Came From AarghJ are in this group. 
Many artists undeniably do better 
under certain editors than others and 
Colin McNaughton, with his illustra- 
tions for these two books, is a case- 
in point. Whoever moulded him be- 
fore, must have had the right touch 
and seems to have controlled his 
choice and depth of colour. Not so 
. with the garlsn colours used here. 
The artist may have been trying to 
rise more popular colours to fit in 
with his comic strip approach tp the 
stories. But the overall effect is linre- 


Shadow. a if cut e.r nuichiiht wim 
accompanies every voyage of Harry's 
pirate ship, ihe Miss Rebecca. " is 
much too heavily symbolic tu fit into 
ihe story comfortably. Only one of 
Harry's motely pirate crew .' ihe peg- 
leggetl Woody Sam. is developed as 
a rounded character. The well- 
prepared surprises in the plotting 
evaporate strangely when the secret 
is out, the climaxes in the ncliun lack 
genuine excitement. Robert Nve 
could not write dully, but fairy talcs 
of this sort require a luminosity and 
a sureness of touch which Hurry Pay 
the Pirate lacks. 

Jonathan Gathornc-Hardy's Cvril 
belongs to the breed of lovably lazy 
heroes who win through far more by 
accident than design. Readers may 
enjoy a writer hero who is penni- 
less, yet will do anything to avoid 
work, and is good at little else beside 
books; though writers themselves 
may wonder if Gnlhorne-Hardy is 
not leiting the side down? Cyril’s 
desperate attempts to fail in his em- 
ployment as a Father Christmas in a 
department store - attacking chil- 
dren. distributing too many presents, 
reading or dozing in the Wendy 
Mouse - are told with brisk cheerful- 
ness; and Cyril stumbles accidentally 
on a vast plot to infiltrate stores up 
and down the country with hundreds 
of burglars in similar garb. Cvril 
Bonhamy v Madam Big (the latter 
is the monstrous criminal behind the 
whole affair, though she enters the 
tale too late to seem particularly vivid 
or horrendous) is a fast and uncompli- 
cated fantasy with a vigorous vein of 
humour. Bui its stock of invention is 
no greater than the elaboration of 
one simple idea. It is entertaining in 
an expected vein; yet the literary 
police commissioner who writes flor- 
id letters to Mrs Bonhamy may seem 
funnier to some than the SAS men 
who burst in on the crooks in Santa 
Claus disguises. 


book arc unbelievably silly and the 
adults, particularly (he school 
teachers, are made to look quite 
ridiculous. There is Ihe Deputy Head 
of the school who is obsessed by the 
accuracy of the predictions in Littje 
Ed’s horoscope; the local newspaper 
reporter, who is fooled into believing 
that aliens from outer space are nb- 
out to land in the area and o ridicu- 
lous bookshop owner and children's 
book writer who come to blows 
when Little Ed creates uproar at 
Iheir Book Fair. 


and fun. In Robbery, the king of- the 
desert keeps his fruit gums from the 
underwater diver only to find that 
the baby nips off with them and eats 
them all. In Aargh, the spaceship 
homes in on “the place of the choco- 
late cake”, which the mumosaurus 
calls earth, and takes off again, the 
cake eaten and the mission com- 
pleted. Racy, stories, you might 
think, with which a young reader 
could Identify. Well, |f you were 
male and white you might, There are 
no, girls at all In these two books.- In 
each of the bfioks the - adult female 
does nothing but cook for her three 
active boys. And the people are as 


excesses of Aargh. 

Eabh book is a dressing-up, tale 
• With a basic story line and language 
which is on the whole imaginative 


white as white (though coloured very 
pink - see above). There might be a 
place for yet more dressing-up stor- 
ies with not terribly original plots if 
they reflected something of our pre- 
sent society, but these two don't. 
Tile characters were kept, white 
perhaps because the publisher had 
co-productions In mind. Certainly, 
the ugly, caricatured faces of the 
boys are reminiscent of a style pf 
illustration that was popular in Ger- 
many three years ago. 

This> said, (here are touches of 
magic In both ■ the artwork and the 
.sfones' - the Heath Robinsonesque 
spaceship made - out of ordinal 
household things- like dustbin lids 
and brooms and the comic strip 
boxes broken to give the effect of a 
diver under: water and .the “as- 
syhietrical shock horror, fond of 
milk, purrs” might tweak out the 
odd laugh.' 


INVITATION TO A MOUSE 
and other poems 

Eleanor Far jeon 

Chosen by Annabel Far jeon and illustrated by 
Antony Maitland 

This new edition is ihe most complete and . 
comprehensive collection available of ihe work of 
one of the most popular and widely-read children's 
poets of ibis century. 

Illustrated throughout with Line drawings £4.95 net 


TEN CATS AND THEIR 
TALES Martin Leman 

After Star Can and Comic anJ Curious Can , 

Marlin Leman presents his latest cat frolic: len 
sleek cats each with a talc to tell to amuse and 
delight ihe reader. 

Illustrated throughout in full colour C3.95 nci 


LITTLE ZIP’S NIGHT- 
TIME BOOK Sylvia Caveney 
Illustrated by Simon Stem 

Little Zip learns about night and day, thc relation- 
ship of the sun io the moon and thc nocturnal life 
of some animals — and rounds it all off with a 
fantasy adventure in the galaxy! 

Illustrated throughout in full colour £3.50 net 


RAINBOW WARRIOR’S 
BRIDE Marcus Crouch 
Illustrated by William Stobbs 

The re -telling of a traditional American-Indian 
folk tale which shows the universal appeal of thc 
'Cinderella' story. 

Illustrated throughout in full colour £3.95 net 

MARTY AND THE DRAGON 
Edited by Stephen Barnett 

Stories, plays, poems and things to do that will 
provide many hours of entertainment and amusement. 
Illustrated throughout in colour and black and white £4,95 net 


Don’t forget JUNIOR PEARS 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
21st Edition 

Edited by Edward Blishen £4.95 net 

PELHAM BOOKS 


Heinemann Young Books 



Tommy Steele 
Quincy 

This popular linger 

and Family 

entertainer has 
written his first »• 
book -a Christmas . 
story of enduring l 
charm. Beautifully . 
illustrated and 

E Yoducad, this la a 
aok to treasure. 

434 06465 7 £3.95 


Michelle Cartridge 
Teddy Trucks . 1 ". 

This delightful picture story follows 
Gerry through a busy day with thp Bears 
Transport Company/ As a bonus, there 
Is the fun of playing the Teddy Trucks 
Road Game printed on tha ondpapors. A 
picture book with all the humour and 
charm oF / Mouse 'ff Diary and The 
Bears' Bazaar. 

434 B3L43 8 £3.66 



Helen Oxenbury 
Tiny Tim — 

A collec t Ion of jK 

robust, funny JHp 

verses chosen by 0p 

JtUBsnhettlO'. 

. make the most ' ..• 

of Helen JmL 

Oxenbury 'a « r ' Jmagg 
unrivalled sense '^■r , 
of the comic. A - 

perfect and veiyWP 
accessible first 
poetry book. 

434 95601 6 '4! ' . 

£3.96 


Penelope Lively 
The Revenge of 
Samuel Stokes 

A welcome hew ghost stoiy from thfj \ 
distinguished writer, the author of The 
Ghost of Thomas Kempt? and many other 
award- winning hovels for children and 
adults. . 

43* 94899 0 £4.95 
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Matching the words 


It is difficult in .^suss such ;i 
plcdiora of picture bunks. Usually 
the illustrations are excellent: but 
this superior artwork is. alas, often 
allied to less than limpid prose; some 
publishers are too easily beguiled by 
pretty pictures into thinking unv old 
words will do. This particulaiiv 
seems to lie the case with imports; a 
number of the poorer books come 
from Europe and one does wonder 
why they are brought here. While it 
is obviously tlifficuli to balance en- 
couragement for deserving newcom- 
ers with desirably high standards, 
surety now. when talcs of publishing 
woes abound, it is time for a little 
more discrimination. That said, there 
arc still many excellent hooks 
around, matching imaginative pic- 
tures with weJI-chosen words. Often, 
too. the illustration* arc good 
enough to carry a nuorer-qualitv 
text. ' 

Leon Garfield is well known as n 
writer for older children; now lie has 
extended his range to the six or 
seven year olds. Fair's Fair, a story 
of two waifs in Victorian London, 
who are rescued from the slums by a 
big Hack dog and who then prove to 
be “kind, brave, patient, honest and 
generous", as required by their ben- 
efactor, is written with his usual 
pungency, wcll-inntclicd by the 
slightly grotesque pictures, with their 
Dickensian overtones. There is plen- 
ty of reading here, as there is in 
Operation Hedgehog, a gentle little 
book prettily illustrated in soft 
watercolours. Nobby loves hedge- 
hogs and learns how to rescue them 
from the nearby cattle grid; an occa- 
sional use of dialect does not ring 
true but otherwise this is a nicely 
written story. Fun, too, are the Just 
How Stories, written initially as a 
school project, and then illustrated: 
the result is a varied collection of 
considerable charm which should 
certninly appeal to other children. 

With Rodney Pent* we are back 
with an expert and his latest book. 

The Mice Who Lived in a Shoe, is 
well up to a standard; this picture 
story of the mice who build them- 
selves a house in a shoe, able to 
withstand heat, cold - and the cat - 


favourite ;tinl Hears Adventure is ex- 
cellent. While two Inilluuiiisis picnic, 
a be at climbs into their basket for a 
siumi/c ami is curried away in a suc- 
cession of rapid ami hiluriuus ailvvii- 
jurcs. Easy fur a small child in fol- 
low, the lavish use ol colour in the 
graphic pictures ensures success. Not 
should Gerald Rose need any iuiru- 
duclion; in Haw George Lost His 
l his latest hero is grumps 

George, hoi lowing at all and sumiri 
unlrl he loses lii.s voice: then every- 
thing begins to answer back. There Is 
plenty of humour in the words and 
cartoon -like pictures. A newcomer in 
the same held is Hob Wilson, mak- 
ing nil amusing beginning with Stan- 
<>/ fhigsfnnv and the Fourteen- Font 
nhcct. Sinn ley, set to watch the 
bicycle -wheel machine, falls asleep; 
it goes wrong, and he has chase the 
resulting wheel through the town. 
Told cartoon-strip fashion with a text 
reminiscent of Stanley Holloway's 
monologues, the book is great fun. 

Three tmclilionnliy-derived stories 
have genuine charm. The Gossipy 
Wife, a simply written cautionary tale 
from Russia, is illustrated by Amanda 
Hall with a strong Russian flavour. 
The next The Princess on the Nut is 
a sequel to Hans Andersen’s perfect 
pTinccss. Tliis princess sleeps soundly 
on h nut under ten mattresses and is 
sought by the prince who finds his 
mother too perfect. This German im- 
port is delightfully pictured bs a 
Victorian fable, while the translation 
is slyly comic. From Switzerland 
comes The Lonely Prince, who is 
unhappy until he finds a friend; this 
well-written tnle has plenty of 
colour. 


By Ann Martin 

battle Trafalgar. 77ic Tale oj 
Admit ul Mouse, the mice are de- 
lightfully painted iiml very engaging; 
it is rather coy but may well please 
some. Only the Best is' from Amer- 
ica; it is a glossy, well-illustrated 
licile morality tale with a specifically 
Jewish setting which adds consider- 
able interest to (his description of a 
father's search for the perfect gift for 
his first-born son. Two uthcr books 
deserve some consideration. The 
Magic Bubble Trip and My Cat Kip- 
pet, (lie first for its grotesque hut 
engaging illustrations of n boy's 
escape from a high rise flat to a 
world of frogs, and the latter for a 

Lfcin Gakmki.ii: Fair's Fair. Illus- 
trated hy Margaret Chamberlain. 
Macdonald. 13.23. U 354 0812b 8 

Margaret Lane: Operation Hedge- 
hog. Illustrated by Patricia Casey. 
MethucnAValkcr. £3.95. 041605920 1., 

hist How Stories. By Girls of Lndy 
Edens School, London. Illustrated 

& «P®rt. S,eel - Jonathan Cape. 
£4.50. 0 224 01713 6. 

Rodney PeppK: The Mice Who Lived 
m a Shoe, Kestrel. £4.25. 0 7226 
5737 4 

Brian Wildsmith: Bear's Adventure. 
Oxford University Press. £4.50. 0 19 

Gerald Rose: How George Lost His 
Voice. Bodley Head. £3.95. 0 370 
304357. 

Bob Wilson: Stanley Bagshaw and 
the Fourteen-Fool Wheel. Hamish 


Other imports are worth consid- Hamilton. £4.50. 0241 10634 6. 


is simply written and properly elabo- 
rated by the detailed pictures; older 
Siblings will enioy the humorous 
asides. Brian wildsmith is another 


eration. The Snowman who went for 
a Walk is from Germany, told a 
trifley whimsically hut accompanied 
by the detailed pictures small chil- 
dren love; the double-page spread of 
a traffic jam, every inch crowded 
with cars and people, is particularly 
good. Also from Germany is Piro 
and the Fire Engine, pleasantly told 
with bright, humourous illustrations. 
Humour is also foremost in A Pet for 
Mrs Arbuckle: the Australian 

heroine advertises for a pet and 
travels the world to inspect those 
who answer, ending up, however, 
with the neighbouring cat. From the 
same country conies a parody of the 


The Gossipy Wife. Adapted from a 
Russian folk tale. Illustrated by 
Ammnda Hall. Blackie. £4.95. 0 216 


reasonable story of u hoy helped 
through measles by his new cat. 

Fantasy, as much us any other 
genre, needs its own mad logicality: 
there is none in the next four books. 
In House by Mouse Doris Smith 
paints charmingly but needs better 
material. Princess Kalina and the 
Hedgehog evokes Strewclpeter, but 
what a dreadful plot! It is practically 
non-existent as is the case in both 
The Mysterious Railway and Tom 
and Tina. Why on earth did anyone 
bother with these? Two other British 
books are equally feeble in their fan- 
tasy: in hoth The Impossible Day 

Michelle Nikly: The Princess on the 
Nut. Illustrated by Jean Claverie. 
Faber. £3.95. 0 571 11846 1. 

Max Boi.lioek: The Lonely Prince 
Translated by Lucy Meredith. Illns- 
Jurg Obrist. Methuen. 
£3.95. 0 416 2I59U 4 

Mira Lobe: The Snowman who went 
for a Walk. Translated by Peter Car- 
ter. Illustrated by Winfried Opge- 
noorth. Oxford University Press. 
£3.95. 0 19 279759 X 

Kurt Baumann: Piro and the Fire 
Engine. Translated by Marion 
Koenig. Illustrated by Jiri Bernard. 
Faber. £3.95. 571 11843 7 

Gwenda Smyth: A Pet for Mrs 
Arbuckle. illustrated by Ann James. 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.24. 0 241 
10543 9 

Meguido Zola: Only the Best. Illus- 
trated by Valerie Littlewood. Julia 
MacRae Books. £4.95. 0 8620 3047 1 

Bern ARD Stone: The Tale of Admir- 
al Mouse. Illustrated by Tony Ross 
Andersen Press. £3.50. 0 86264 009 1 


Gifts in season 


A collection of poetry that will give as 
much lasting pleasure as the sun itself. 
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Compiled by 
Adrian Rumble 

35U StfiStF 8 to 12 

the 8 011 modB ™P“t 8 bufc some oJTN 
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reading This collection of Christmas 
matenal covers most of these activities 
and the first batch consists of things to 

^ l °'^ rf S om . es Wnst/nas is a novel 
stocking filler in the form of a cassette 
of poems, songs and carols, and an 
onginal: story Tt offers an appealing 
half hour and is good value. A new 
version of the ever popular cut-out 

TnmiL£p^ Cirhlmas Pageant' by 
S. n # !? 0 ! a ' If contains the story of 

dmnil ty 10 u lght sma,i pages pf 
«t and Coloured - 
at £1 .25 it M both slight and expensive. 

■Better value is a fun "and names 

ConiSS P ack " c ? ,,ed Christmas is 
Coming. Amongst Its contents there is 
an advent calendar, “thank you" cards 
° Sames. decorations, puzzles, 
a nativity frieze complete with crib 
and a record of songs and carols. ' 

A , Piano book bf eapy to pi av 
carols Play and Sing - ItsChriJnnl 

ST' Wi he 4 ^ «mS 

ShJSW notft,lon to encourage 
cnildfen to play an accompaniment for 
the most popufar carols. It is auraclive- 
U L ratcd * ai, d the hinged spine 
(though not conducive to foSeh hand 
ling) enibles it to stay Sat when 

propped against the piano, . W . • en 

Follow the Star by Mala Powers « „ 
takes .the young reader through each 


day of Advent and Christmas. Each 

By Brian Baumfield story is preceded by a full page colour 

j oil uauillliem illustration having a stained glass win- 

— I dow as the central motif. These are 
Despite the commercials and the senti- cru . d . e . tho ^8 h undeniably colourful, 
mem, Christmas remains a time of ?, it is a pleasant change to find clear 
excitement and fun for children ?, printing of the text. Some of the 
Spending most of the year surrounded tal “ , ar f unusual, and the sources 
by slick offerings from television en- v . ari * d > but the total effect is rather 
compassing speed, sex, violence and c .°^ mg ■ sult ab!e for girls of seven to 

space age razzamatazz there is curious nine * 

OTf* be found in a return to the The Christmas Book is a straiahtfor- 
t r ( ; rad,t,t ? nal Snnta beaming ward anthology of stories 
*1 lhe bookshops. In the stories customs and practical advme It 
^ W? that is new or appear for the fouS year in revised 
80 J 18 ,n the presentation and form. The layout is admirably clear 

I sales S Imk?!* th6lr t! J e iI1 4 st . ra, ! ons colourful if common- 

& SLSL ffi agt C group. almed ,he 10 

QellCnt nr rnil/imn Woe m r 

j The most complete book in this 
group - and indeed the most substan- 
l ' a * ,n , tbe whole collection is The 
Oxford Christmas Book for Children 
with an appeal for a rather older age 
group -- it contains some original 
gj®* 8 * including an account by Dr 
Sheila Cassidy of her Christmas in a 
Chilean prison. Other distinguished 
contributors are Charles Causley, Roy 
Fuller, Anthony Thwaite anc(. Keith 
Waterhouse. There is much fascinating 
background on such topics as Christ- 
, maa cards, crackers and the yule log 
. TJere are many attractive illustrations! 
both in colour and black and white, 
although the. book has a slightly old 
fashioned air. It is rather like a pedi- 
gree version of the annuals of yester- 
^f V , er,heless J t is full of good 
SSS ° wc nothing to fashion and 
ftmtily shou,d ff ve pleasure to nil the 

The remaining four books are pri- 
marily nipfllro hnnU " : 


the^sv a,r reflected >n 

SnSe„, y draw " 8! of 

By contrast, the poem The Niahi 

b/Tamli r dJ n p f fls . bee n illustrated 
t aola m a P rec i5e and 


and The Impossible Night the text k 
simply an excuse for a random set of 
pictures. . 

But to end on a cheerful note 
Fabulous Beasts does not really b‘‘ 
long in the picture-book group: \u 
ajjpeal is far broader. A selcciioVof 
mythical animals ranges fron> the 
familiar unicorn or dragon to :,uch n 
rarely as the catoblepas from EgvDt 
(busy tormenting St Anthony). The 
formal paintings arc as del, cate and 
dearly coloured as the medieval ill u . 
minations they resemble, and the 
accompanying descriptions are anec- 
dotal and delightful. This is a book 
to keep. 

Ingrid and Dieter Schubert: The 

uE 0 TSn£t 

Siorid Bauer: My Cut Kipper. 

Translated by U. Watson. Anderson 
Press. £3.95. 0 905478 90 8 

Jeannette B. Plot: Princess Kalina 
and the Hedgehog. Adapted by 
Frances Marshall. Illustrated by 
Doroth6e Duntze, Faber. £1 Stf 
0 571 11844 5. 

George Mendoza: House bv Mouse. 
Illustrated by Doris Smith. Andrt 
Deutsch. £2.95. 0 233 97377 X 

Koen Fossey: The Mysterious Rail- 
»ray. Macdonald. £3.95. 0 354 08138 1 

Colette Demez: Tom and Tina in 
Topsy-turvy Town. Illustrated by 
Mane-JosC Sacr£. Wheaton. £3.95. 0 

Marina Warner; The Impossible 
Day 0 416 05770 5, The Impossible 
Night 0 416 05850 7. Illustrated by 
Malcolm Livingstone. Methuen/Wal- 
ker. £2.95 each! 

Alison Lurie: Fabulous Beasts. 

Illustrated by Moniker Beisner. 
Jonathan Cape, £3.95. 0 224 01971 6 


goes well with the rhythmic pattern of 
the poem, which was written by Cle- 
ment Moore in l822.How Brown 
Mouse Kept Christmas - by Clyde and 
Wendy Watson is a modest but pleas- 
ing little story, attractively Illustrated 
for five to seven year olds. A Day to. 
Remember has no real plot: it tells In 
pictures of a day in a town in Holland in 
the nineteenth century before the feast 
of Saint Nicholas as the children look 
forward and the people go about their 
business. The illustrations by Anton 
Pieck are quite enchanting with a true 
fairy tale quality. A delightful present 
for a book-collecting uncle. 

There is a great demand for good 
quality books dealing with the theme of 
Christmas, and this collection will be 
welcomed by schools, nurseries, play 
groups and libraries - not to mention 

the children themselves. 

Here Comes Christmas. Macdonald 
£2.75. 0 356 07541 9 (cassette) 

0 356 07543 5 (pack). 

Tomje de Paola: The Christmas 
Pageant Cut-Out Book. Methuen £1.25. 
0 416 24500 5. 

Christmas Is Coming. Macdonald. 
£2.95 0 356 07197 9 (record) 

0 356 0759 0 (pack). 

Play and Sing - It’s Christmas. Collier 
Macmillan. £1.95. 0 02 04542 0. 

Mala Powers: Follow the Star. Hod- 
der and Stoughton. £4.95. 0 340 
26696 T. 

The Christmas Book. Macdonald. 
£2.95. 0 356 05914 6. 

Roderick Hunt (Editor): The Oxford 
Christmas Book for Children. Oxford 
University Press. £5.95 . 0 19 278104 9. 

Shirley Hughes. Lucy and TdirCs. 
Christmas. Gollancz. £3.95. 0 ”3 
02970 6. ; 


Clement Moore: The Night Before 
Christmas. Illustrated by Tomje - de 
Paola. Oxford University. Prfcss. £3.95. 


0 19.279758 1. 


Clyde and Wendy Watson: How 
Brown Mouse Kept Christmas. Hjunisn 
Hamilton. £3.95 . 0 241 10505 6. i 

Bernard Stone: A Day to Remefflbg- 
Illustrated by Anton Pieck. Ernes 
Benn. £3.95. 0 530 .00113 0. , 
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First encounters with literature 


Nursery rhymes are often a child’s 
first encounter with literature. There 
must be hundreds of illustrated 
nursery rhymes on the market, and 
new ones appear alt the time. B. B. 
Blacksheep and Company contains 
most of the standard nursery rhymes, 
and I found it both amusing and with 
a flavour of its own: “To market, to 
market” shows a pig in the passenger 
seat of a lorry, smugly resting nis 
elbow on the open window, and 
“Three blind mice" are sugar mice 
on a cake, in the process of having 
their tails cut off with a carving 
knife. There are plenty of extra 
touches to ponder upon, such as the 
“illuminated” initial letters: the J in 
“Jack and Jill” is made up from a 
vinegar bottle and a strip of brown 

K , and the P in “Polly put the 
on” is a tea strainer standing 


on end. It seems a pity, though, that 
only about a third of the nursery 
rhymes in the book are illustrated. 


My young test consumers found it 
confusing to look at a picture of 
“Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle” at the same time as listening 
to “Old Mother Hubbard". It would 
have been better to illustrate them 
all. even if that meant including few- 
er rhymes. 

This Little Piggy is entirely de- 
voted to what must be the best 
known of all nursery rhymes. Veter- 
an illustrator William Stobbs’s paint- 
ings of a family of pigs in a country 
cottage are intriguingly contrasted 
with what appear to be photographs 
of oriental rugs in a collage effect, 
giving depth and richness to his new, 
delicate style. The little piggy that 
cried wee-wee-wee-wee is not the 
usual sad character, but a free spirit 
bounding through the fields with his 
flute in a flurry of butterflies and 
musical notes. I particularly liked the 
cat which appears in most pictures, 
nonchalantly stalking every conceiv- 
able bit of wildlife. 

Also by William Stobbs is the 
counting book One sun, two eyes and 
a million stars, for which the 
framework is a day in the life of a 
little girl and all the things she* sees 
around her. The objects accumulate, 
so that everything which has already 
been counted appears again on sub- 
sequent pages: on the last double 
page spread we see one sun, two 
eyes, three butterflies and so on, 
nght up to “20 dolls and a million 
stars". The book gently introduces 
the concept of “the same kind but 
not necessarily identical": for inst- 
wice “15 sheep" consist of ten sheep 
■n a pen plus five assorted sheep in 
the foreground. Counting books can 


he tedious fur the helping adults - 
but the objects in this hook positive- 
ly cry nut to be counted. 

Almost as well known as manv a 
nursery rhyme is A Dark, Dark Tale : 
“Once upon a time there was a dark, 
dark moor. On the moor there was a 
dark, dark wood" and so it goes on 
in an urgent sotto voce right up to a 
surprise ending. Ruth Brown's illus- 
trations are wonderfully spooky, 
laden with dust and cobwebs, and 
the book should go down very well 
with both older and younger chil- 
dren. 

Donald Crews is one of the most 
exciting of children’s bouk artists, 
and in Light he has produced yet 
another gem. There is r minimum of 
words, only labels such as "Lights in 
the country" or "Headlights/Tail- 
lights" ana the visual impact is 
allowed to do its own work; a hun- 
dred words could not have evoked 
the stillness of the night as Crews 
does in his picture of moonlight. 

Building a House has a similar 
sense of space and unhurriedness. 
We are shown, in bright primary 
colours and again in only a few 
words, every stage of building a 
house, from the arrival of the bull- 
dozers to dig a hole in a green hill to 
the family moving in. It is a likeable 
book, chiefly because of the straight- 
forward, unpalronizing approach. 
Harry's Stripes also presents facts in 
an appetizing form, but here, the 
approach seems less confident. A lit- 
tle boy and his mother revel in find- 
ing stripey patterns ail around them, 
and there is some heavy selling of 
the idea “learning is fun": ’“Mummy 
look! I can even see some striped 
food’, laughs Harry" and “‘Look, we 
are sitting on striped seats', laughs 
Harry”. However, the basic idea 
seems good and there are some nice 


Kicki Moxon Browne 


ed very well indeed unce. mid it 
should perhaps have been left at 
that. 

In Mr Bear Baker we nice l 
another humanized hear - this time u 
brown bear rather than a teddy bear 
- who has n I ready appeared in manv 
amusing books over ilic years, al- 
ways accompanied by n gang ot very 
small rabbits. In this hook Mr Bear 
takes over a bakery for a day, and 
lie and the rabbits get carried away 
and make bread in the slinpe of 
bears and rabbits, then cars, crabs 
and even spectacles. The real baker 
on his return is furious at first but is 
soon delighted bv his unusual win- 
J “ display. 


full page pictures showing various 
kinds of stripes occurring naturally - 
zebra skin, a segment of h rainbow, 
a ploughed field. 

It is more than thirty years since 
Teddy Bear Coalman first appeared. 
It is n book which always felt right - 
the pictures are stark, yet cosy, and 
the text is sparse and perfectly ba- 
lanced. After a gap of thirty years, 
Teddy Bear Baker followed a yenr or 
so ago, and now we also have Teddy 
Bear Postman. Both the latter stories 
seem anaemic compared with the 
original book. The starkness of the 
illustrations has been replaced by a 
more cluttered, conscious nostalgia 
for the 1940s. But what disappointed 
me most was the almost identical 
formula of the three stories. It Work- 


It always seems curious to me thaL 
so few picture books are about chil- 
dren, ahd Alfie Gets in First is in fact 
the only one in this selection. I have 
always found Shirley Hughes's books 
totally irresistible, with her crum- 
pled, lived-in people and relaxed 
prose. This story is nbout n little boy 
who accidentally locks himself into 
and his mother out of the house. No 
one panics and naturally the ending 
is happy. The centre fold of each 
opening represents the door, so that 
simultaneously we see Alfie on one 
page and all the goings on outside on 
the other, as more and more people 
rally round to see what is going on. 
Incidentally, the background - part 
of a street with a modest row of 
terraced houses - on closer inspec- 
tion brims with details, and young 
readers can follow person, object or 
animal and their movements over 
several pages. 

Eccentric adults are the main char- 
acters in both Sidney "s Friend and 
Bumble's Dream. Sidney is the mild- 
mannered but determined man who 
in Sidney's House refused to leave 
his cottage to give way to high-rise 
flats. In Sidney’s Friend he makes 
friends with a deep sea monster who 
scares the town rigid and is then 
captured, imprisoned and finally de- 
clared non-existent (because nothing 
remotely like it has ever been seen 
before), after which Sidney smuggles 
it back whence it came. Mr Bumble 
in Bumble's Dream is a lonely, ridi- 
culed junk collector who uses his 
rubbish to build himself a beautiful 
flying machine. The ugly duckling 
again provides the theme for Panda 
and the Odd Lion. A rather oddly 
shaped lion is rejected by liis family, 
goes off into the world and meets a 
wise panda (who resolved his own 
identity . crisis In a previous book. 
Panda S Puzzle). The panda makes 
the lion realize that Ills humpity back 


is really a pair of budding wings, and 
that in have wing*, is something spe- 
cial and admirable. The linn even- 
tually returns home, full of confi- 
dence. and because he now accepts 
himself, so does everybody else. 

It can he a problem to achieve a 
good balance between text and illus- 
trations in a picture bouk. and more 
so when the text has to be translated 
or adapted from a foreign language. 
The Italian The Paper A emplane 
which has been “rc-lold" in English 
describes making a paper aeroplane 
:md flying off on adventures all 
round the world. All the adventures 
in fuel lake place in the imagination 
- on the Inst picture we see tliut all 
the exotic ingredients of the adven- 
tures are in fact ordinary objects in u 
room (a globe, a model of a 
spaceship or pictures on the wall). 
The illustrations arc colourful, excit- 
ing nnd nil ready to fire the imagina- 
tion, but snmenow the text never 
takes off; instead it potters on in a 
kind of skimpy stream of conscious- 
ness. 

When it comes to translating verse 
there are additional problems. A Pig 
that is Kind is so awkward to read, 
aloud or to oneself, that it might 
have been better to abandon the 
original verse form altogether. Chil- 
dren’s verse does not really work 
unless it has the unmistakable feel of 
inevitability. This beginning makes 
your heart sink: “A glass of milk 
stands on the table. I Min, though 
she sees it, isn’t able / to tell if there 
is something in it / that would -pro- 
vide her in a minute / with a small 
snack . . The German original 
title, “Ein gules Schwcin bleibt nicht 
allein” sounds rather neater than "A 
pig that is kind won’t be left be- 
hind", so 1 suspect something has 
been lost in the translation. Howev- 
er. the illustrations are lovely, and 
there is a temptation simply to 
ignore the text. The best section 
illustrates the days of n cat's week 
(Munchduy. Slcuthday, Mcssday and 
so on), each with a wonderful snap- 
shot of absurd moments in the life of 
a cal. The Happy Garden, with the 
label “English version by . . is 
also carried by its pictures, which are 
very luscious. The text is rather dull 
and general, and somehow it is diffi- 
cult to get involved in this story 
about the Garden of Eden. 

It is always interesting to see what 
is new from Anno, and his latest 


honk, Anna's Magical ABC. is most 
exciting, “an anmnorphic alphabet" 
with Letters and pictures deliberately 
distorted; only when they are re- 
flected in a curved mirror do they 
assume their right proportions. Some 
mirror paper is enclosed in the bonk 
and there is u graph for making your 
own an amorphic drawings. I nave 
never seen a book quite Tike it. and 
both adults and children were 
asti mnded in see the floppy embryo 
forms suddenly spring into' life. 


Nilk Buttekwortii: B ll. Blacksheep 
and Company. Macdonald. £3.95. 
0 356 07547 8 
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Julia MacRae. £4.95. 0 86203 051 X 

Jill Waterman: Harry's Stripes. 
Burke Books. £3.95. 0 222 00760 5 

Phoebe and Selby Worthington: 
Teddy Bear Postman. Wame. £2.95. 
0 7232 2768 3 

Chizuko Kuratomi: Mr Bear, Baker. 
Illustrated by Kozo Kakimoto. Mac- 
donald Future. £3.95. 0 354 08135 7 

Shirley Hughes; Alfie Gets in First. 
Bodley Head. £3.50. 0 370 30417-9 

Peter Venture: Sidney’s Friend.' 
Granada. £3.95. 0 246 11590 X 

Bruce Treloar: Bumble's Dream. 
Bodley Head, £4.50. 0 370 30424 1 

Michael Foreman: Panda and the 
Odd Lion. Hamish Hamilton. £3.95. 
0 241 10081 X 

Fui.vio Testa/Lucy Mf.hf.didi: The 
Paper Aeroplane. Faber. 0.95. 0 571 
11845 3 

Robert Gernhardt: A Pig that is 
Kind. Illustrated by Almut Gem- 
hardt. Jonathan Cape. £4.50. 0 224 
01973 2 

Sbkiya Miyoshi: The Happy Garden. 
Methuen. £3.95. 0 416 24390 8 

Mitsumasa and Masaichiro Anno: 
Anno’s Magical ABC. Bodley Head. 
£5.95. 0 370 30405 5 


FABER ate counting the days! 


Intriguing episodes 


By Ruth Hawthorn 

FULVIO TESTA i 
Doory Story 

0 510 QQQ44 4 1 

HELEN OXENBURY: 

Bill and Stanley 

0 510 00111 4 ' ; ' . 

COLIN McNAUGHTON: 

Fat Pig 
0 510 QQQ36 6 

JUAN WUNGAARD: 

In Summer When I Go to Bed 
0 510 00095 9 

Benn £1.50 each. 

^nmUtde Library is a series of small 
nardback books produced by Ernest 
Benn, and intended for reading 
aloud to. the under fives. The pub- 
uiners have paid much attention to 
ffi "WO" 1 quality of the books. 

• J 8 - unusually good, but . apart 
‘bat they are hardly a series, 
and illustrated as they are by 
di ^ erent authors. Ibey will 
certainly appeal to different readers. 

hi/iA*i e « ***£, simplest, Doory Story' 
X™I Vl ° J esta * beiL It somehow 
Qhieves -the ■ snmricpt rtf a nnn-un 


The story is intriguing, but the 
rhythm of the book is almost more 
important. Each page starts from the 
same basic picture, and the surprises 
come through the' door (hence the 
title). The animals react in different 
ways to whatever appears. The ac- 
tion is well paced for reading aloud, 
and there are mysterious details jn 
each Episode to dwell over. Who is 
drinking their way through the bottle 
on tfie dresser, full In the first pic- 
ture and empty in the last? Did you 
spot the hand? Watch for the mice. 

. Bill and Stanley is by Helen Oxen- 
bury, and has an equally simple text 


acting like a dog at all but like 
another little child. He helps with 
the mud pies and appears in battle 
dress to join in the army game, and 
only lapses into doggery in a mo- 
ment of weakness when left alone 
with a bag of chocolate drops. Again 
there is plenty of detail in the pic- 
tures which are gentle and delicate 
as well as funny. !My only hesitation 
is over the first page: “Bill ate his 


cabbage to please his- mum, ‘Now 
she mil have to play with me’, he 
thought.” There is something sad be- 
hind that lighthearted tease of 
mother^ and, their moral tangles at 
which I can't laugh: But it does not 
spoil what follows, ' . ; 


I do, however, have misgivings ab- 
out Fat Pig by Colin McNaughton, a 
more elaborate story with pictures 
along more red-blooded comic-book 
lines. The title role is not a happy 
one.' If he eats a lot, as the farmer 
and Fat Pig's degenerate wild cousins 
urge him to do, he will grow fat 
enough to go to market; but this, as 
his , parnyard friends . point ; out, 
meaijfs ending his days as pork 
chops. Only ir he slims can he sur- 
vive. Which should he trust, his own 
instincts and the encouragement of 
his benign patron, or the raucous 
crowd of practical jokers, who in fact 
do win what' can only be the . first 
round? The pig theme has honorable 
precedents, but at least Pigling Bland 
was able to effect a getaway, and 
Wilbur could : shelter behind the 
eloquence of Charlotte’s web: - Fat 
Pig is stuck with his awful dilemma. 

I am, not against scary children’s 
books. but this is likely, to echo those 
anorexic anxieties . , of parents a nd 
older Sisters, and ' four year bids 
should not be burdened with such 
things. , 

In Suinnier when I go to Bed, by 
Joan Wiingaard, is a set pf Variations ; 
on the theme of a poem by Thomas 
Hood. The pictures are detailed, rich 
and exotic, thfe, verses are imagina- 
tive but light, not quite worthy of 
the illustrations but good enough 1 to 
combine with them to produce a 
lovely picture book. " 



Highdays and Holidays 

MargaretJoy 

What do we do at Christmas -and why? 
Who Is La Befann? Whal is a chajlah? 
Here are the answers, with much other 
fascinating Information about the , 
festivals and traditions observed by the 
peoples of Britain: Christian, Jewish, 1 
Hindu, Moslem and Buddhist. There are 
rhymes or poems for special days, Ideas 
for tilings to make or do, and several 
tempting redpea. 

Drawings by Juliet Renny. £4.50 

The Little Mermaid , 

Slow by Hans Anderten 
Pictures by JoseTPittleBek 
A favourite tale by a famous storyteller 
superbly illustrated In full colour by a 
Crech artist. £4.95, . 


Vicky 

Catherine Storr 

Like any other adopted child Vicky had 
often wondered about her real parents, 
but how was $ he to search out her 
origins with practically no dues? . 

Stephen offered his help with the 
puzzle, but some of the problems she 
had to solve for herseif. £4.95 

The Princess on the Nut 

or The Curious Courtship of lhe 
. Son of the Princess on the Pea 
Story by Michelle Nikfy 
Pictures by Jean Oaoerle 
When Caspar sets off In search of a ' i J 
wife, he finds that princesses have ' 
changed since his mother was a girl. 

An amusing and colourful picture 
book. £3.95 . ' - ‘ 


• I ’ 
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The infant reader 


Illustrating atmosphere 



By Lucy Micklcthwait 


JOHN EEENDERSON and GLYNI5 
MURRAY: 

Picture Rook One 
0 333 32363 7 

Colour Book One 
II 333 32364 5 

Number Rook One 
0 333 323&2 9 
Macmillan 90p cjich 

B1NET I K SniKOEUKR; 

Zchby’s break Past 
0 416 05730 h 

Zebby cone with the wind 
0 416 1 6 750 » 

Shop Zebby Shop 
0 41b « (572(1 9 

Run Zebby Run Run Run 
(i -116 U576D 8 

Zebby rocs swimming 
fi 4 In 1)5740 3 
Met linen. £1.50 each. 


Compared with (lie common nr gar- 
den Ladybird, the board hook U 
uncommonly expensive, its justifica- 
tion is that it is more nr less indes- 
tructible and can therefore be en- 
joyed by voune children unsuper- 
vised. The board book is only worth 
the money, therefore, when its con- 
tent is suited to its purpose -it must not 
be such (hat supervision is essential.' 
and it must not be so bland and banal 
that the child's interest is quickly 
exhausted. 


In the past the pages of board 
books hove oozed vvilli pictures of 
puppies and pussies and ducklings 
and dollies. In this more robust age, 
we see the household items which, 
because they feature regularly in the 
UveS of bnbies. arc supposed to In- 
terest them - milk bottles, nappies, 
high chairs and potties. In fnct chil- 
dren prefer books which have pre- 
cise, detailed and busy illustrations, 
and it » a mistake to think that 
babies, just because they cannot 
talk, do not have the nous, to enjoy 
such pictures. At a remarkably early 
age they will lehrri to point , things 
out in them, and, left to themselves, 
they will - think hard about them, 
puzzle over them and wonder. 

The series of three board books by 
John Henderson and Glynis Murray 
arc described as "first ■ books for 
looking, talking and learning". The 
infant reader is being taught twelve 
simple words - shoes, socks, mug, 
spoon, cat, dog, and six more just as 
thrilling - twelve colours, and the 
numbers one to twelve. The pictures 
are necessarily uncomplicated, and 
the leaching requires supervision, so 
that the child left on nis own will 
find little to hold his attention. The 
illustrations are of excellent qunlity - 
bright colour photographs with- crisp 



= fresh outlines - but the content is 
uniformly dull. The fluffy white toy 
cat in rictite Book One, like his 
; black brother in Colour hook One. 

1 has a gormless cross-eyed expression, 

* and is arguably even less interesting 
(bun the stuffed dog and teddy hear, 
which have no expression at all. Col- 
our hook One shows a red telephone 
on a red tablecloth , an exceedingly 
orange orange, a pair of purple 
shoes (they are mauve), :ttul so un. 
Number Book One shows one cadlc, 
two milk bottles, three plastic ducks, 
etcetera. The names, colours and 
numbers fonc. two, three as opposed 
‘ to 1, 2. 3) arc written clearly under 
the relevant photographs. Consider- 
ing the uninspiring choice of studiu 
props, the photographer has occa- 
sionally been imaginative. There is a 
satisfying picture of six crayons skid- 
ding over a piece or graph paper 
(look, no hands), (mother uf twelve 
sweets being tossed up into the air, 
and another of a green spoon about 
to scoop up some immaculate orange 
substance (look, no hands again). 
However, even these supply limited 
food for thought. 

In contrast, Uinctle Schrocdcr's 
Zebby books arc illustrated with a 
mixture of paint, crayon and what 
appears to he wrapping paper. Zeb- 
by is a zebra of the padded panto- 
mime variety. Itc is covered from 
head lo tail with equally-matched 
stripes which, regardless of any posi- 
tion he adopts, lie vertical on the 
page. It is in Shop Zebby Shop that 
he acquires two pairs of hoots. Enter 
Zebby page left. He is offered a 
dress, then a green cape with floral 
trimmings, but whal lie prefers is a 
man's suit complete with bow-tic and 
black boots. (One idlv wonders 
whet her Zebby, whom I presumed to be 
male, is in fnct female, for the shop 
assistant - an antelope - is horrified.) 
Exit Zebby in black boots. In 
Zebby Goes Swimming, Zebby re- 
moves his black boots before going 
for a dip. This is nai as prudent as it ' 
might seem for ' over the horizon' ; 
looms the head of n LION who takes 
a fancy to the boots and frolics 
around in them for a bit until he falls 
over. For Zebby ‘s Breakfast, lie eats 
nil the flowers on one side of a 
chasm and then has a precarious 
journey (in his black boots) across a 
tree -trunk to the other side. In Rim 
Zebby Run Run Run he rushes from 
page to page (in his black boots) 
pursued by the aforementioned lion. 
He stops beside a fence with conve- 
niently matching stripes and dis- 
appears. In the last book, Zebby 
Gone with the Wind, he doesn't 
actually get blown away himself, but 
his stripes do, and he is left en- 
gagingly foetus-like and miserable tin 
nis black bools). The stripes are res- 
tored by the birds and the world 
smiles again. The sculpted cut-out 
Quality oT the art-work Here provides 
little stimulation. Older children will 
appreciate one or two, of the jokes 
but one must bear in mind that the 
most successful books for babies can 
be read inside out, back to front or 
even upside down. 


Vanessa Luff 


By Tanya Harrod 

Most fairy tales are a mixture of veiled 
meaning and straightforward, at times 
cruel, logic. Their claustrophobic 
uimoxphcrc is difficult lo capture in 
illustration: perhaps, considering their 
audience, it is not even desirable to do 
so. All the same. I could not help 
feeling Jissatisificd with the sumptuous 
irrelevance of the pictures in some of 
these books. It was once customary to 
link a quotation from the text to each 
illustration. This seems old-fashioned 
now hut it clearly had the advantage of 
concentrating Inc artist's mind on a 
particular passage. 

1'uuiiiic hliison's treatment of 
Grimm's Fairy Talcs belongs to the 
popular nen-FIcmish school of meticu- 
lously observed detail. She creates 
some striking scenes but few are speci- 
fic or memorable enough. A pompous 
introduction by Richard Adams and 
small print make this a rather unlov- 
able bonk. The Fairy Tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen selected and illus- 
trated by Michael Hague arc much 
more attractive. There are a larger 
number of pictures and they are vividly 
and simply drawn with a strong histor- 
ical sense. The illustrations to the Snow 
Queen are particularly lovely. I sup- 
pose that the pictures in a collection of 
new fairy tales are not of primary 
importance. Michael Foreman’s lurid 
water-colours for Terry Jones's Fairy 
Tales did not appeal to me but the 
stories are clear-headed improving 
descendants of the genre and manage 
to be both funny and moralistic. 


Editions of individual stories lend to 
be buueht principally for their illustra- 
tions. Most of the books reviewed 
below seem designed to appeal more to 
an adult in search of a pretty present 
than to a child. Perhaps because 1 find 
Hansel and Gretel terrifying 1 prefer- 
red Antonella Bollinger-Savelli s folk- 
sy but bold interpretation to Antony 
Browne's grim modern dress version. 
It seems odd that the tale of a father, 
abandoning his offspring in connivance 
with his second wife should be thought 
suitable for children. But Hansel and 
Gretel is also a story of youthful 
quick-wittedness and bravery and it is 
sufficiently preposterous for a child to 
see that it belongs to the realm of 
fantasy. What then do we make of this 
contemporary stepmother's squalid 
dressing table with lipsticks, talcum 
powder and cigarette ends lovingly 
depicted by Antony Browne? Is her 
taste for fake furs and stiletto heels the 
cause of the family's poverty? Why 
have the Social Services let them slip 
through the net? I really cannot envis- 
age buying any child this book. 

With Moira Kemp’s Cinderella we 
return to the neo-Flemish school of 
illustration. Here is no end of pointed 
shoon, fur-edged cloak, and mullioned 
window. Moira Kemp is a Northern 
Renaissance Nicola Bayley and her 
water-colours are magically illusionis- 
tlc. Only the faces of the protagonists 
seem lifeless: in every otner way the 
pictures buzz with exquisitely drawn 
detail. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is 
simply and well retold by Selina Hast- 
ings although it notably lacks the zip 


and horror of the classic fairy tale I 
imagine that younger children might be 
puzzled by a story which revolves 
round a young man’s chastity whilst 

0 ?5» r -j i ld EP n T. not man v of them Tans 
of Middle English - might like a Vm] e 
more characterization. Nonetheless 
this is a very pretty book with deco- 
rated end-papers and borders. Juan 


..... , ■ . » *UHI| 

Wiingaard is very good at depicting 
embroidered hangings, richly capar- 
isoned horses and wintry woods. He is 
not so good at people. Sir Gawain is a 


The movable element 


By Jeremy Treglown 

ERIC HILL: 

Spot's First Walk 
Heinemann. £3.95. 

0 434.94289 8 • 

JAN PIENKOWSKIi 
Robot 

Heinemann. £5.95. 

0 434 95643 0 

RON VAN DER MEERi 
Monster Island 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0 241 10582 X 

The Nativity 
Kestrel. £4.50. 

0 7226 5764 1' , 

Pop-up books are, depending on 
your point of view, extremely fragile 
toys with a narrative element, or 
very inadequate stories with distract- 
ing mobile illustrations. Any adher- 
ent to the Galt Toys ideology of 
all-wood indestructibility is bound to 
condemn them. I know a copy of 
Eric Hill’s Where’s Spot ? - a sequel 

In tuhii-h Cnni'a 111-11. I T 


able (or rather, removable) elements 
have been so popular that they how 
only barely hang together under 
their dressings of sellotape, and a 
farther one and a half are missing, 
presumed destroyed. And Jan piertk- 
otolKVt Dlnifer Tbhe, of the same 
year, ; has suffered similar casualties. '* 

hardly exist. Spot’s 
First Walk is about a dog going For . a 


feel obliged to talk about their radic- 
al investigation into the way we 
think about books, and certainly 
Piertkowski's new Robot with its in- 
creasingly astonishing machines 
which burst out of every opening 
adds a new dimension to the con- 
cept of "turning the page". Some 
might argue that any book a book- 
hating child actually wants to open is 
worth buying. But the contemptible 
truth is that it’s the combination of 
mere Ingenuity and sheer ephemeral- 
ity that makes pop-up books so 
pleasurable. At the pull of a paper 
tab, one of Piertkowski's robots 
stands up, lifts a pair of dumb-bells 
over his head and sees his trousers 
fall down, On the next page, a 
grandfather robot struggles with 
yards of poisonously coloured 
snakes. On another, a spaceship 
blasts into the sky as the distant 
earth* turns serenely - or rather, as 
the reader makes it turn serenely - 
on its axis. The devices are so com- 
plicated, so varied and at the same 
time so vulnerable that they cock a 
decadent snook at the simple-and- 
sturdy ethic of the nursery school. 

Easily the most anti-Galt of new 
pop-ups is Kestrel's The Nativity, a 
reconstruction of an eighteenth- 
century Neapolitan Christmas crib. 
Luridly baroque, in the manner of 
those shrines southern European bus 
drivers erect on top of the dashboard 
so that they don’t have to worry 


about steering accurately, it depicts 
apple-cheeked shepherds, swarthy 
magi and several dozen languorous 


angels and fat putti gathering; not 


A new, I jcru iilV.il) y. detailed picture 1 took by i he ; • 
audio i/ill us( ftUrir.til; 77 m Cior;\ field and Animals ‘in 
\yinlet, A simple text adedm panics die pkiuivs. . 
vvli ile more del a iliicl desert pi iojijs are given at; I he 
hack of the briok, to help ftcUtUs dlsyitss "the ; ; 

pictures with children. 


walk; meeting a cat, a hen, and so 
on, ana being fetched home again, It 
is. ?s simple, though not as surpris- 
ing, ns Where’s Spoil Ron van der. 
"»eer s Manser Island is about two 
children inexplicably travelling by a 
balloon which they crash-lamTon an 
-lt, Of . monsters, and from 


£3.95 


A Sc C Black 



dialogue - long-winded, all the sarfie, 
by contrast 'with the 69-word post- 

Wliat is it, ■ then, ,abput ' these 'fall- - 
apart non-stories that makes them so 
compulsively attractive, both to chll- 
dren .and to adults? . If you were 
awarding the Booker. McConheS. 
i : for . PPP-tip books, you might 


. layers of 2-D, round the Holy Infant, 
who Is looking understand ably ner- 
vous. about the rabid sheep which is 
jumping up at him while Joseph 
(pmk cheeks, lilac dressing gown) 
and Mary (pink dressing gown, lilac 
cheeks) gaze on. 

Monster Island is bad in a less 
enjoyable way: in fact, it is just bad. 
ine monsters., some long way after 
Maurice Scndak, are cross-eyed or 
idiotically smirking to show that they 
are harmless, really; and too many 
°'n j Jiff®* tab* do little when 
pulled. This is: a, book one can be 
MOT? will not get badly torn up, 
.andtfpofr First Walk won’t, I think, 
as. much as its enthusiastically 
receded predecessor. But undam- 
aged- copies of 'Robot - are likely to be 
£ r 5 e ,?y ‘He end of 1982, let alone 
by the time your children have chil- 
own, that: It's, almost 

;KU a ff r wn K***:*:™ 


pale spindly fellow best seen with his 
visor down. But the book’s illuminated 
manuscript. Pre-Raphaelite look is 
appealing and the water-colour of Sir 
Gawain’s first glimpse of the Green 
Knight's castle is truly memorable. I 
was all set to criticize Errol Le Cain’s 
stylized illustrations for Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp as another exam- 
ple of needless luxuria. But although 
they are elaborate pastiches of Persian 
and Indian miniatures most of them are 
full of humour and life and they work 
well with the courtly old Andrew Lang 
text. 

The greatest picture books for chil- 
dren have text and illustrations in 
perfect harmony. I did not feel that this 
was entirely achieved by any of the 
books which I have discussed so far, 
save perhaps Michael Hague's Hans 
Christian Andersen. It is suieiy signi- 
ficant that Hague felt tha't he had been 
preparing his illustrations since child- 
hood. An artist can be lavish, detailed 
and original but unless he empathizes 
with his text the exercise will be an 
empty one. Heidi Holder’s refined 
illustrations for Aesop's Fables make 
this point only too well. 

All this brings me to the finest book 
in this selection, Harold Jones's Tales 
from Aesop. Harold Jones has illus- 
trated the perfect collection of nursery 
rhymes. Lavender's Blue. He has writ- 
ten and illustrated the perfect small 
child’s book, There and Back Again. 
Tales from Aesop is equally lovely. 
Euch page is a joy, glowing with 
luminous colour ana alive with bold 
draughtmansliip. Like many artists 
who were young in the 1930s his work 
has a powerful Romantic strain. He has 
looked at William Blake and Samuel 
Palmer. He has even illustrated Songs 
of Innocence and Experience. Obses- 
sive ornithological, botanical and 
zoological accuracy are not his con- 
cern; but no child could Fail to marvel 
at the insolent cunning of his foxes, at 
the overwhelming foolishness of his 
frogs, and with the dreadful plight of 
his grasshopper. And because of its 
modest size this wonderful book would 
fit into any generously proportioned 
Christmas stocking. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales.. Illustrated by 
Pauline Ellison. Selected and intro- 
duced by Richard Adams. 128pp- 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. £6.95. 
0 7100 0912 7 

Michael Hague's Favourite Haas 
Christian Andersen Fairy Tales. 162pp. 
Methuen Children's Books. £6.95p. 
0 416 22080 0 

Terry Jones: Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
by Michael Foreman. 127pp. Pavilion/ 
Michael Joseph. £6.95. 

0 907516 03 3 

Grimm's Hansel and Gretel. Illustrated 
by Antonella Bollinger-SaveU]. Kay 6 
and Ward. £3.25. 0 7182 1261 4 

Hansel and Gretel. illustrated by 
Antony Browne. Julia MacRae Books. 
£4.95, 0 86203 042 0; 

Cinderella. Illustrated by Moira Kemp. 
Hamish Hamilton. £3.95. • 

0 241 10636 2. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Hnighh . 
Words bv Selina Hastings. Illustrations 


Aladdin and the Wonderful j^PP' 
Illustrated by Errol lie Cain. J?? 1 ? i d 7 / . 
Andrew Lang. Faber and Faber, £4. ?• . 

0 571 11656 6. . .! ' 

Aesop's Fables, Illustrated by Heidi 

Holder. Macmillian. £4.95. 

0 333 32202 9. 

Tales FromAesop. Wrijten 

tratedby Harold Jones. .JulmMac 

Books. £5.95. 0 862^3 018 8. . ■. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


The mind-stretching and the macabre 

By Sarah Hayes 
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What mukes people so hostile to 
science fiction? Is it the silly names, 
the bug-eyed monsters (BEMs to ini- 
tiates )F Is it the androids, robots, 
mutants, aliens, anti-utopias, travel- 
ling arks, parallel worlds, space 
operas, machine intelligence, alterna- 
tive histories, or problems with inner 
space? Or could it be that science 
fiction is simply a closed book, found 
wanting without ever being weighed. 
Science-ficcionados have not helped 
to break down the barriers with their 
Californian conferences, specialist 
magazines, bookshops and language. 
Ultimately their jargon is no more 
useful or important to the ordinary 
reader than tne bodice-ripper or spy- 
fi labels. Fortunately young readers 
arc far less prejudiced than their 
elders, and once introduced to SF, 
will consume huge quantities. 
Whether in book or film form, scien- 
ce fiction must now be considered an 
integral part of our culture. 

George Lukas claimed he made 
the film Star Wars for children of ten 
to a hundred: it should not be for- 
gntten that just as adult writers such 
as John Wyndham, Ray Bradbury, 
Arthur C. Clarke and Isaac Asimov 
appeal to teenagers, so the best of 
so-called juvenile SF has no upper 
age limit. Such a book is Trap for 
Perseus, a strong spare fable excel- 
lently translated From the German. It 
opens conventionally with a mission 
to investigate the loss of two 
spacecraft. At the exact point of pre- 
vious communication blackout, the 
crew of Perseus III realize they have 
discovered the Argo, a massive two- 
hundred-year-old world within a 
spacecraft. As they enter the Argo, 
tne trap is sprung. The story now 
homes in on the fate of just one 
man and his re-education on Argo. 

Though Blair does not know it, he 
has become part of a society of 
35,000 slaves, 5,000 law enforcers (or 
Blackshirts). 500 bureaucrats and a 
supreme council. Political references 
are never explicit, for this is a book 
which analyses the nature, not the 
morality, of totalitarianism. Blair’s 
re-education involves isolation from 
all except a tutor who sets him a 
Slsyphian task of immense and use- 
less physical labour until his mind is 
cleansed of hatred and resentment 
which give way to resignation and a 
painful honesty.’ Once Blair is trans- 
ferred to work on the collective 
plantations, the absoluteness of truth 
« muddied by notions of collective 


i.udek PEstK: Trap for Perseus. 
Translated from tne German by 


Anthea Bell. 
0 7226 5748 X 


Kestrel. 


Diana Wynne Jones: The Home- 
0*333 3^70*0 Mac "iiNan. £4.95 

Richard David (Editor): Space 7: 
Science Fiction Stories. Hutchinson. 
£5.50. 0 09 14435 0 

Charles Alverson: Time Bandits. 


Based on a screenplay by Michael 
Palin and Terry Gilliam. Sparrow. 
95 p. U 09 926020 4 


«pt of friendship. When his friend is 
brutally and unnecessarily murdered, 
he escapes to live In Argo’s artificial 
wilderness. Here he meets another 
wile, a madman 1 who is the first to 
answer his questions about Argo, but 
he too must be killed if Blair is to 
survive. And so Blair comes full cir- 
eie, realizing that freedom itself is an 
Wusion, as is the absolute value of 
any moral law. Naked, but with a 


Down as Hill: Galactic Warlord. 
£3.95. n 575 02663 4. Death wing 

over Vcyiuia. £3.95. 0 575 02779 7. 
Dav of the Starwiml. £4.50. 

0 575 02917 X. Planet of the War- 
lord. £4.50 . 0 575 03U09 7. Ciol- 
lancz. 

Terhance Dicks: Doctor Who and 
an Unearthly Child. Target paper- 
backs. £1.25. U 426 20144 X 

Nicholas Fisk: Robot Revolt. 

Pelham. £4.50. 0 7207 1332 3 

H. M. Hoover: Return to Earth. 
£4.95. 0 416 20810 X. The Lost 
Star. £4.95. Methuen. 


new confidence, lie returns to civi- 
lization. to find himself not in the 
radiation hell of his imaginings, but 
in the relative luxury of (he 
bureaucratic quarters. The final 
scene of Blair closing the hatchway 
against the arrival of yet another 
Perseus mission, questions the whole 
re-education process. 

Pesek’s ability to juggle with ideas 
on a grand scale, and embody them 
in a highly readable and compulsive 
story is the essence of good science 
fiction and typical of the anti-utopian 
genre of which Orwell and Huxley 
are distinguished masters. Diana 
Wynne Jones is less interested in 
moral philosophy than in the inge- 
nious processes of the human mind. 
In her rich and inventive novel. The 
Homeward Bounders, she postulates 
a fantasy War Game that applies to 
all worlds and times. During his 
many traverses, thirteen-year-old 
Jamie encounters such eternal home- 
ward bounders as the Wandering 
Jew and the flying Dutchman - he 
even finds Prometheus, bound not 
for home but for eternity. His chains 
are anchored by hope: freedom can 
only be gained when the anchor 
crumbles, out he is bound to hope 
for all time. Teasing paradoxes and 
word-plays abound. The final solu- 
tion, following an onslaught on the 
wargamers by a combination of chil- 
dren and demon-hunters, involves 
the freeing of Prometheus and 
Jamie’s decision to walk the Bounds 
for ever. He is the ultimate random 
factor necessary for the preservation 
of nil other realities - an idea that 
flits In and out of the mind like the 
solution to Rubik's cube. Diana 
Wynne Jones’s stamina is extraordin- 
ary, for pace and cerebral fibrillation 
are maintained marvellously right to 
the end of this fascinating novel. 

So many adult science fictions de- 
pend on one good idea which is 
essentially static and makes for weak 
endings. The short story, whose ending 
is so often its raison d’etre, is thus the 
perfect vehicle for the single brilliant 
notion. Richard Davis’s athology 


Brian Earksiww: Dragnnfalt 5 and 
the Empty Planet. wjp. 
0 416 fi422n 8. Dragon fall 5 and the 
Space Cowboys. fiUn. 

0 416 S425D X. Magnet. 

Jill Paion Walsh: The Green 

Book. Macmillan. £4.95. 
ti 333 31910 9 

Pi ill. i. ii* Curtis: Mr Browser and the 
Comet Crisis. Andersen Press. 13.95. 
(J 86264 l KM (I 

Hugh Waiters: 77jc Dark Triangle. 
Faber. £4.95. 0 571 115K4 5 


Space 7: (seventh in an excellent series 
of SF) contains a fine balance of the 
macabre and the mind-stretching. 


Each tale embodies a highly satisfying 
concept or conceit, such as the idea of a 
high technology society so minute that 


its embassy has to be displayed as a 
pocket-sized kinetic sculpture at the 
Museum of Modern Art; or the cliilllg 
concept of a machine transmitting 
summer holidays which malfunctions 
and cause one child to create tiis own 
mental holiday, not for ten weeks, but 
for good. There is a ^ menace behind 
many of these stories ~ nuclear threat, 
ecological disaster or simple human 
greed - which is characteristic of much 
(though not all) science fiction. 

A curiosity, which both acknow- 
ledges and mocks the literary herit- 
age of SF is 77mf Bandits (the book 
or the film). An anarchic attitude to 
world history and its tired system of 
morals embues the time travels of six 
thieving dwarves and one small boy 
as they plunder their way through 
Napoleonic Italy, Robin Hooa's 
forest, Agamemnon's Greece, and 
on into gianL territory towards the 
grotto or Evil. Evil - as prosaic a 
character as the competent middle- 
management Supreme Heine- plans to 
rewrite world history on technological 
limes and is carbonized for his pains. 

There is nothing at nil prosaic ab- 
out the evil that haunts the pages of 
Douglas Hill’s fine Last Legionary 
quartet of books. The term “space 
opera” is said to derive from soap 
opera and thus to be the equivalent 
or pulp fiction of the mindless, ac- 
tion-packed, violent sort. It is true 
that Mr Hill eschews philosophy, 
that his books are eventful and pacy. 
and do not duck painful deaths and 
violent encounters. But there the 
similarity ends: these books are 
adventure fiction of a very high 
order indeed. Quite simply (for 
those who still remember) the best 
thing since Dan Dare and the 
Mekon. Like Larry Niven (another 
despised but inventive operatic com- 
poser), Mr Hill elevates the label apace 
opera to describe a fast-moving, utterly 
compelling, large-scale work with a 
cast of billions. 

His wide screen embraces the In- 
habited Worlds, planets and moons 
that have been settled by humans 
following “the Scattering". The harsh 
planet or Moros has evolved a race of 
fighting men and women known as 
the Legions, whose Inherited physical 
skills, trained discipline and superior 
weaponry become legendary. A 
mysterious nuclear device destroys 


Moros and infects all who come 
within her orbit, all that is except 
KeJU Randor. In their hidden aster- 


oid, tire Overseers (n galactic watch- 
dog committee) replace Raiulor’s 
radiation-infected skeleton with an 


unbreakable organic alloy. Together 
with Glr. a gentle ballikc telepathic 
alien of infinite superiority, the last 
Legionary sets forth to avenge the 
destruction of his people and find 
the source of evil code-named War- 
lord who operates through the agents 
of the "Deathwing" commanded by a 
being known only as ‘‘The One". 

Each book works up to a terrifying 
crescendo with brilliantly orches- 
trated fights - Mr Hill describes 
physical actions and events with 
cinematic clarity. Tension mounts 
across the span of the quartet as 
Keill kicks, chops and flukes his way 
through mutants with living armour, 
controlled killer robots, niind- 
reuding albinos, nerve jungle r guns, 
radiation bombs, murderous star- 
winds, legionary clones nnd finally to 
The One - n golden giant with 
mutant human head and brain and 
mechanical body. The last book. 
Planet of the Warlord , leaves the 
reader gasping with suspense ns KeiU 
is brninwiped by the Warlord who 
turns util lu be a supcTbinin derived 
from the combined mental energy ol 
twenty- four living beings who speak 
as one In twenty-four different 
voices. Not for the squeamish, but a 
stunningly good read. 

The only scries more popular with 
young readers than Douglas Hill’s is 
Doctor Who - a positive industry 
with a book appearing every month 
to keep up with the 116 separate 
stories that have been televised dur- 
ing the past eighteen yeflrs. The very 
first story - Doctor Who and an 
Unearthly Child - has just been pub- 
lished for the first time, and reveals 
a much sharper and more equivocal 
doctor than the genial eccentric of 
later years. According to one libra- 
rian, Doctor Who is not considered 
by children to be proper science fie-, 
tion at all - although he time travels, 
visits other planets, meets intelligent 
machines and BEMs (often gigantic 
ones), and does all (|ie usual SF 
things. He and his monsiers have 
somehow become a cosy, familiar 
and inescapable part of our cultural 


landscape. Even the evil Dalcks. in- 
telligent beings embodied in machin- 
ery, have a chubby conical shape, a 
silly walk (or glide) and a splendidly 
predictable method of extermination. 

It is the thrill of a known fear that 
doesn't linger in the mind that en- 
livens the lies! of Doctor Who. on 
and off the screen. 

The mechanical menace - the pos- 
sibility of society being taken over by 
machines - is a familiar SF theme, 
bui the versatile Nicholas Fisk gives 
it a new turn in his thought- 
provoking novel. Robot Revolt. Like 
many juvenile SF writers, Mr Fisk 
does not share adult Sri Fi's inability 
to handle character: his futuristic 
gospel sect, with its blinkered clmpel 
bonnets and hell fire preacher arc 
fine fully realized trentinns. Hcz and 
A hi, offspring of the Pastor of the 
Shining u^ht Bedrock Gospellers, 
have (lie irreverence uf all vicars' 
children, ami their quotation of bib- 
lical tugs at unsuitable moments is a 
delight. Their world is not n happy 
one, though, for (heir father is n 
fanatic, gradually starving his weak 
wife lo death, having allowed three 
of his children lo die in infancy on 
account of Iris principles. Tire 
appearance of Max, a sophisticated 
Robomart Mark 111 programmed 
with a complex ethical code, seems 
to be the solution to the children’s 
problems. His inoral consciousness 
can be subverted to desputch Father. 
While Max perceives (he need to be 
rid of the Pastor, it is not for the 
children's sake - all his free time; has 
been spent at the cassette library 
absorbing revolutionary literature by 
the easeful. The Pastor outinan- 
oeurcs Max by poking fun at his 
robots’ revolutionarv rally, so Max 
destroys the Pastor's credibility by 
revealing his criminal neglect of his 
wife and children. The Robot Re- 
volt, loo. is doomed to ignominy, for 
the boss of Robomart. the enigmatic, 
iiiiagrunmiatic Mr Toruha has been 
watching over Mux right from tire 
start. 

In Robot Revolt the propaganda of 
religion and /evolution arc equated, 
while in H. M. Hoover's Return to 
Earth it is industrial power that is 
compared with religion. A retiring 
planetary governor conies home to 
Nnd his country efficiently run by a 
giant industrial conglomerate, but his 
people under the sway of the Dol- 
men's Nest Egg cult, which uses 
drugs and extravagant rituals to part 
people from their money. The gov- 
ernor and the young heiress to the 
conglomerate are dumped in the de- 
sert as the Dolmen plans a takeover. 
Rescued by a primitive people who 
desire no taint of civilization and 
can't wait to get rid of their un- 
wanted guests, the two return, to 
break tne Dolmen's power and 
breathe a new more compassionnte 
life into the workings of the con- 
glomerate. 

Although resolutely sticking to the 
anonymity of initials, H.! M. Hoov- 
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| Picture Books 

Captain Eustace and the Magic 
Room 

MAEVE GILMORE AND 
KENNETH WELFARE 
Maeve Gilmore created the small people 
and together with Kenneth Welfare Kes, 
bet them and the story against . the . 
colourful murals she has painted lor her 
grandchildren in the magic room at the 
top ol the house. £3.50 

As Dead as a Dodo ■ 

Portraits of Extinct Animals • • 
hy SHAWN RICE ■ 

Text by PAUL RICE and PETER MAYLE ’ 
Outstanding Illustrations .and brief but 
informative text highlight sixteen ol the 
world's now extinct creatures In th» 
beautifully produced book. £4,9S. .. ! 

Tho Rabbit who Tiled 

OOMMAAR TIMMERMANS 
' £■ babbit's ambition is tp find lame and 
■ iortqne but In this very, funny story It cw 
. only happen vrben he stops trying! £3.50 


■i'l ■ • 

■I 

J.' 1 '". 


0 Was a Clan* Who Knocked 
Down a Home 

DAVID HIGHAM . 

An alphabet book with a difiSrencel 
David Htgham’s special hum6ur, 
Incorporated in rhyming text with 
hilarious illustrations, will appeal lo 
readers of all ages. £3,50 

The Lonely Prince 

MAX BOLLIGER (author) 

JUBG OBHIST (artist) . 1 

William is lonely — be has no friends et 
all. But one day he meets the gardener's, 
boy, cuddling his pet rabbit, and from 
then on William starts to smile. A 
charming story, with superb colour 

illustrations. £3.95 

Mardle tp the Rescue 

ASTRID UNDGREN 
The second book by this world famous 
author about Mardiej’ the unruly, tender- 
hearted little girl’ who lives through 
another year of fun 1 and adventures in 
the’ big house by the river. £4.95 . 


Rosanna and the Wliard-Robot 

RACHEL BILL1NGTON 
In Rachel Blilington'e first children's 
book, a brilliant, tunny but nightmarish 
world is created. A story which will grip 
every young reader right, lo this last 
page. £4.95 


f Pied Piper 

Losers Weepers ' • • 

JAN NEEDLE ! ■ • 

When Carol arid Tony find or' ancient 
evvord embedded in a stream on Die 
moors, neither know what' to do With H. 
But when they discover its value and. 
find out lust how greedy and selfish , . 
.sortie people can be, it’s family and 
; loyalty tb^i pulls them through. £3,95 


■1. ... . 


Older Fiction 


Round Behind the Ice House 

ANNE FINE 

A powerful picture ol adolescent leellngs 
In which/Tom and Cass, who are twins, 
discover that their innocent childhood 
together has turned Into a dark and 
sinister. ratal joii8hip::£4.9Si . . 

' .1 

The Golden Goose 

|VAN SOUTHALL 

In 'this gripping sequel to King of the 
Sticks, young Custard, who is a diviner, 
is forced to follow the Wild end raving, 
preacher Tom in search for gold. Told by 
'.a master story-teller, this mind -stretch big 
: ta)e is complete with action-packed drama 
and larger than I lib Characters £5.50 
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er's writing reveals her to he :i 
woman. To lie shamelessly sexist, 
the refreshing presence of female 
protagonists, the gentler iifmrof soft* 
centred) approach, and the interest in 
moods anu feelings add a new dimen- 
sion to the laser edge or male orien- 
tated SF. Ms Hoover's Lewi Star de- 
scribes the rebirth of a potato-shaped 
alien race brought about bv the 
empathy of a lone teenage girl. *1 he 
gradual restoration to power of the 
(ultrasensitive computer that controls 
the aliens' intelligence is beautifully 
conceived, as arc incidcntial details 
such as the crablike precision- 
engineering aliens. The novel is mar- 
red, however, by the faintest whiff of 
sentimentality. 

Science Fiction is a great breeder 
of genres, and it's always pleasing to 
see the models overturned. One wri- 
ter who has always quietly been a 
law unto himself is Brian Eurnshaw 
whose decrepit spaceship Dragonfnll 
5 lias delighted younger children for 
years, Drugunfall 5 ami the Spare 
Cowboys iiiul Dnigonfall .5 ,uu! the 
Empty I’ianet are cheerful, easy to 
read and full of jokes and pleasing 
inventions such us algae which mu- 
tates into blue-grass space pastures, 
or the self-explanatory painful scissor 
plant, nr musical stones that sing 
every thousand vents to prevent 
boredom selling in. The family iiiul 
inhabits Dragonfnll 5 lias si happy- 

f jo-lucky attitude that asks little ol 
ife or reader. 

. Jill Patou Walsh is a distinguished 
writer who aims at the same sige 
gruup, but asks much more of her 
residcrs. The Green Book is a som- 
bre talc of the difficulties of coloniz- 
ing a new planet. The adults wrang- 
le, make wrong decisions, and worry 
while (he children explore Shine, 
their beautiful new home, to discov- 
er food sources and make friends 
with the inhabitants, giunt but short- 
lived moths who dance and die. The 
colonists, too, are doomed because 
the com they brought with them 1ms 
grown up crystalline. Again the chil- 
dren show the way by making and 


eating hresid from the glassy hex- 
agonal corn. They survive, and 
young Puttie tells their story, writing 
it in the empty green book which, 
much to everyone's annoyance, she 
chose to bring on the voyage out. It 
is a pity the publishers hadn't the 
imagination to bind and jacket this 
hook in green - it wouldn't have 
spoilt the surprise. 

The Green Book ' s pervasive and 
ultimately irritating melancholy is 
matched by (he schoolboy heartiness 
of Mr Browser anti the Comet Crisis, 
u misguided attempt to tie up the 
school story and the alien takeover. 
The opening is splendidly downbeat, 
however, wiih aliens in the shape of 
three very, very ordinary humans 
emerging from the sea (having been 
dropped off Halley's Comet) lo seek 
nnonvnrity before they take over the 
world. The alien boy's downfall is his 
uncanny expertize at marbles, which 

S ives the game away us the story 
egenerates into farce. 

Finally to The Dark Triangle, a 
novel by tile faithful Hugh Walters, 
whose SF potboilers follow it familiar 
pattern of high-level extra terrestrial 
derring do. (u this one the PM und 
(he President arc kidnapped in the 1 
Bermuda Triangle, and whisked off 
lo the planet Sembriu by dolphin-like 
beings. The United Nations Explora- 
tions Agency sends its special depu- 
ty, Chris Godfrey, and his trio of 
friends to investigate. Not only do 
they bring back the bigwigs, but they 
have also been given tne key to 
harnessing solar energy. The world 
can breathe again. The Dark Triang- 
le doesn’t exercise brain or imagina- 
tion, but Hugh NVullcrs is much 
loved by children and read perhaps 
by less able teenagers. The con- 
tinued success of so undistinguished 
a writer is u comforting reminder 
that enduring forms of literature 
attract practitioners at ail levels of 
appeal and ability. 

Readers who remain unconvinced 
should remember Kurt Vonnegul's 
creation, the outrageous pulp SF wri- 
ter Kilgore Trout, whose plots had 
the utincanny habit of coming true. 


Building new worlds 


By Holly Eley 


VIRGINIA HAMILTON: 
The Gathering 
Julia MacRnc. £5.25. 
it 86203 11374 


The Gathering , volume three of Vir- 
ginia Hamilton's alluring hut incolie- 
sivc trilogy, is an innovative book: 
likely to engender a spate of analysis 
from Black Studies Departments, it 
is difficult to understand and nor 
easy to read. Children who have 
read Justice and Her Brothers in 
which the twins, Thomas and Levi 
Douglass, their sister Justice and 
their friend Dorian Jefferson behave 
(most of the time) like ordinary, 
lough twelve or thirteen-year-olds 
with u Toni Snwyerish sense of 
humour, then Dustlund in which 
their extra-sensory powers propel 
them into a gloomy world inhabited 
by humnnoid and mythical creatures, 
will be unciistrubcd by a peremptory 
introduction to cxtra-lcrreslriHl 
activity: 

The unit was power. It had the 
force of four who were time- 
travellers. Now it was between its 
present and that future it knew as 
Dustland. It was in the Crossover 
between times. The Crossover 
echoed with sighs and whispers of 
mind-travelers trapped in It for en- 
ternity. Those travelers had failed 
to hold their concentration while 
inind-jumping from one time to 
another. They were (rapped for- 
ever in the nowhere between times 
- unless, as swarming multi-beings, 
they grew powerful enough to will 
their way out. They attempted to 
enpture new time-travelers, such as 
the unit on its way to Dustland. 

Justice, Thomas, Levi and Dorian 
(transformed in a time warp into 
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Witches 

Colin Hawkins and an 
Old Hag have 
produced the funniest 
collection of hilarious 
pictures and stories 
that could ever be 
conjured up -all In 
spellbinding colour for 
only £2.95. 


Popular 

Nursery 

Rhymes 

Who was the Grand 
Old Duke of York? Is 
Ring a Ring a Roses 
about the Plague? 
Jennifer Mulherin has 
complied a collection 
of Nursery Rhymes, 
lovely traditional 
illustrations and notes 
on Ihe origins of the 
rhymes for £5.95. 


The Princess 
and the 
Unicorn 

Marika Hanbury 
Tenlson’s moving 
story of the pure white 
Unicorn and his love 
for the Princess is 
magically matched by 
the beautiful paintings 
in this book. £4.95. 


Irish Tales 1 
and Sagas 

Here are the great 
stories of Ireland’s 
Ancient Past stirringly 
retold by Ulick 
O'Connor and 
strikingly illustrated In 
colour by Pauline 
Bewick. £4.95. 


The Mustang 
Machine 

. Chris Pbwling ' 

An exciting story (ram this 
highly acclaimed writer and 
broadcaster, about an ' 
incredible bike with a will of 
it's own - and the two rival 
gangs who attempt to 'lame! it; 
Zl 


fRomblackie smoke Drift 

AND ABELARP ^ Heaven 

HP^ 1 1 -L, ■ McCaffrey 

The poignant, sensitive story of 
r ’ conflicting love and jealousy 

], r ^ between two brothers when 

vBfi r . : their father leaves home and 

• -•* ,-fy « ' ’ : their Italian mother is left to 



"the unit") have returned to Dust- 
land (a country akin to the dust 
storm-plagued mid-west prairies of 
the 193U&) in order to guide the 
decripil three-legged Slaker mutants 
to freedom. But once there, they 
encounter, empathize with and de- 
cide to help the half-child leggens, 
smooth keeps und youngens who, 
grouped in “puckens* of threes, arc 
inching (heir way towards a Celestial 
City in the face uf threats from other 
species of marauding mutants and 
tne omnipotent Mai. They join 
forces and the vicissitudes of their 
progress to what proves to be a 
dystopian illusion provide straightfor- 
ward adventure and the most intel- 
ligible section of 77ie Gathering. 

H. G. Well's, Orwell’s and 
Aldous Huxley's accounts of the 
hazards of a future in which man's 
obsession with scientific advance- 
ment has superseded his concern for 
humanity are all more accessible 
than The Gathering. But Virginia 
Hamilton's Colossus, the crippled 
computer which controls Domity 
with its smooth-running transport 
system, dement climate and tranquil, 
because drugged, inhabitants is not 
complacent. Its robotic interpreter, 
Celester remembers the satisfactions 
of self-determination and the Col- 
ossus continues lo hope that it may 
regain contact with tne few starters 
(or superior twentieth-century hu- 
mans) who escaped to another planet 
after their relentless pursuit of tech- 
nology and nuclear power had des- 
troyed the world and reduced the 
less gifted survivors to wanderers in 
Dustland. 

Hope that the reconstruction of a 
free world may be possible is indi- 


cated by Justice's willingness to give 
her particularly sensitive psychic 
power to the Colossus, even though 
in so doing she may be marooned 
forever in the Crossover. With her 
power the Colossus may be able to 
contact the SlAriers and together 
they will rebuild a humanitarian, if 
imperfect, planet. More interesting- 
ly, the youthful packens, who hnvc 
never wholly lost their independ- 
ence, decide to return to and make 
the best of purgatorial Dustland. 

Her depiction of the aftermath of 
holocaust is, once one has worked 
out how to follow the narrative, pre- 
dictable; though the possibility or an 


optimistic solution, however distant 
and for however few, is refreshing. 
Oblique allusion to black folklore, 
traditional American children's 
books such as Frank Baum's Wizard 
of Os, comics and junior science 
fiction annuals will not be easily fol- 
lowed by British children and one is 
often tempted to treat The Gathering 
as a treasure hunt. Hie arbitrary use 
of lower case personal pronouns and 
dated hip-plirnseology (“Be tight, 
you. . . be tight me*) are irritating 
red herrings -rather than welcome 
clues. 

But it is not easy to deal with the 
complicated genre of science-fictional 
allegory for children while at the 
same time encouraging black confi- 
dence. Among Virginia Hamilton's 
more inventive devices are the chil- 
dren's abolitionist and humanist sur- 
names of Douglass and Jefferson - a 
clear encouragement to young 
blacks, though also possibly a warn- 
ing against losing touch with their 
roots and becoming the strongest of 
Starters. 


Paperbacks in brief 


Alice and Martin Provensen: The 
Mother. Goose Book (Beaver Books. 
£1.95. 0 600 20478 2). 1980, A col- 
lection of familiar rhymes, songs and 
sayings laid out in double-page 
spreads with tiny pictures and de- 
corations. Ages under 5. 

Mary Dickinson: Alex's Bed. Illus- 
trated by Chariotte Firmin. (Hippo. 
90p. 0 590 70071 5). 1980. Alex's 
room is "just like a dump" so his 
Mum builas a bed on tall legs to give 
him more room. A ladder, a safety 
rail and a hanging table take care of 
some problems but Alex's untidyness 
cannot be solved. Ages 5 to 7. 

Colette O'Hare: Seven Years and a 
Day. Illustrated by Beryl Cook. 
(Fontana. £1.25. 0 00 661899 5). 
1981. The Mulholland's six-toed 
magic cat has everything arranged to 
his satisfaction and can even remove 
the human who seems to stand be- 
tween him and an even easier life. 
Beryl Cook's sophisticated^ naive 
pictures complement the operation 
of domestic magic. Ages 5 to 7. 

Hans Christian Andersen: 77ie Snow 
Queen. Illustrated by Errol Le Cain. 
(Puffin. 95. 0 14 030294 7). Original. 
A new version by Naomi Lewis of 
the story of Gerda's journey through 
the winter lands in search of Kay 
whose heart has been pierced by a 
splinter of ice. Ages 5 to 7. 

Margaret Mahy: The Great Practical 
Rutnbustificailon and 77ie Librarian 
and the Robbers. Illustrated by 
Quentin Bloke. (Puffin. 90p. 0 14 
031261 7). 1978. Two funny stories. 
,The pirates hold a party at the Ter- 
rapins' new house and Mr Terrapin 
discovers a more relaxed attitude to 
life. A band of robbers kidnap, a 
librarian who teaches them to be- 
come "more cultural and philo- 
sophic" by reading them stories. 
Ages 5 to 7. 

Julia Watson: The Puffin Book of 
Funny Verse. (Puffin. 1 85p. 0 14 
031333 8)i ' A varied collection of 
-humorous poems for children which 
range from the/works of Lear, Belloc 


10698 2) The dny dreams of a Birm- 
ingham. lavatory attendant and the 
penalty for trying to make them 
come true related in Brigc's familiar 
comic-strip style with bubbles. Ages 
7 to It. 

Diana Wynne Jones: The Four Gran- 
nies (Beaver 75p. 0 600 204065 5). 
1980. Erg and Emily's four grand- 
mothers come to look after them 
while their parents ore away. Their 
task is not made easier by Erg’s 
magic inventions. Ages 7 to 11. 

Tessa Krailing: Washington and the 
Marrow Raiders (Hippo. 80p. 0 S9U 
70092 8). Original. Susan Ramage's 
grandfather finds a footprint in his 
marrow bed but with tne help of 
Aunt Barbara a celebrated inventor 
and a life-like model of a real boy 
called Washington, the marrow 
theives are thwarted. Ages 7 to II. 

Ian Woodward: An A-Z of Monsters 
(Bepver. 95p. 0 600 20325 5). Origin- 
al. A catalogue of monsters from the 
Abominable Snowman to Zu the 
Dragon which provides the reader 
with most the known facts. Ages 7 to 
11. 


[ewart: A Walk in Wolf Wood 

S . 95p. 0 340 36537 X) 1979. 
id Margaret slip back In time 


splinter of ice. Ages 5 to 7. to medieval Germany and a world of 

spells and enchantments. They break 
Margaret Mahy: The Great Piractical the magic which has turned Mardian 
Rutnbustificailon and 77ie Librarian Into a wolf and restore happiness, to 
and the Robbers. Illustrated by the kingdom and to Duke Otho and 
Quentin Bloke. (Puffin. 90p. 0 14 his son. Ages 11 to 13. 

031261 7). 1978. Two funny stories. ■ 

,The pirates hold a party at the Ter- Nina Bawden: The Robbers (Puffin, 
rapins' new house and Mr Terrapin 95p. 0 14 031317 6). 1979. Philip 
discovers a more relaxed attitude to Holbein has to leave his grana- 
tife. A band of robbers kidnap a mother and her grace and favour 
librarian who teaches them to be- castle for a new life in Londqn wun 
come "more cultural and philo- his father and stepmother. There ne • 
sophic" by reading them stories, encounters a different way of lire 
Ages 5 to 7. and meets Dacy who lives across tne 

canal and who leads him in to danger ; 
Julia Watson: The Puffin Book of and a moral dilemma. Ages H ana .< 
Funny Verse. (Puffin. 1 85p. 0 14 over. . 

031333 8)i A varied collection of ... -A*. 

-humorous poems for children which K. M. Peyton: A Midsummer Nfj ? 11 * ' J 
from the. works of Lear, Belloc Death "(Puffin. £1. 014 Q313J5 


Hughes, Charles Causley and Spike English master at the P r0 /Ffff.,_ s , 

Milligan. Ages 5 to 7. school Meddington, •’JV® -. 0 #.i! 

■ Jonathan Meredith in a ranker . . r r 

Raymond Briggs: Gentleman Jim' loyalties, and considerable- a. 1 1 ,i-i 
(H amish Hamilton. £1.95. 0 241 Ages 11 and qver. , Vi <"4 
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Lure of flying 



play fare? The cheering answer is, as 
well as ever. The actors still have to 


n ever. ,,,e actors srni nave to 

By Althlir Marshall Shout their lines through the chil- 

— dren’s excited chatter (“Why is Tiger 

i m BARRIE- Lily looking so cross?*). And 

‘ altnough no actress in the title role 

P* ter ** fl " _ . _ . . „ can ever make one forget Jean 

Illustrated by Tnna Schart Hyman Forbes-Roberlson, who played it for 

Hodder and Stoughton. £7.95. nine seasons, Peter Pan has an indes- 

0 340 26430 6 tructible magic in the theatre. A 


Many good stories wiiich have begun 
their lives as books have wound up, 
dramatized, as plays or films. In- 
deed, very few famous novels have 
escaped what has, on the whole, 
been not too bad a fate. The reverse 
process is more of a rarity and one 
wonders what led Barrie in 1911 to 
reproduce in fiction form the play of 
Peter Pan, which first triumphantly 
saw the light seven years earlier in 
1904. It can hardly have been in- 
spired by financial necessity (the lit- 
tle genius left - and this in the 1930s 
- nearly a quarter of a million). 
Letters from children, perhaps, long- 
ing to hear more? A request from 
parents for suitable bedtime reading 
aloud (increasingly, alas, a thing or 
the past)? Obsession with his sub- 
ject? 

“The gallery boys won't stand it.” 
We owe to Barrie himself this harsh 
and inaccurate opinion expressed by 
a gloomy stage-hand before the first 
performance. And now, nearly 
eighty years later and with modern 
audiences much less naive and 
altogether tougher, how does tlte 


dren’s excited chatter (“Why is Tiger 
Lily looking so cross?*). And 
altnough no actress in the title role 
can ever make one forget Jean 
Forbes-Roberlson, who played it for 
nine seasons, Peter Pan has an indes- 
tructible magic in the theatre. A 
child’s fascination with pirates, mer- 
maids, flying, dogs as nannies, 
underground nomes and redskins on 
the prowl isn't going to vanish over- 
night. 

I rather suspect, however, that the 
average age of a contented youthful 
audience is now fairly low. During 
the last century, juvenile maturity 
seems to have advanced itself by 
about two years. At what age do 
children, boys anyway, now start 
scoffing at tne mere idea of fairies 
and Ncverlands? Eight? Six? Four?, 
and with poor old Santa going phut 
at about the sume age. 

Barrie was no fool and was well 
aware that appeals to the members 
of an audience not to let the fairy 
Tinker Bell die would not always 
meet with a unanimously favourable 
response ("Many clapped. Some 
didn't. A few little beasts hissed"). 
But in general who could resist a 
crocodile with one of Captain 
Hook’s arms and an alarm clock in 
its inside, a kite which rescued a 
stranded Wendy from the lagoon, 
and, above all, a happy ending for 
all concerned in the snug and womb- 


| Yesterday’s lessons 


By Ruth Harris 


! :.gwladys and brian rees- 

;• WILLIAMS: 

;i. What l Cannot Tell My Mother 
Oxford University Press. £7.95. 

: 0 19 21 2223 1 

' What / cannot fell my mother is not 
• fit for me to know - an admirable 
sentiment in the nursery but a clum- 
sy title for a book, clumsy and also 
: misleading because Kate goes 
straight to her mother and continues 
'.to believe in the gooseberry bush. 
'-.The secret that the other children 


were whispering about is never 
'■«- learnt and the reader perhaps has 
'V ' tho right to feel cheated. 


| Victorian pictures are now being 
bought not always for their quality 
but because the spiral of taste has 
now come round, prices are rising 
and the period has become fashion- 
able. This miscellany refers to such a 
climate of opinion. Text and illustra- 
tions come from the Rees-Williams’s 
collection of Victorian children's 
books and. the books themselves 
must be fascinating but why was this 
particular selection made and for 
whom is it intended? Not for the 
historian or scholar and yet merit is 
not the criterion. A selection from 
our Ladybird reading-books, might 
be interesting if published in a hun- 
dred years time but time wouldn't 
make them into literature arid we 
don’t even find here the drama of 
"ten men met in a den" which makes 


JAN NEEDLE: 

Wild Wood 
peutsch. £5.95 

0 233 97346 X 

Most of us read masterpieces rather 
than write them. Some, however, 

. prefer to rewrite them. Such a tinker- 
ed is Jan Needle. It is unclear though 
whether his rewriting of The Wind in 
1 1 .W/tfowj is a labour of love or 
loathing, Perhaps, it is just an act of 

COmnlAtlAVl an 


like warmth o( a Bloomsbury night 
nursery. 

The appeal of the play is constant hut 
about the book one is not so sure. In it. 
Bante followed the play very closely 
and what emerges is tne stage dialogue 
with the copious stage directions 
(usually, with this author, as long as the 
spoken words) let into the text. Ami 
Barrie's stage directions, coy, nrch, 
roguish, whimsical and pretty frightful, 
have been objects of derision for some 
time. Undergraduate play-reading 
societies, seeking a light-ncorted and 
ribald end-of-term treat, have been 
known to read out Peter Pan, in toto 
and to caT-splitting shrieks. 

For with the visual and dramatic 
impact absent, what are we to make 
of the Lost Boys' favourite drink 
(“calabashes of poe-poc"), of the In- 
dian braves’ warlike cries of “Scalp 
urn, oho, vdly quick", followed by 
“Ugh, ugh, wah", of mermaids 
“going plop-plop", of larky Wendy 
“playing rum-tum" on the sleeping 
John and announcing that she would 
like to “squdge" Peter? There is a 
wince whichever way you look. 

And yet, so strong is the story that 
a mother with a sense of the theatre 


and the ability to vet the text and 
remove doubtful material, might still 
manage to grip a child audience safe- 
ly tucked up in bed and with the 


f ; outer side of the story that has been 
-censored in Grahame r s or the collec- 
- live .unconscious, Or It could be just 
♦J° . * n< feed f the concept is witty: 
to make the other - side or the story 
1 toe story of the weasels, stoats and 
. S? ets who took over. Toad Hall' 
: was . incarcerated for 
• • : 'jpotoring offences: to reveal 

. i -.••'£*!? l ? be not as jumped-up meuir 
A .of , the lower , prders of quad- 


heading without Tears" so memor- 
able. How then do the compilers 
intend us to react? There is no intro- 
duction but the advertisement talks 
about “a humorous slant" and the 
slant somehow is a little awkward. 
"The Band of Hope Boy's Reciter" 
may strike a comic note but drink 
was a menace to the family rather 
than a personal problem in the days 
when children lying in bed were 
woken up by the noise that drunks 
made when the pubs were closing. 
To be simply outmoded isn’t to be 


Of course it's illuminating: to go 
back to a different way of thinking 
and to work out the differences be- 
tween yesterday and today. Every 
picture told a story and every story 
points a moral. Bruce learnt his les- 
son from a spider and Tom leams to 
persevere from watching a snail 
climbing a wall. Slow Tom gets a 
prize at last and this is as it should 
be but are we meant to clap or to 
smile7 The Victorians . were more 
at home with death than we are: 
"Noises which would not frighten 
you frighten baby. Many a sick 
child has been killed in this way”. 
The book is divided into sections, 
a posy for each day of the week, and 
each day begins and ends with a 
-prayer or hymn. This, per haps is the 
essential difference in teaching. 
Children used to go to Sunday 
School whereas now they are taught 
comparative religion. Some of 
these prayers are Tovely: "I will not 
fear/For God is near/Through the 
dark night/as in the light/And while 
I sleep/S&fe watch will keepfWhy 

rupeds, surly squatters cjeservedly 
. cudglea into submission by Badger, 
Mole and the liberated Toad, nut 
fauna, with hearts and minds and 
social grievances, working class 
heroes and heroines suffering the 
rigours of a'depresslon, decent folk 
who have been provoked into agit 

S rop by Boddington, a stunted stoat, ■ 
xed of vision, Ignorant of much but 
red of ken. This "only serious 
attempt at a full-scale workers’ re- 
volution in this country since the 
Peasants’” (to quote from the Epi- 
logue written by a human of sociolo- 
gical bent) is thwarted in tho end as 
much by latent social democrats and 
jack of class zeal as'by the furry, and 
slimy defenders of private property. 


nighthghts lit (they're going to need 
them for the pirate passages). It is 
certainty worth a try and the latest 
edition, attractively illustrated, is to 
be recommended. 


should f fear/When God is near?" a 
rune to comfort any child when the 
only light is on the landing, but some 
of them are doggerel and again we 
don’t quite know where we are. It is 
this variation in quality and subject 
that makes Ihe collection such a 
bran-tub. We turn from (earning how 
to light a fire at the top, so that the 
smoke will have to pass through the 
fire and be consumed, to a jingle 
about naughty Johnny and the 
measles anu dales vary over a period 
of more than sixty years. Even the 
illustrations, delightful as they are, 
seem to be chosen at random and 
some of them are taken from works 

e shed in (his century. Only the 
and while half-title pictures are 
identified and it would have been 
kind to give page references. 

Mrs Gatty, Miss Yonee and Mrs 
Molesworth were writing in the 
period covered by this book and 
were exploring tne continent of 
childhood but these excerpts are 
taken from ordinary schoolbooks and 
everything here is seen from the 
teacher’s point of view. One waits in 
vain, for the poetic moment, for the 
page to come alive. The teachers are 
in charge and they know that they 
are right, Wc may feel nostalgia for 
the sue world of flannel nightgowns 
airing on the nursery fender but 
don't . forget the dark corner on (lie 
stairs ana the impossibility of making 
the erowQ-ups understand. Because 
they lived a hundred years ago and 
were made to say their prayers it 
doesn't mean that children then were 
different. It was. only the rules and 
this book, unimportant as it is, may 
help you remember' what they were. 

Hamlet, but it is funnier, at least it is 
more persistent if not more profound 
in its humour. Wild Wood though, 
does not begin to match 77ic Wind In 
the Wlllowsx Joyous, anarchic yet 
poignant humour, its inventiveness, 
Sts wit,, the nicety of its balance be- 
tween satire and the telling of a 
story, between the human ana anim- 
al worlds. Needle's book offers itself 
to be compared with the most 
beautifully written of children's 
hooks but its language wilts besides 
Grahaihe's masterly prose. Social div- 
ision. among creatures great and 
small may be broken down in Wild 
'Wood byt differences in the class, of 


The joke, though it might hold up 
well in a Monty Python type sketch 
cannot be sustained throughout a 
book, especially a book which is 
parisltic on one of the great comic 
novels. Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
are Dead is not as good a play as 


creators are only confirmed. Gfa- 
hame at least offers us redemption, 
bourgeois and individualistic though 
it might be; Needle merely confirms 
the impotence ahd comic absurdity 
of many radical groups with good 
.intentions who. fell, to change the 
world. • . 

Andrew- Hislop 


Sunshine to 
Moonlight . 

The Little Moon 
Theatre 

IRENE HAAS 


' 1 ■ V 


m 


Wishes come- true in this enchanting \ ’J 

storyofayroupol travelling players who . 
bring m.iyic wherever they j*o. From the author;^- . 
artist of The Maggie H 

‘An outstanding picture bunk’ Books for Your Children 
£4.50 


Collins Book of Nursery Rhymes 

From breakfast to bedtime, here are rhymes 
to sing and play, chain and count, both 
^ traditional and modern, well-known and 

\5SSYr more unusual. This comprehensive 

//**'¥* collection has been compiled specifically 

#|/” \ lor very young readers and their 

T""“ '*"^4 w&l .- \ ry parents to share throughout 

1 7M.//A S* the day. Illustrated 

X bysixartists 


<£5 




(jJCalesi 
Gerry 1 

(GJmes 1 



I «'i*S 

■ f ,t 1 




Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
Step into Terry Jones? fairy tale world and 
make the acquaintance of magical beings 
like the Fly-by-Night, the Wonderful Cake 
Horse and the Sea Tiger, and delightful 
characters like Jack One-Step, Brave Molly 
and Katy-Make-Sure 

30 entirely new and original fairy tales with 83 mngnificent 
Ulustrations,39oftheniin full colour. £6.95 

RWJLION BOOKS 


Gollancz 


Real Kids - Real Books 

\ Splendidly true-a >-life stories ahuuca 
ffjQ • •TPical twelve year old. £4.95 

— ROSA GUY 

Jackson - 

"reveiberating bonk. . . it makes ocher 
VI b/ ceer ' a S e stuff oithe some kind k>ok 

yf' ’/ ts ,verYsmallindeed."-NaomlL«wis, 
,r \ * /■ .« T/ie Listener. £5.50 


■k 
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Political fables 


By F. W. Kellaway 


ADAM FORD: 

Weather Watch 
1) 416 05670 9 
JOHN SATCHWELl.i 
Energy at Work 

0 416 05660 1 

DAVID LAMUEKT: 

The Active Earth 
0 416 05650 4 
Methuen. £3.05 each. 


There is a sensible commun pattern 
for these three hooks, with words 
and pictures woven to give clear, if 
necessarily attenuated, explanations 
of scientific phenomena. Develop- 
ment of each subject leads to a final 
section on the future, where reason- 
able indicators show possibilities 
likely to be realized in the lifetime of 
young readers. 

Perhaps the most effective of the 
trio is the introduction to meteorolo- 
gy. and this is because the topic can be 
more readily related to personal ex- 
perience than can, say, volcanoes or 
nuclear power stations. Weather re- 
ports seen on the television screen 
have brought familiarity with the 
standard phrases and the principles 
of forecasting. 

Adam Ford adds the backgound. 
He shows how winds are caused. 


distinguishes between them in term* 
of direction, content, temperature 
and strength, and explains ahont 
thermometers and barometers, fie 
interprets also the creation and effect 
of the more powerful winds. In un 
account of the relationship between 
cyclones and hurricanes he writes 
(fiat “the wurd hurricane is from the 
name of n West Indian storm god. In 
the Pacific Ocean, these storms arc 
called typhoons, and in Australia 
they are Known as willy willies." in- 
cidentally, some authorities restrict 
the use ’ of typhoon to the China 
Seas, presumably because of the 
commonly assumed derivation from 
Ihc Chinese dialect, rat-fong, for 
great wind. Snow and hail, dew and 
rainbows, man’s ability to change the 
weather and to create micro- 
climates, and advice on building 
one's own rain gauge, are other fea- 
tures of an intriguing text. 

Practical experimentation is also 
encouraged in the volume on energy. 
Games are devised to engender fl 
recognition of the need to conserve 
energy. There nre instructions on 
making a simple anemometer and a 
device for converting potential to 
kinetic energy, while other exercises 
arc concerned with the efficiency of 
machines. AH this is associated with 
careful expositions on sources of 
power, the sun heading a list which 
includes wind nnd waves, water and 
plants, fossil fuels and, of course, the 
nuclear process. The whole is np-to- 
dnte enough to include the feasibility 
of geothermal and tidal power, and 


realistic enough to show the dangers 
of radioactivity and of excessive 
waste of energy. There may be some 
puzzlement in a picture of a heat- 
sensitive film, but generally the illus- 
trations help to convey the message. 

The many coloured drawings in 
The Active Earth are especially effec- 


tive. End plates showing earth's 
lime-scale from 4,000 million years 
ago to 40 million years ahead should 
give a sense of perspective. The 
merging or splitting of continents, 
the differing ratios of land and wa- 
ter. and all of nature's massive 
geological and climatic transforma- 
tions. are elucidated in this over- 
view of an ever-changing globe. 

The three books are com- 
plementary with, indeed, some over- 
lapping of topics. They explain 
appropriately for young readers 
something about the world in which 
they live. So much high technology is 
taken for granted that it is salutary 
to be confronted with the hazards 
and consequences of oil supplies run- 
ning out or a new ice age or a 
nuclear disaster. Equally, there are 
commonsense pointers to the good 
life that could be more universally 
available if man used his new found 
knowledge wisely. Pollution and des- 
truction could be replaced by con- 
servation and a richer well-being for 
more people. The basic knowledge 
in this series could lead to subse- 
quent deeper reading and under- 
standing. 


By Kamini Knill 

CHAZ DAVIES, RUH1 HAMID and 
CHRIS SEARLE (Editors): 

Tales of Mozambique 
Young World Books. £2. 

0 905405 04 8 

“And this is the reason why the pig 
has a squashed nose and never wants 
to fly any more . . .”. If you want to 
know more about the Icarus-like fate 
of a pig who tried to compete with a 
kite, why cats and dogs are tradition- 
al enemies, why the lion roars and 
crocodiles are aggressive, or read an 


alternative to Kipling's account of 
how the leopard got nis spots, then 
Titles of Mozambique, a collection of 
fables from the African oral tradi- 


tion, will provide some intriguing 
answers. 

This book comes from a new pub- 
lishing house, “Young World 
Books”, which intends to specialize 
in Third World children's fiction, 
with the aim of eliminating prejudice 
and introducing young people to a 
variety of unfamiliar cultures. The 
collection was Erst published in 
1977 in Portuguese by F RE LI MO, 


the People's Government in Mozam- 
bique. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
political allegory underlies several of 
the tales. “Senhor Boko, the Hippo- 


Learning from nature 




By Peter Dance 

EDWARD S. A YENS U (Editor): 
Jungles 

Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 0188 1 7, - 

SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER: 
The Portrait of a Tortoise 
Virago. JD.5D. 

0 86068 218 8 


Recommended by the World Wild- 
life Fund, Jungles Is a feast for the 
eyes and ihc mind. A combination of 
excellent, sometimes stunning; illus- 
trations in colour and line and an 
authoritative, well-edited text brings 
out the beauty and the wonder, the 
danger and the tragedy of the jungle 
environment. The dust-jacket says. 
“A Natural History Guide for the 
Young": this is only a half truth. It is 
for everyone, including all those 
book packagers and publishers who 
assume so easily (hat pictures alone 
make a book. 

_ Although' it still Ifcnvei me wonder- 
ing wliut It feels like to be jn a jungle 
1 nm absolutely certain this book 
shows me- fnr more of jungle life 
than I should see if I spent twenty' 
years in one. As rich as the jungle 
itself it is not merely an aid to 
education, ns is also hinted on the 
dust-jacket. It Is education, of the 
highest order. 

, Ti ls ! a far cry from the teeming, 

, jungle to the sequestered garden oT 
-. Gilbert While, the. hbnrte Tor many 
• years, of Timothy, ri twice-privileged, 
tdrtoise. Privileged first . becailse he 
was cared for by the famotis father 
. of parochial natural history nnd im- 


moruilizcd by him in The Natural 
History of Selborite. Privileged 
second because, long afterwards, he 
wns made the subject of a delightful 
book by the (ate Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, better known perhaps as im 
authority on the Church Music of 
Tudor England, us (lie distinguished 
authoress of Mr Fortune's Maggot, 
and as a minor poet. 

A slim volume by any standards. 
The Portrait ' of a Tortoise was origi- 
nally published by Chatto and Win- 
dus in l‘J46 and had long been out of 
print. The tasteful re-issue now en- 
ables n new gene ration to read about 
the ndven tures of Timothy from the 
day in I7HU. when he was removed 
from the garden ' of one Rebecca 
Snooke to that of Gilbert White, until 
1794 when he died, a reputed sex- 
agenarian. The naturalist had died the 
previous year, a blow from which 
Timothy never recovered. 

. That Gilbert White should have 
been interested in Timothy’s activi- 
ties should surprise no-one. Bid why 
should Sylvia’ Townsend Warner lav- 
ish her considerable talents on a 
mere tortoise? Pqrt of the answer, at 
least, is provided in a Spectator arti- 
cle. by Roftald Bryden who pointed 
to her “marvellous nose for charac- 
ter”. That nose was especially good 
at sniffing out the character of anim- 
als.. For her. as for Gilbert White, 
Timothy was' no ordinary tortoise. 
The introduction to her book, 
together with relevant extracts from 
■the Natural History of Selbornc , was . 
intended to show that Timothy was 
special. It succeeded in making him 
unique. f 

There may be other tortoises who 
delight in crawling up flovyer banks 
and are “earnest for the leaves of 
poppies", 1 but ' there never was and 
never will, be* another 'tortoise like 


Timothy. To this re-issue of the ori- 
gins)] book is added a footnote telling 
how and when Timothy’s carapace 
came to be presented to the British 
Museum of Natural . History. 
Tomothy’s outer casing, however, is 
only a curiosity. If you would know 
him. read The Portrait of a Tortoise. 
There remains only the question of 
Timothy's age at his demise. To this 
Sylvia Townsend Warner has a ready 
response. "Though Timothy is an ex- 
ceptionally well documented reptile”, 
she says, “he retains some tortoise- 
like privacy, he keeps his age to 
himself, And that, she implies, is as 
it should be if you are a tortoise with 
character. 


potamus” is an allegory of the 
Mozambiquean revolution and the 
unstable world of (he now disbanded 
dynamizing groups (forums for, 
among other things, accusation of 
disloyalty). Senhor Boko is reluctant 
to join the struggle against the 
Mavmdjis (jackals); he is too com- 
fortable leading a “fat lifq”. Howev- 
er, when the jackals have been over- 
thrown and freedom won, he recog- 
nizes the advantages of exploiting 
the new collective farm life. He 
attempts to increase his own standing 
by maliciously denouncing an inno- 
cent lizard for laziness and reluc- 
tance to participate in the new life. 
Senhor Boko’s disloyalty is eventual- 
ly recognized when he flees with 
much of the animals' harvest. 

Those tales which most obviously 
attempt to propogate political ideas 
are the least successful. “The Well in 
the Forest”, in which the lazy rabbit 
tries to take advantage of the hard- 
working monkey, is weakened by the 


addition of a final paragraph explicit- 
ly relating the story to the evils of 
colonialism. Generally, however, 
political comment and' allusion are 
more subtle and in most cases the 
young reader would remain unsus- 
pecting - whether one considers this 
an advantage or not. 

As in most folk tales and fables, 
justice and morality are recurring 
themes which ure emphasized by a 
rigidly defined animal world, a 
microcosm of the human world, 
where good is rewarded and evil 
harshly punished. Only intelligence 
and cunning escape censure: for ex- 
ample, Simba the Wildcat (who is 
vividly presented in an accompany- 
ing cartoon-strip) and the rabbit 
emerge as heroes who overcome the 
traditional kings of the jungle - 
lions, elephants and hippopotamuses 
- by virtue of their superior wits. A 
little disconcerting, perhaps, for par- 
ents attempting to create a moral 
sense in their children. 

Part of the appeal of the tales lies 
in the names used which will surely 
capture a child's imagination - help- 
ful translations of these appear after 
each tale. We are introduced to the 
Gala-Gala (small lizard), piri-piri 
pepper and juga beans, Guazi the 
water bird and Sungura the rabbit, 
the evil auizumbas (hyenas) and 
their ruler Queen Fissi; though a few 
especially colourful ones may prove 
stumbling blocks tor pronunciation, 
such as the children’s names Mura- 
nangungauya and Chivangavanga. 

Like all folk tales, these tales can 
be read by all ages: however, the 
consistent political slant often brings 
with it a number of terms and ex- 
pressions unfamiliar to children and 
some which are probably intelligible 
only to those acquainted with the 
recent history of Mozambique. The 
undeniable chami of many of the 
illustrations and some of the tales 
themselves becomes distorted. Yet, 
for these very reasons, the collection 
provides a greater insight into the 
culture and development of their 
country of origin than do collections 
from other countries. 

Tales of Mozambique appears as a 
large, glossy paperback generously 
filled with block and while illustra- 
tions. These are by eighteen artists 
from all parts of the world and range 
widely in style and medium - Ink 
drawing, pen and wash, woodcut. 
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commen ta ry 


The most poetical of painters 


By Richard Wollheim 


Poussin: Sacraments and Bacchanals 
'National Gallery of Scotland 

The National Gallery of Scotland's 
Poussin exhibition is perfect in size.. 
It consists of thirty-tnree paintings, 
twenty-seven drawings, an engraving 
after a work destroyed, and a model 
of the kind of model Poussin is 
known to have used to organize 
complex compositions. Of the paint- 
ings. one preserves a design by Pous- 
gin but does not pretend to be by 
him; a second does, but unper- 
Su naively; of a third it would be nice 
think that it was by him; a fourth, 
e Montpellier “Venus and Ado- 
.s", is a work of great intensity and 
.roticism, whoever it is by. The re- 
ajning pictures record with exem- 
lary precision the development of 
artist of genius throughout the 
rst half of his career and somewhat 
er the threshold into the second 
If. The drawings are largely com- 
ementary to the paintings, and the 
ater number relate to the three 
ries which are the glory of the 
hibition: the finccfuma/s, and the 
sets of Sacraments, hung 
gether for the first time. 

I cannot believe that at this mo- 
nt there is anywhere in the world 
single room ■- Islamic tiles, north 
talian frescoes, plain white walls, 
atever - which I at any rate, and I 
nnot be alone, would find more 


which he groups his figures Poussin 
places himself by the side of 
Raphael; with his use of cropping, 
and the startling immediacy it gives 
to the action, he is the companion of 
Degas. 

If there is a simple progression to 
which Poussin’s early development 
conforms, there is nothing simple ab- 
out its realization. 

While he was in the camp of Col- 
ore Poussin admired Titian but a 

S reat deal separates the two men. 
.uskin, who tried hard (as lie often 
did with great artists) not to admire 


ishment of content. In these pictures, 
represented in the present exhibition 
by the Ellesmere “Moses Striking the 
Rock", Poussin set out to demons- 
trate how subjects that involved 
many characters in different moods 
and emotions could be realized with- 
out recourse to the favoured opera- 
tions of baroque composition. In re- 
maining within classicism, however, 
he radically reinterpreted it: he hud 
no desire to go back, but even to 
stand still he had to invent. This 
particular phase is no more than the 
transient explicitness of one of Pous- 
sin’s lasting concerns, for which over 

1 


tt 


Nicolas Poussin arrived in Rome 
m Paris via Venice in early 1624. 
worked there until 1640, when 
is XIII Invited him to return to 
ice. In Paris he found himself 
oimitted to large-scale decorative 
'ects which were quite uncon- 
al to his nature, ana involved in 
tty Intrigue, and in 1642 he found 
excuse to return to Rome, the 
tter off for having acquired some 
apathetic patrons who remained 
th him for the rest of his life. He 
ed U\ Rome, a very private indi- 
ual, until he died in 1665. The 
t to Paris serves to divide the two 
Ives of his artistic career, and the 
«t painting in this exhibition, 


craments, commissioned by one of 
s new French patrons, accordingly 
tes from 1648. 

1 most succinct way of charac- 
ing the first half of Poussin’s 
eer - which began only in 1627 
en he was alreaqy thirty-three - is 
■ a progression from the values of. 

t0 t * 108e °* Hisegno. Colore 
' context means richness and 
risity of colour, the interplay of 
t and Bhade, tfte muffling of 
Qi broad execution, ana a 
iQtncy to strong recessional cpm- 
tion - In effect, the baroque; 
jgno means clarity of form, sharp 
tours, observance of local colour, 
icacy or smoothness of handling, 
planlmetric organization of the 
yr® - in effect; classicism; and a 
it of characterizing Pdussin’s de 1 : 
liopment in this way Is that it 
tches the very terms, in which a 1 
«>us painter of his time and place 
utd have viewed, his activity. The 
■ work in .this development is 
Dulwich ‘‘Triumph of David” of 
^ a work of grandeur and de- 
[l^fsVBnd of the pictures that 
mediately lead up to It and indi- 
te a dissatisfaction with the baro- 
kk?., Spe ? ,al delight of the present 
? a - 8 cleaned Pra- 

“ture-of the same subject j 
■ 8 and unbelievably refined, 

M androgynous figure 
wngedj who 
8 kand to crown the 

, effect. It offers u£ a 
m Into the creativity of 

^VPftoter but also into the 
9* Painting itself, abstractly! 
. C °hcrete achievement - 
ahJSr f ?5 ra ! tl0n of an individual: 
floats in a stylistic 
ah«phere. With the bunches, into 



A detail from Poussin's " The Triumph of David”, c 1630-31, front the 
exhibition reviewed here. The catalogue, by Hugh Macandrew and Hugh 
Brigstocke (124pp, 62 plates including 16 In colour, paperback only, 0 
90 f 148 38 2). is available from the National Gallery of Scotland, The 
Mound , Edinburgh EH2 2 EL at £4.95 f £1.05 p and p) until the exhibition 
closes on December 13. 

Poussin, wrote of him “Whatever he the next few years he was to work 
has done has been done better by out solutions of a more personal and 
.. ive at the '* J ’ 

occurred to him that what they were nature. By turning the characters 
trying to achieve was something very totally inward so that they become 
different. Titian’s early work is like canisters of themselves Poussin 

E armeated by the sense of mortality, can at once introduce a mass of 
ut death, is experienced as some- detail without the feeling of conges- 
ting that actually enhances life by tion and make everything seem 
asserting its fragility. In Poussm s essential: a wonderful example of 
art, by contrast, there is a more how formal and representational fea- 
generallzed sense of loss, even of hires are refelly one. Such solutions 
resignation, which is diffused across are tolly evolved in the second set of 
the whole picture but especially in Sacraments) m they undergo a variety 
the lighting; dusk races on, or there Of transformations In work that lies 


visual fact that we have still to make 
sense of: Armida wears a mask-like 
visage, Rinaldo is enveloped in a 
kind of subaqueous sensuousness. Ii 
looks as though the very eroticism 
(hat reason tnes to repel has re- 
turned to colour it, and that it is 
only under (his colouring that it can 
finally vanquish concupiscence. In 
other words, having allegorized the 
victory of Rinaldo over Armida, 
Poussin would appear to take literal- 
ly the fact (hat Rinaldo gains it 
through his beauty. Or consider the 
highly poetic National Gallery 
“Cept mins and Aurora", where u re- 
lated drama, in which again duty 
defeats desire but only through un 
alliance with desire, is enacted. If 
Poussin is the painter of repression, 
he is also and visibly the painter of 
the return of the repressed, and it is 
just this dual sympathy that accounts 
for the depth and pathos of his work 
and makes him, in HazliU's words, 
“of all painters, the most poetical”. 

There is, however, no one single 
way in which Poussin allowed desire 
its second chance. In the “Bacchan- 
als" executed tor Cardinal Richelieu, 
where eroticism is celebrated direct- 
ly. the result is emotionally least 
poignant. “The Triumph of Pan” is a 
heady work, particularly in its depic- 
tion of nature, and this exhibition 
provides a splendid occasion to see it 
cleaned, but the “Bacchanals”, ulti- 
mately. are public paintings, and one 
effect of seeing the series is to be- 
come aware of the perils to which 
Poussin would have been exposed, 
had he returned permanently to 
France. In the Philadelphia 
“Triumph of Neptune", deliberately 
reminiscent of antique painting, 
there is a more roundabout disclo- 
sure of desire. It consists in a par- 
ticular use of the background that is 
to become a poignant fenturc of 
Poussin's later work: as though be- 
hind the picture that is before us, 
beyond the scene that it represents, 
there Is another picture, a further 
world, of effortless beauty. Desire 
gets modified or softened into yearn- 
ing. A cliff in sunlight, a grove of 
palm trees, a temple fagdde,. often 
reflected in water/ are used to ex 


ika oaitenm 


ie stae or 
Immediate reach. Poussin's back- 
grounds become like thoughts that 
rest at the back of the mind: tantaliz- 
ing but not impoTtunate. - 
In the second set of Sacraments 
Poussin gets beyond even this point: 
it seems as though sensuousness and 


is a threat that dawn will not break, outside the chronological limits of 


Giovanni -Bellini, and it is just for transcendence. .. • i 

this reason that It would be nice to But the deepest misunderstanding 
think that the remarkable copy pf in connection with Poussin’s, artistic 
Bellini s..“Feast of the Gods . Which development Is to ; place an unwar- 
was - given : to Edinburgh by Sir rantptf.expressive interpretation upoh 
Cbarlcfe; Eastlake, was Indeed. . by the shift of stylistic allegiance: in 


where they remain subordinate to 
the overpowering gravity with which 
the paintings are imbued. Details of 
brass ornament, food, drapery, 
architecture, 1 flowers are at once 
solemn and sexual. Anyone whp has 


Poussin. effect, to regard it as symbolizing the 

Nor, once Poussin had joined the renunciation of sensuousness and the 
camp of Disegno, was he in any commitment to intellectuality. This 

confonpist fashion a classicist. He way leads to the old' prejudide 

retnaiofed acutely aware pf the sacri- against Poussin as, in his matute 


tion, which first emerges in VThe but he'is also: more. For in a residua] 
Triumph of David" as an obvious but tbtally pertinacious fashion he is 
alternative to baroque recession, reg-, op the side of those very forces 
iments the two great bacchanals and which in the first instance". 'he 
does so to speotacular effect, but its opposes: but is only through bppos- 
uses were bound to be* limited and. ing them ip the* first instance that he 
Poussin perceived this. Denis Mahon finds himself able to ally himself wjth 
has got us to see a group of paint- them. ' • . . > ' ' ' 


direct answer 


between the partisans of colore and from 
'{hose of Disegno , in which the for- tested 

. . . . • “uj!.I.. . ib. fill. 


Tasso 1 'are allegorical, I sug- 

... that If we accept this, and so 

mer had explicitly criticized the in this particular case spe Rinaldo as 
dfiksiast'^ aiestn^llc . fpp ^'the jvay in symbolizing Reason and 1 Armida 
Which li brought. about the imppver- Concupiscence,' there is : a further 


of the most remarkable and moving 
representations of human happiness: 
sunlight and carved stone, myster- 
ious, momentary, with a fierce 
sense df place, to be seen only over 
someone’s shoulder. 

' ' Chantetou, for whom this seed nd 
set of Sacraments was palnted, had 
curtains made for „ them and drew 
back .only phe at. a timp; Bernini 
approved of the arrangement. Pous- 
sin is best not seen to . excess.; If he 
Certainly needed: the , great • Paris ex- 
hibition of I960 with Its 241 entries, 
this is' the exhibition that he would 
have liked. A minor query:- Poussin 
has been fortunate in recent years in 
being studied by two- of the most 
intelligent ' arid creative minds en- 
gaged ip art history; Anthony Blunt 
ana Denis Mahpn. : Biqni’s woirk . is 
justly acknowledged iri the 'cata- 
logue, but why ate the. references' to 
Mdhon so Scanty, particularly when, 
in the matters or chronology on 
which these two scholars divided, the 
-catalogue notes tend to come down 
on Mahon’s side? . : ’’i \ 


New Oxford books 
Philosophy 
and Religion 


Philosophical 

Explanations 

Robert Nozick 

‘There is good reason to take 
notice when a first rate philosophet 
writes an Important book . . . 
addressed simultaneously to his 
professional colleagues and the 
common reader. When moreover 
the book is written In crisp elegant 
prose and communicates its 
author's own excitement a bout the 
problems and his solutions as 
Robert Nozick's new book is and 
does, the common reader will be 
the poorer if he or she does not 
pay uncommon attention.' 

New York Times Book Review. 

£15 26 November 

What is Existence? 

C.J.F. Williams 

This work is a thorough and closely 
argued examination of a central 
Issue In philosophical logic, an 
issue which is ah own to h ave 
profound implications for the 
philosophy of language and much 
of metaphysics. The author 
defends and explores Frege's 
insight that existence is a second- 
level concept. This central Insight, 
which lies at the heart ot the logic 
of quantification, is defended in 
relation to a great variety of 
problems and prime fade 
objections. £17.50 Clarendon 
Library of Logic end Philosophy 

Faith and Reason 

Richard Swinburne 

Faith and Reason is the final 
volume in a trilogy on 
philosophical theology. The 
Coherence ol Theism analysed the 
meaning of the claim that there is a 
God, and The Existence ot Qod 
examined the arguments for and 
against the existence of God. 

Faith and Reason examines the 
relevance of such arguments to 
religious faith, butitdoea not In 
any way presuppose the results of 
the earlier volumes. £16 

Philosphyand 
Ideology in Hume’s 
Political Thought 

David Miller 

This book provides a 
comprehensive account of Hume's 
social and political thought, 
focusing on the roles played by 
philosophy and Ideology In its 
formation. It Is the first reasonably 
'concise ariol comprehensive - 
account, and will be essential 
.‘reading for Hume scholars aridlor 
anyone studying hums as part of 
the history of political thought. £ 1 5 

l 

Boethius: 

The Consolations of 
; Music } Logic, Theology, ■ 

and Philosophy 
Henry Chadwick - 

The. Console tton ot Philosophy by 
Boethius ranks among the most - 
remarkable books to be written by ' 
a prisoner awaiting execution. This 
book, published 1500 years after 
his birth. Is the first major study In 
English for forty years of a writer 
who was of critical importance In 
the history of thought. £18 ' 

Oxford 

University Press 
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commentary 


A cisalpine romance 


Bacon and the U.G.C. 


By Peter Conrad 


La h'onuambula 
Coven t Garden 


Though Bellini's operas now have a 

Sr'T for ^lodious Ky 

& rh^- 6 m ? re ser,se dramatically 
HlrfH'. t h ^ re u e,Ven credit fl,r - Auden 
d ' dn J h ^P by making them a campy 
acme of good taste, declaring that 
.no gentleman dislikes Belli nr: the 

Snr m £ e priss >' absurdity of the 
advocacy. Covent Garden has re- 
vived La Sonnambuh after the lapse 
“L° decade, and in order 1 in 
,^ n, -odate a favourite singer 
fi?™' Coirubas; but, as it happE 
the work is shown to lie not only an 
ocenston for mane vocal fan last ica- 
of winch Cotrubas is anyway 
not capable of producing much. La 
" cas c-tostory of 
inS Imagination, of its mental 
truancies and ns necessary credulity 
- , a , cis j“pme answer to Der Frei- 

^ w 1 f erfBnned ten years eflr * 

In that opera, Weber allies the 
romantic imagination with fearful 
haun tings fnd a prostrated, superatit- 
™ s =™duliry; Bellini, less g Xy™ . 
out imagination's traffic with de- 

Siityin h tL O fZ«S 0 d 1 e 0 SwiS 

, vl,la S e bogey. In Weber’s 
German forests, the imagination con- 
jures up devils, bur Beilin is spirits 
b ™$". , an d a tribute tt> the 

like t, %nl!i ra ^ ne u S . ° f his rus,ics - who 

like Wordsworth s country oeonip 

Count n ?« e l?!i” SC,qus "““I* Ac ‘ 
for » Si 8 sus P end his disbe- 
™Ii- u a ^bile, but analytically de- 

Sp ‘SiS the v L slon wl,en "« instructs 

walk? fe th H at ? mina is a s£p- 
ip?™ ?l y dont understand the 
term, and have to be told that it’s 
compound horn the words for 
aqdnre and “dormir” AM rhnrmi- 
« ya ‘ mare touch of frigid phifo- 
jogy. Vet though his diagnosis un 

S“ «* “W Amina's experience 
reinforces it. Her credulity is n< 

£“** specified it should be for’ [he 
•MR" 1 “PPedte”, a reverent 

likeKplu* A V If I0I|S something and, 

I?® ' Kfats s Adam craving and thus 

RTS* Ev e, awakes to find i? 

J?*; jfantesy has the power to will 

HrS&J? cocree crayon Havfog- 

hfm'tFi lum *. Qnd when roused finds 
him there waiting to reclaim her 

subtly^remjchating * it^’for 0 to Te 

■ at 

mysteryas the antics of their resi- 
Sj Phantom and she herself 
learns, when she avvataT »h-f ■ 
agination can alter reality aid* ™’ 
body its own fond desires? Der S' 

' o?'the ei fiehS - h S e v pi ? us exorcism ' 

• ■ 1 .e fiends which lurk ih 

HSVtfttasf. 

mem in the surrdundine I«nH 

SSSSWs&e: 

tov“ Am™ - a paradiss Vf 

cydofama. has wrinkles where it* 

. :gaaes aa*i td be* JXf ffi SiSSS 

iff sjotySook cut-out with stairafar 

^sasassst- 


staulnc hi^° u!r! C l, lhc,,l,ical illusion, 
cenliirv ,»t,/- rk as a ninctcenth- 

wiT&n^ ,mCe 3n opera, 
wr n L alias no simpering rustic but a 

bejewelled priniJJ ' donn f Thfs sel f- 

Siifr! 11 ? irony wou,dn ’t suit 
Heana Cotrubas, who touchinelv de 

T™u! CS Amina ’ s simplicity and is 

fij, ", hcr opacity to make a thing 
K- by singing about it, just af 
Keats said the imagination could 
gam ns food by hungrhy dreaming of 

Though, the more floricf vocal 

Jvf» CS h 0Un< hard and scr €«hy from 
Cotrubas, i n (he sleep- waS 

monologues she is ideal, uttering thl 

a nIUlf! 1 r C CflWo as a voc «l l ranee 
a nieditntivc reverie, an unendW 

stream of sound on which the char- 


acter floats towards a destination 
within herself. Robert Lloyd as the 

Cojm, h lhe same vocal finesse 

of hl f c . hflr ? cter too the purpose 
of bet canto is visionary introspection 
and retrospection, the io U me? bS 
into himself which - like Sa and 

Uon^Oh.'d ‘"“'a due ' 
greaies ? oZl "T "' in Be,lini,s 
when in °vf • ,. he uad «takes 
wnen, m Vi ravviso ”, he recoeni7Pc 

jus natal landscape. The Elvino of 

swai’ ^ £i " “ bl “«^"fand u„°! 

f'JtifSKlS 

Mdme f 0, ; ubas ' I*® 8 dte deference 

thV° bc ^ e *P ected fra *n a co“ 
a ® Production returns, with a 
new Amina, in July: it ought to be 


Speaki ng for themselves 


By Stanley Wells 

Troll us and Crcssfda 
BBC TV 

H -dss production of Troilus 
JB? C "" Wfl at ,he A Idwych earlier 
this year was accused, with some 
justice, of interpretative excess. The 
charge is not fikely to be brought 
against Jonathan Miller's television 
version, pe difference in approach 
£ typtfied in ih e treatment of the 
Profogue. At the Aldwych it was 

K^scttino rh ,a f aCte r* by Thersd “. 

ht tone for a production 
too* a generally satirical view 
jLfe P toy’s characters and events 

m!s».!^. eV1S O i n 11 is delivered by an 
unseen speaker, courteously anonv 

S: wi,h “ ith “ Aft "S 

Jonathan Miller's whole Droduc- 
seMn IS fh Sini, t rly , d “pn«ilonate. It is 

«nd Se bro l d ’ sunlil s ‘°ne corri- 
a , nd oil that circular outdoor 

mg 5s ThS fan,ilinrity is ei, dea r - 

v- °. u 8 h scenes are given a 

the V m se ™* t0 ^ 

;? create a sense of realitv rather 

tfoS Tbere^c inter Pretative mplica- 
rv u' ‘Jf re c is no equivalent to Ter- 
ry Hands s first-world-war analaciei 

?£&£‘f ! rXR 

sionally is there a suiprise- Hel^k 
present (though silent and Vrirtuailv 

bTthe ftSfon i H her fate 15 de bated 

|fst e a5°are ad a e 7<;o^^f^ 

h® instructs his tnyrmiSf 8 
tong stretches are played with mi 


of pomposity. Some of the lesser 
SfiJJJf fl re nicely touched in: Peter 
Whitbread brings Calchaa to life as a 
slip^ry traitor, Anthony Pedley 


mffes A^stu^riouSS 

credible. The central heroic conflict 
between AchiJIes and Hector is 
powerfully realized; Kenneth Haiah 

uEh%Si° f ^ hiJIes, rel ationslup 
fohr. ch t u ? .^ Slmon Cutter), but 

Sen hr Si5 ,S Z inc j sive . finely 
Jxfu Hector; his Ignominious 

°.? ly Partially shown? lacks the 
mipact that it usually makes in the 

finsS! ’ .t e are “UKtous of him 
fibaHy ra th er as a victim than as a 

is S5 e numKfr° f !f e P,ay ’ s amb, 'fiuity 
tori whn ^ and vanety of ebarac- 
, wh ° comment rather than act 

noteitiflf i 1 ? PbBpsonhfc- and poetic 
potential Inheres in the role of Ulys- 
ses. Benjamin Whit row fails to dL- 
f“ ade us tba| his words spring from 
Inner conviction; the verse is jerkily 

=?v"Sh? r srjsei 


By Stephe n Fender 

The House of Learning 
BBC Radio 


rich ifvltr t}1 ^ Anglo-Saxons, so 
Mor Ti Hr b l , P " Zes ’ shouJd b C so 
t d W , -» "ttellectual pur- 
J25 “ thei , r normal setting^ of 
laboratory and library. In our litera 
ture and popular culture (always e x- 
oephng the novels of John Banville) 
the excitement of discovery is d2- 
placed to the worlds of detective and 
spy, while intellectuals are reduced 
p P m,c '^ ok figures of fun like 
SyhZau/. Braneslawm “"1 Doctor 

Martyn Wade’s radio olav is 

tSfi fl |a« y in th if . trad iti°n. It | P about 
month in the life of Francis 

Ss ra/sv"' atl,or ° f «* 

ssfW-xS 

"!L “the Royal Society, but the 
mSSSi ? d,s grace, sacked for cor- 
2 - the civil service, de- 

1K rL lryi ^ g to / ort out the com- 
plex categones of The Great In- 


^SrrSSs 

gts&sarg-ssS 

penment to emeree frnm H ,k; P ai e *‘ 

3 pxV..fJ% 

stuflrng^it SSr ° f P °“^ 


tryingfo n g5t B^!con^ e attention taE 
vam assumption that he still h as 

5nd U fL in ^ Ue " C i? With the King to 
end the Spanish war. He cxiif in 

fo? h “o5e s 5f n th wh 5 ri Bacon lakes him 

Film™* f - h capacious minds of 
scared nX, ° US to finance bis re- 

It is all good fun, if a trifle untrue 
to history Although Harvey did in- 
deed think of Bacon as more of a 

IIT scientist > the real Raw- 
6y i)f ld ‘he scholar’s memory in 
P. ,et y to write his biogra- 


staurution before he die. Hfc 
sonal phwician is none other than 
$ ^ ho has taken time 
f b e circulation 

&VC th l old man a 

cnecK-up and warn him auainct 
overdoing it. Harvey has SttiKJS 
Sji 3 Bacon’s theoretical 

bbrary and making off with the girl- 


r- iy wr| te his biogra- 
phy, edit his unpublished work, and 

Lalln Bll8liSh bo0ks mtO 

Latin. But history is not the object, 

of course. The real point is a satire 
on the universities of today (as the 
modern phrases and several refer- 

2S5 l ° a * ear i l J retirement” make 
clear), a world of mad scientists 
avanaous for funding and insensitive 
to the needs of ordinary people like 
long-suffering wives, practical men 
and chicken farmers. Since Mr Wade 
W updating a school-boy joke 
with the fashionable prejudice of the 

COD tamnrtr am actnUC^u 


^“hfiihment. it is 
doubtful if his play works any better 
“ a ^ e,a P, hor F than it does as his- 
tory. Freddie Jones gabbled well as 
Baam arid Nigel Hawthorne was 
suitably sinister as Rawley, 


<™> Among this week’s contributors 


fry clicw in ,heT»k (or K 
ray ^ ? a ? eiderly queen. As i? tn 
sites 1 ' too between them Ther- 

Mistress H lar slt l is" d°^ A .Ki 1 il? ! 

SSs“ -aa «i |3 

^jra;j£«s 

way of quelling the 5Siio“ tlK™ 
atM presents the author’, pX , u( 

trJ 11 ® Pi Vfl to values of the play cen . 

° 1 ,tS tit,e characters, 
has often seemed the more imnor 

&JSS S2W. Burd °n. chasSy 


-one hand frolluTwd UlXT In fi 
«her h,nd H,e ra ite?, SS 

w7ciTrr-t Up0 r n CJiomedes 

triSf«f , T in s . pitc of , some strik- 

:JIf.r ,0,s O* Troilus and Ulysses in 
observing the lovers' 
^clows bn the wall of iheir fem, 


beautiful, her hair in lone chestmii 
acceptable in the early seen*; but 


Wnce m uV of Si 0 " than , this 
nf 2r |!? r of Ker complex’ womanli- 


not SnI e i Q r >m JP ,e 5 ! ^“"torpoint is 
noi ruily realized. Except for r few 

wenes m( Sl y i n com Ph ca ted battle 
scenes, the text is pure (It is a mfc 

Drom?n pe « antTy that insists on the 

propunciahon •’Trovart” for 


what is said is of pararooum'TnlpoS 

^SStS.SSfe' 5 * 


j gw t ; h ere hart a r«trhi„t 

&S^^Stgrsi 

Dobtchelfj dt^TrS"® cfee” 


he, passl„u:^ s : l ^S, r 

comes a major figure. Anton Lesser 

Euffi htoh 1*’ J0 ° 1 ka 00 Warrior .’ 

with £*» V ° lre is “"‘relied 
there t expressiveness; 

nere seems in him no gap between 

"ASS 

He plays a Troilus who is whollv 

SBdW though not: wholly 
admirable) an adplescent over- 

Shtof d a k y shocked and 

5!SoL tl by ^Hwtonment. It is a 

Eefe Z‘® ' VWch rea?he5 ,hc 

I watched; this production with in- 
terest and respect, but for me it does 

S&SF r bflt Wnso of ‘be desolat- 
mg futility, of war, the pathetic grand- 

‘he human chaJlenge ttPobli- 
■^Ptt throufib . heroism arid love of 
Which (,, Peter Hull’s i960 produc- 

rapiblef" 0 *’ y ih0Wea) ,ha W « 


Kingsley Amis’s most recent novel 
is Russian Hide and Seek, 1980. 

Harold Beaver j s Reader in 

says & a * ,ha uai - 

n^PY 1 * books include 

pl i blic Readings, 1975 
and? Dickens s David Copperfield, 

Peter Conrad’s books include 
Romantic Opera and Literart 

fa” mo 77 ' 8nd Jma 8 ln >”g Amer- . 

nZJ!ms. b00k! induda Ch ™t 

£™ 0NY DbuVs ‘ s niost recent 
book is a novel. Border, 1977. 

A- M. Duncan is the author of 

S domTwiS h€ aki ’ 18 ° f the King - 

Holloway’s collections of 
?£??“ ‘"dude Wood and Windfall , 
1965, and Pfanet of Winds, 19)7. 

DANrBL Karlin is a lecturer in 
London, “ Universi * Co"®8e 

Stuart England, 1978. 
Li»e.St,? C,HKUP J eache3 Comparative 

2W® 1 /ofa 8 *’ The Rise and Fall 
of the Political Press in Britain 
Volume One: p e Nineteenth Cen - ' 
J2J was published earlier this 

Gordon I^ff is the author of Dis- 
W76° n ^ Medlev <d Outlook , 


cf 1 ?- 8 Lew,s is a lecturer in English - 
Durham, “ Dniversily 8 of 

2*55? B - Matthews is the author 
%30 h oS ° p iy and the Youn 8 Child, 

Richard Murphy’s Selected Poems 
was published last year. 

Ian NtsHjs Professor of Znter- 

s&asaj: the ^ ndon 

& at °Kfog ’s' coHegle , C Londom 

Idris Parry’s books include Hand 
To Mouth, a collection of essays on 
literature published in September. 

Mari Prichard is preparing The 
' ?f/jZ d Companion to Children's 
Literature, with Humphrey Carpenter. 

. b0 ° k WaMors of the 
Syew^ W ' bC pub * ished early , 

S" 01 !? translation of The 
DMne Comedy was published last 
year... 

‘ : ff^^ E L, Sp *J jDrN0 ^ tbe author of 
Roger Fry; Art and Life , 1980. 

S* r S ™ N - is R eglus Professor of 
Ombri^e. '” ““ Unive ^ of 

clrniu STOaEY ; s books include 

m h ie ™' Wo,u ' 

Stephen Trombley’s book 'All That 
S i C , Was ,Mad': Virginia 
” °?t und her doctors > will be ' 
reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Weus is Getteral Editor ■ 
of the Oxford Shakespeare. 

. RiChard Wollheim is Grate Pro- 

' S/ ?* r Mfod and Logic at Urii- 
vOrsity College London. ' 
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to the editor 


The Ethics of 
Abortion 

; Sir, - Peter Singer’s notice of 
L. W. Sumner’s Abortion and Moral 
] Theory (October 30) presents an un- 
i. fortunately narrow summary of the 
i literature of the subject. The anthol- 

■ ogies The Morality of Abortion: 

' Legal and Historical Perspectives 

(1970), Abortion and Social Justice 
. (1972), and New Perspectives on Hu- 
man Abortion (1981) come immed- 

■ iately to mind, and among single- 
author books Germain Grisez’s 

; Abortion: the Myths, the Realities, 

• and the Arguments (1970) and John 
Noonan’s A Private Choice: Abortion 
... in America in the Seventies (1979) 
should not have been omitted. 

Peter Singer says that the unborn 
[•child is “parasitic" on the mother. 
a Whether this term is Sumner’s or his 
. own, it is inappropriate. In the tech- 
1 nical sense a parasite is, among other 
things, a member of a different spe- 
1 cies than the host. In popular usage 
the term is an emotionally loaded 
pejorative. 

i\. The charge is frequently made that 
ji,tbe right to life movement is trying 
t,to impose its moral, religious, or 
;.j philosophical beliefs on society, 
v Peter Singer's review shows that the 
>•• charge applies to supporters of abor- 
ijtion. To say that not all living mem- 
bers of the human species are human 
t persons, that one must meet addi- 
H tional criteria before one is acknow- 
ledeed as a human being whose right ' 
£ to life is protected by law, is to 
fj promote a highly conjectural and 
j:i dangerous philosophical view which 
; ®e !»w currently imposes on society. 

?; Singer and Sumner say that full hu- 
JJ 18 ! 1 s tetus is achieved some time 
I?; during pregnancy. Michael Tooley 
It'; fl i8ues that it is achieved some time 


pamphlet entitled A true anti exact 
relation of the ... mart her lately com- 
nutted upon Prince Cossuma Albertus 
bv his own attendants, near Rotchis- 

Ubrary ,f Wh,Ch ' S ' n thc British 
JOHN SCHELLENBHRGER. 

60 St Barnabas Road, Cambridge. 


Military 

Drinking 


Sir, - In tracing the origins of the 
Greek Symposium to military tradi- 
tion, Oswyn Murray (November 6) 
notes the warmth with which Plato 
defends that tradition against Spar- 
tan puritanism. The Athenian in the 
Laws argues that young soldiers 
should be encouraged to drink in 
good company, partly to diagnose 
their behaviour under stress, and 
partly to learn a special sort of self- 
control. It would be helpful to know 
whether there is any sense in this 
argument, or whether Plato is merely 
rationalizing the indulgence of his 
youth. Sobriety would suit the close- 
order tactics of the Spartan phalanx, 
but could the more open methods of 
Athenian naval and amphibious 
operations have justified a different 
approach? The topic is as controver- 
sial today as it was in the 4th cen- 
tury, but that may be a further 
reason for asking those with relevant 
experience to record it. 

P. H. BLYTH. 

University of London Institute of 
Education, Classical Studies Depart- 
ment. St Mary's College, Strawberry 
Hill, Twickenham Twl 4SX. 


I R'i argues that it is achieved some time 
K® er With, thus justifying infanti- 
■fottde. (The increasing reports of in- 
gjPH tantieme in hospitals indicate that 
many physicians are putting this 
theory into practice.) The sanctity of 
numan life should have a stronger 
safeguard than the competing 
theories of philosophers. 

When heart transplants were first 
performed there was general recogni- 
tion of the need for nccepted criteria 
tte “ n tofi death, so that one would 
not- kill the donor by removing his 
heart while he was still alive. Re- 
moving the heart prematurely would 
be wrong, even though the prospec- 
tive recipient would me if he did not 
receive a new heart promptly. The 
prospective donor does not have to 
prove that he is still alive. The 
surgeon bears the moral burden of 
r f K? v PB tb8t ‘he prbspeclive donor, 
if is unquestionably human, is no 

$ {° n B er alive. Similarly the abortionist 
H a 0 ! 3 .‘h® mor al burden of proving 
j- r ah?,! ». ‘ oetus i who is unquesfion- 
L’ JlJI fl,lve ’ IS not yet human. Anyone 
Y n£,° f 0 R? ra ‘ es in ‘be absence of such 
[• Lm?° demonstrates a willingness to 
y nil an innocent human being. 

a. . martin W. HELGESEN. 
voT n?65 Avenue ’ Malverne ' 

I Transylvania 

I and Gad’s HiU 

i conla 7 Pd " ce Cossuma Albertus, 

I StofS 18 ^r bom Pa ‘ rick Leigh Fer ' 

I S m n - s (Letters, November 13), 

? AmS.t n i ^ ne J I" ‘be notes of 
5; Wood with the remark 

8 ink a s _. COimnon ly reported that he 
% ' 2 and no Prince” ( The Life 

S h Clark lm V °f. An,f *ony Wood , ed. A. 

Bi 3 Vois. Gvfrt*rl. lom mnni 


Prince Sapieha 

Sir, - Both Peter Hcbbielhwaite 
and Jedrzej Giertych need a little 
correction on Cardinal Sapieha 
(Letters, October 16). He was called 
“Prince-Pri nce-Prince", (1) because 
he was born a Prince: (2) because he 
was Prince-Bishop (and since 1925 
Prince- Archbishop) in virtue of an 
Imperial decision of Franz Joseph of 
1889 by which the Bishops of Cra- 
cow (part of the Austrian Monarchy 
since 1848) received the title of 
Prince; and (3) because he was Car- 
dinal (and therefore Prince of the 
Church) since 1946. 


P. ,G. Wodehouse 

Sir. - I recently, in a review in 
your columns of a book about some 
problems m the books of P. G. 
Wodehouse. made a thumping fac- 
tial error, and apologized for it. 
But I must take up Stephen Medcalf 
on a point when he writes (Letters, 
Jtojwrtw 13) that “no one who 
attacks l\ G. Wodehouse over the 
uerman broadcasting affair ever fails 
19 -make at least one thumping fac- 
tual error ...", and then goes on to 

*i° r . l ^ ct a l - e - by your correspondent 
J. W. Bruegel. 

. Of Wodchousc’s foolishness and 
innocence m thc mutter of the 
broadcasts I. in common with Wode- 
house Ins friend Townend and Mr 
Medcaif, have no doubt. But I wish 
Wodehouse (in a letter published on 
May 8, 1946 in the American show- 
biz paper Variety), Townend (in Pcr- 

f lea ) n,ld now Stephen 
Medcalf had not quoted that thine 
about the late Air-Marshal Boyd! 
Townend quotes it from a letter (no 
date given) written to Wodehouse by 
one John Leeming (whom Wode- 
house did not then know). In this 
letter Leeming said he had been per- 
sonal assistant to Air-Maishal Boyd 
of the RAF and they had been pris- 
oners of war together in Italy. “He 
Jthe Air-Marshal] read your brond- 
f“‘ s a ]|d B ave them to me, saying 
Why the Germans ever let him say 
all this I cannot think .... Wode- 
house has probably been shot bv 

How did the Air-Marshal get 
scripts of Wodehouse 's talks from 
Berlin in a POW camp in Italy? It is 
dear that William Connor had not 
read the BBC monitored transcripts 
of Wodehouse’s first talks (they 
would have been available) when he 
attacked Wodehouse on the BBC 


and context for the word. He accuses 
me of g ljcs lion- begging with the 
word modernism and yel fails to tell 
his readers that my introduction and 
three historically based chapters de- 
fine and explain Lhe -‘modernism” of 
the writers I deni with in great de- 
tail. When Conrad calls Kurtz's fian- 
ce a “Shade” and tells us that she 
resembled the African woman 
“stretching bare brown arms over the 
glitter of (he infernal stream, the 
stream of darkness”, then it does not 
seem “wrong-headed” of me to assert 


that Conrad is assimilating her to the 
powers of darkness. Furthermore 
Kemp must be one of the few critics 


alive 10 believe that Maggie in The 
Golden Howl does not use obfusca- 
tion and concealment to suve her 
marriage even after ‘the breaking of 
the bowl. 

A. H. WHITE. 

University of Sussex. FalrncT. 
Brighton, Sussex. 


‘The Real Alice’ 

Sir, - “Ruskin, who taught her. 
may have been in love with her”, 
writes Humphrey Carpenter, 
carelessly, in his notice of Anne 
Clark’s biography of Alice Liddell 
(November 13). Perhaps Dodgson 
scholars will be glad to hear from a 
Ruskin scholar that this was not so. 
They might also find something to 
interest them in the unpublished 
Bodleian MS, Eng Misc d 214. 

TIM HILTON. 

Woodpie Collage, Beckley, Ox- 
ford. 


I * w« icpuncu mai ne 

' S }fl! f 1 ? nd no prince” (The Life 
Clark «f S Anthony Wood , ed. A. 
This V ? ?’ ° xford: 1891-1900). 
by the U £,£?^u 10n ra ‘ber confirmed 

to CoMumV h Aik there is no refcrence 
Bora™ 1 !! 119 Albertus in the contem- 

irs'rhrnii? rresp ?/ ldence of Charles 

’• had ** Cossuma Albertus 

; 'VOiild iT t .- a |, 8 u nU ne exil « d prince he 

whh rc L h to e some con ' 

: sSdtoac if u dogfish government, 

;Sv L he Wa ? 8 fraud he would 
ed - to BVold offi - 

/ concerning Cossu- 

L# i by S’ H? Palmer 

&: lhe Sekf* C ^ s t r \ die Cathedral .and 
derived froirt a 


It is not wrong to say that “even in 
the twentieth century his title [mean- 
ing n° 2] has not been abolished”, 
but Its use is discontinued (even for 
the present Prince-Primate of Hun- 
gary where it had a constitutional 
meaning until the present Republi- 
can Constitution came into being) 
since Pope Plus XII asked all pre- 
lates whose sees have a title of nobil- 
ity attached, not to use such titles. 
These secular titles were however 
never used by the Roman Curia, not 
even for those prelates within the Papal 
States who owed thBin to Papal grant, 
or, more generally, to Imperial grants. 

To our knowledge, the only 
Bishop who should still use the title 
of “£q- p rince (of Andorra)” is the 
Bishop of Urgel in Spain, because he 
actually exercises some form of secu- 
lar authority in the Principality of 
Andorra. . . 

The last Archbishop^ who actually 
used 'the honorific title of “Prince- 
Archbishop” were, to our know- 
ledge. Cardinal Mindszenty (rather 
“Prince-Primate” of Hungary), 
Archbishop Rohracher of Salzburg, 
and Archbishop de Ferrari of TVent. 

The only other ecclesiastic bearing 
a “secular title in virtue of his office 
is the Pope as “Sovereign of the > 
State of Vatican City”. 

The only, countries where personal 
titles of nobility are used at. present 1 
by ecclesiastics are Western Ger- 1 
many and the United Kingdom, where, 
until he died; -Dorn Peter Gjlbey, OSB -i 
was Lord Vaux of .Harrowddn. < 

. LUDQVICO. M. BONCOMPAGNI < 

Home:'--;- 


radio for making them. When Major 
Cussen of MI5 SHAEF in late 1944 
interrogated the Wotlchouses in 
liberated Paris, Wodehouse had diffi- 
culty in providing him with scripts of 
nil five of his Berlin talks. We in 
England had to wait until Encounter 
published texts of the talks in 1954 
and the Penguin Performing Flea the 
same texts in 1961. 

I repeat: how did the Air-Marshal 
and his PA (presumably an officer, 
as they were in the same camp) read 
them in Italy as prisoners of war? 
This point lias always worried me. I 
think Townend, Wodehouse and 
Medcalf missed It. 

RICHARD USBORNE. 

Fenton House, Windmill Hill, 
London NW3 6RT. 


Knights of 
Malta 


‘The Day of 
the Triffids’ 

® r - - T- A. Shippey, reviewing 
The Dav of the Triffids, BBC TV 
(November 6), writes that "The Mid- 
Hie* Cuckoos ends with Gordon Zel- 
laby intoning Si fiteris Romae, 
Romani^ vivita more (subjunctive and 
all) ...”. Vivito is imperative and 
fueris is here surely a future perfect 
indicative. 

JOHN GORNALL. 

Moss Cottage, Tattenhall, nr 
Chester. 


‘Images of 
Chelsea’ 

Sir, - Bumber Gascoigne (Letters, 
November 6) ignores thc major crit- 
icisms of his book contained in my 
review (February 2U), and concen- 
trates instead on minor points relat- 
ing to the catalogue section. Alas, he 
chooses thc wrong hairs to split. His 
list of etchings by Roussel is not 
infallible: “The Little Barge”, and 
even “The Window Cleaner” , have 
just as much - or just as little - 
topographical content as “Pleasure 
Bonis” or “Events Over the Rail- 
ings". Moreover, I nm not as unac- 
au aimed with the print collections of 
the Ashmolcan nnd the Bodleian as 
he seems to believe. The following 
items should certainly have been in- 
cluded in Mr Dilchburn's catalogue: 

Bodleian ; R. Inglish, “View of 
HM’s Royal Hospital of Chelsea" (c 
1730), Gough Maps, vol XVII, ff 
29v-30r, witn accompanying garden 

nlan. f "llr? RrirfnA 11 


The Uses of 
Obscurity 

Sir, - To have one book reviewed 
by Peter Kemp may be counted a 
misfortune but to have him review 
six together (November 13) is out- 
rageous. Fired by his crusade against 
“the current trend” in criticism, he 


Str, - fit his review of A. W. Railt’s 
The Life of Vili/ers de lisle -Adam 
(October 23) Richnrd EUmann de- 
scribes one of his subject's forebears 
as having been "u uiiliiarv hem who 
was Grand Master of the Order of 
Ihe Knights of St John of Jerusalem 
and (lie Knights of Malta”, Hiis Is a 
misleading statement . , since the 
Order of the Knights of Si John of 
Jerusalem and the Knights of Malta 
arc one and Ihe same thing, 
“Knights of Millin'' being the name 
by which the order is popularly 
known. Moreover, Gram/ Master 
Philippe Villicrs dc I’isle-Adam did 
not found this Chivalric Order, which 
had been in existence long before his 
birth, having been founded in thc 
twelfth century. Professor Ellmiinii. 
would have been correct if he had 
said thill it was Grand Muster L’lsle- 
Adani who brought the Order or St 
John of Jerusalem to Malta in 153(1 
some years after its expulsion from 
Rhodes by Suleimun the Magnifi- 
cent. 

P. XUEREB. 

The University of Malta Library, 
Tal-Oraqq. Malta. 


1730). Gough Maps, vol XVII, ff 
29v-30r, with accompanying garden 
plan, f 31r; "Chelsea Bridge” (pub- 
lished by C. Dit^y, late 18th cen- 
tury), vol XVII, f 3 3v; E. Oakley, 
"Garden House, Physic Garden” (c 
1732), Gough Gen. Top., vol. LXll, 
f 15; and variant slates of Dilchbum, 
nos 252 (s nnd d 1739), 319, 515 in 
Gough Maps, vol XVII, ff 34r, 36v, 
35r. 

Ash mo lean; From the Hope Col- 
lection: J. Savage. “Chelsea Paro- 
chial Schools" (c 1824); “Chelsea 
Hospital" (large woodcut, c 1850); 

. “Chelsea Hospital” (six wood en- 
gravings, 1856); and variant states of 
Diiclibuni nos 24, 49, 203 (published 
1776) providing earlier states of 199 
and 201. From the Sutherland 
Clarendon: variant state of Ditch- 
bum 30 (C.lil, 51). 

These are not trivial additions. 
The print of Chelsea Hospital after 
R. Inglish is more than twice as large 
5? ? ny pri° l listed in forages of 
Chelsea. As to the remainder of 
Gascoigne’s letter, I decline to com- 
ment on his use of private - and 
partly facetious - correspondence. 

J, MORDAUNT CROOK. 

55 Gloucester Avenue, London 
NWL. 


1 concocted a review which was not 
only flippant and superficial, but de- 
termined td piake diverse books fit 
his prejudices. 

f cannot speak for the other poor 
victims, but I cried with frustration 
when I read his crude misrepresenta- 
tion of my own book The Uses of 
Obscurity. 

■ Where other reviewers have found 
in it a clearly written historical 
account of changes' in (he npvel at 
the- end of -the nineteenth century, 
Kemp only .finds what his whole re- 
view sets out to prove: that my 
book, like the others, is jargon- 
filled, theory-dominated and pays 
scant respect to the particularity of 
texts or authors. These assertions are 
simply false! and I can only say that 
when Kemp accuses, me of having to 
“waro the evidence to make it fit his 
case” he is describing his review and 
■not my book. - ; 

To show that the Uses of Obscurr 
ity is. jargon-ridden Kemp quotes a 
Sentence, wilh a . difficult German 
word in it (vhich he misspells, also 
omitting the. second half of my sent- 
ence in which I Supply a, translation- 


The Making of American Literature. 
1900-1940 

by MARCUS KLEIN 


Around the turn of the oanhjry there wu cultural chaos in . 
Aznexjda, caused by lndUstriaUraUon, urbanization, the rise of 
corporate business. Jnsthmionalked political oomiption and 
mass Immigration. Klein la concerned in Torelgnere' with 
the consequences for literature. He deals with EUot 
Hemingway, Gertrude Stein and othar masters of the 
modernism’ movement . . . with ethnic literature, proletarian 
writings, detective fiction, documentaries, critical studies 
ana poems ...end he finds (hat the significant Hteraturo is 
tha creation of those who felt themselves to be marginal : 
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Bedevilled by bedintery 


By Alan Belt 

JAMIES I.KKS-MILNE: 

(tumid Nlculson 

A Biography. Volume Two, I93l»-l9<ix 

•W3pn. ClmUo anil Windus. £15. 
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Tilt- seauul volume; of James Lees- 
Mi Inc's very (one but increasingly 
;itt rat live biography opens with Lis 
sahjcLl in his early forties, having 
abandoned a Foreign Olfico career 
which, despite his upbringing and 
abilities, wus he coming too restricted 
for one uf his literary and political 
aspirations. He was attempting, with 
many misgivings, to sctile into the 
world of daily journalism, ll was not. 
however, as one might have ex- 
pected from Nicol. son’s previous dip- 
loma tie work, nr from his luter fume 
as a general commentator on public 
affairs for the BBC', to the leader 
page of The Times that he was 
assigned. Lord Bcavcrhrouk chose to 
pluce his expensive new recruit an 
the lower daily commentary of "Lon- 
doner's Diary 1, in the Evening Stan- 
dard. an uncongenial chore and a 
daily exposure that made his sailing 
under the Bcaverbrook masthead a 
humiliating experience. The “Diary” 
assignment, in which he was paired 
wirn Robert Bruce Lockhart, did not 
Inst long. 

He escaped into politics nil the 
more rapidly for having to get out of 
this unsuitable corner of Fleet Street, 
but he was ns a commencing politi- 
cian as unfortunate in his first affilia- 
tions as lie had been in journalism. 
Sir Oswald Mosley's New Party 
seemed attractive to a newcomer, 
particularly one with so little political 
experience and electioneering nous. 
But the more appealing policies of 
Ihc party were soon pre-empted by 
the established system, and other 
tendencies, not obviously apparent at 
llrsl, 'soon became clear. Vita Sack- 
ville-West sensed the Fascist tenden- 
cies' of the party leadership long be- 
fore her husband, who was much 
attracted by Mosley's personality, 
even though he was increasingly dis- 


concerted by the policies of what Mr 
Lees-Milnc calls “a sly little move- 
ment". Husband and wife were soon 
united In their rejection of an attach- 
ment which would have been very 
embarrassing had not failure at the 
polls made it necessary to seek a seat 
and a party elsewhere.. 

A National Government candidacy 
put Nlcolson into another odd little 
group, and it was to be fortunate for 
him that parliamentary concentration 
on foreign affairs during the later 
1930s gave him the chance to prove 
the value of his specialist knowledge 
in the House, without too much 
questioning of his anomalous attach- 
ment. During the War the pep 
manency of his seat obviated the 
electioneering for which he was so ill 
suited: a Leicester journalist who 
had followed him throughout an 
election campaign reported having 
lost fifty shilling? in bets, never hav- 
ing believed that a man H as decent" 
as nicolson could have won so bitter 
a contest. This tyas true, and a uni-, 
versity seat would have been ideal 
for one with a special and indepen- 
dent contribution to make to Com- 
mons debates. He was' never able to 
allay the suspicions of the Whips and 
of Labour members of several shades 
of opinion that his intellectual and 
social position were out of keeping 
with the stance of the main party. 
Even in the House of Commons he 
was not wholly at ease, lacking 
toughness in debate and certainly not 
proving a consistently good judge of 
Its mood, losing parliamentary sym- 
pathy in several important speeches. . 
Hfs 1 wartime BBC commentaries and 
the success of his Penguin Why . Bri- 
fflfc is at War gave him 'a: . more, 
generally appreciative audience, and 
he gave more valuable service ‘here 
than in his formal attachment' to the 
Ministry of Information. 

Even when he failed to secure 
re-election his parliamentary ambi- 
tions remained undfmjnished. Mr 
Lees-Milnc shows how Nicolson’s, 
now notorious search for a peerage 
was dictated more by a desire to 


' remain in the Palace uf Westminster 
us a cross-bench member of the Up- 
per Hwusc tlnm by the wish in have 
i\ mere title, which would (dmnesti- 
cally al least) have been ail encum- 
brance. The e.xplanaliuns tux his 
behaviour in seeking a title, licking 
hoots wherever there seemed to he 
the slightest chance of preferment, 
nevertheless leave many paisnips un- 
hiLticred. It was however Nit* 'Ison 
himself who pul an end to such pos- 
sibilities by n light but incredibly 
tactless Spectator article on the social 
disadvantages of electioneering, 
based on his recent experience in the 
Croydon by-clection of I94H. Dismis- 
sing' his hist arid reluctant venture 
onto (he hustings as “a harle- 
quinade" (privately he regarded it as 
n crucifixion), his flippant piece gxm- 

enormous u) fence at fiamport 

House ami put' paid to any chances 
of advancement through (lie Labour 
parly. 

This “Marginal Comment" essay 
showed him increasingly worried ab- 
out his .social position, fully aware of 
his difficulties in communicating with 
members of other social groups, and 
gene rally riddled with class guilt. 
Class, which was certainly not absent 
from Volume One, seems (since 
eagerness and opportunity alike 
diminished with advancing "age) to 
have taken the place of Sex in Us 
successor. He seems bedevilled by 
bedintery, the family term for lower- 
iniddlc -class, socially unacceptable 
behaviour: fussing about the destina- 
tion of bis nshes may be “bedim”; a 
perfectly well-born and well-behaved 
prospective daughter-in-law was gra- 
tuitously commended as "not in the 
least bedim”; Raymond Mortimer's 
meticulous rending of Nicolson’s 
biographical typescripts was some- 
times dismissed as “pedautry and 
middle-class caution”. It is a pity 
that Nicolson seemed unable to take 
a decent pride in his Scotch ancestry, 
with its seventeenth-century baronet- 
cy and Hebridean associations that 
might have put him a little more nr 
his ease in dealing with constituents, 
and might have adjusted a little the 
social balance with nis wife. ("Vita is 
less nervous in a Rolls Royce," he 
once remarked.) 

His relationship with his reading 
public .was n good deal more 
assured, though even in his uuthor- 
ship there is sometimes a sense of 
under-achievement, of talents too 
widely dispersed, and of a lack of 
soreness of touch which prevented 
his embracing to the full the 
enhanced literary inspiration of the 
enriy 1930s and thus making of his 
charming, nostalgic Helen’s Tower 
more than a delightful reminisc- 
ence. His publisher, Michael Sadleir, 
had urged him to attempt a Proust- 
ian magnum opus , but Nicolson did 
not have quite enough confidence in 
his own literary powers to sustain the 
attempt, especially when financial 
necessity (aggravated by a resolve to 
take nothing except bed and board 
in the country from his by now rich 
wife) made so many other calls on 
his literary energy. Helen's Tower 
was advertised as tne first of n series, 
an experiment new to England in 
autobiographical biography. “The 
Idea”, the inspiration that had brief- 
ly gripped him, was dissipated, but 
was later channelled into quite dif- 
ferently slanted work, in which the 
necessitips of biographical research 
led to :a welcome concentration of 
literary energy: the large and excel- 
lent George V is the finest example. ». 

Nicolson’s vast published literary 
output - the books, essays, find re- 
views, collected and uncollected, and 
, the Spectator "Marginal. Comment* 1 
series - is supplemented, for this 
volume, by the typescript diary, 
which runs to some three million 
1 words, and by numerous letters to 

' if.. r i_ / j: ■ s .1. _ 


apart, Mr Lccs-Milne is a skilled 
interpreter, excelling even mure than 
in the previous volume in the sym- 
pathetic portrayal uf Nicolsun's prin- 
cipal friendships, whether with 
scamps like James I'opc-Hennessy. 
or with Guy Burgess, whose defec- 
tion was received with n mixture of 
pity and fury, Nicolson remaining 
rather reluctantly loval to the per- 
sonable young friend still dimly dis- 
cernible in the treacherous old soak. 
His relationship with his children, 
however odd and puzzling, is written 
about with great delicacy, not least 
when they decided to marry and 
threw their parents into agonies uf 
doubt about the suitability of their 
brides, who soon proved to he wel- 
come additions to the family circle. 

Above all, of course, the Nicol- 
sons' own marriage prospered, 
cemented by their joint work on Sis- 
Mnghnrst, acquired in 1930 with all 
its impracticalities and capabilities, 
and giving them a shared interest in 
making a serviceable home and a 
great garden out of the “Sleeping 
Beauty's Castle” that sustained them 
fur over thirty years. The love and 
mutual understanding so movingly 
depicted here were no more tender 
than at the close of Vita Sackville- 
West's life; Nicolson had also been 
in poor health, and he deteriorated 
rapidly after the loss of one “who, 
perhaps because in temperament and 
tastes she was his complement - in 
some respects indeed his counterpart 
- because she shared most of his 
interests and sympathized with them 
all, and because she maintained her 
own independence and respected his, 
was the sole possessor of his heart". 



Angelica Garnett aged nine photographed by her mother, Vanessa Bell, at 
Charleston in 1928 aressed as Sasha the Russian princess . when a child, for an 
illustration to her aunt Virginia Woolf’s novel Orlando, published that year; 
one of 2/6 happy snaps taken between 1900 and 1952 reproduced In Quentin 
Bell and Angelica Garnett's compilation Vanessa Bell’s Family Album 
(144pp. Jill Norman and Hothouse. £9.95. 0 90690836 1). The Stephens, 
Bells, Stracheys, Woolfs, Frys and many of their friends are shown in usually 
unposed and sometimes unconventional postures and costumes. 


Great expectations 


By Victoria Glendinning 


HENRIETT A SHARPEr 
A Solitary Woman 
A Life of Violet Trefusis 
205pp. Constable. £7.95. 
0 09 464140 4 


Violet Trefusis, who died in 1972, is 
famous for two things. She was the 
daughter of Mrs Keppel, the discreet 
and beautiful mistress of Edward 
VII; and she had a passionate love- 
affair with Vita Sackville-West, at its 
height between the years 1918 and 
J921. The intensity, extravagance 
and agony of this affair are re- 
hearsed once more in Henrietta 
Sharpe’s biography. The story carries 
her, in fact, to the halfway mark of 
her book, and for good reason: no- 
thing else of comparable importance 
ever happened to Violet. Vita had 
everything to lose - home, husband, 
children, career. Violet had nothing 
to lose and staked and lost every- 
thing on the romantic vision. 

It is a tremendous story, but it has 
already been told four times before - 
initially, and with maximum public 
impact, in Nigel Nlcolson's Portrait 


ippe Julian. It was surely worth a 
mention, if only a dismissive one. 

Violet was, all the same, a fnntns- 
ist. Harold Nicolson called her » 
mythomane - a polite way, says Miss 
Sharpe, of saying ‘‘pathological, liar". 
(She liked to pretend she was 
Edward VII's daughter; but Miss 
Sharpe concedes rather wearily that 
her real father was probably Ernest 
Beckett, later Lord Grimthorpe: 
“Most of her contemporaries believe 
it to be true, without being entirely 
sure why." CertAinly no one seems 
to think it was Mr Keppel.) ■ She 
never really grew up, nor wanted to. 
Like Vita she had a charming, domi- 
nant mother, and she remained her 
mother's precious little girl for as 
long as her mother lived. 

But she was also a flamboyant and 
brilliant person: her letters to Vita, 
even as a young girl, are fluent, 
fanciful, multilingual, inspired. 
Vita's, in comparison, are dull. As 
Violet put it in her lively but partial 
autobiography, Don't Look Round: 


sons no less man im diary-letters or 
3,000 .words- each). Mr Lees-Mllne 
has, distilled his materials well, wisely 
selecting unpublished , documents in. 
preference to the now well-knaym 
diaries. • Sometimes - ■ the' structure 
.' obtrudes and the text becomes thin. 
abd .Bnmli$tic 1 ,Wl 1 h poorly explained 
details .that should pqVe' been oirjit- 
ted rather than expanded in a 
volume that is . generally over-long. 

Such structural considerations 


of a Marriage, •but also in Susan Mary 
Alsop's Lady Sackvllle, in the first 
volume or James Lees-Milne’s 
Harold Nicolson , and in Violet Tre- 
fusis: Life and Letters, au elegant but 
not uncritical memoir by Philippe 
Jullian and John Phillips, published 
five years ago. .• ' 

A new book about Violet Trefusis 
was not therefore necessary, unless 
the author had new material, or a 
new slant on old material, which 
Miss Sharpe does not. Even some 
old material emerges a little man- 
gled. Miss Sharpe transcribes a de- 
scription of Violet by Cyril Connolly, 

S ivmg as her source Connolly's intro- 
uction to Challenge - which was the 
novel Vita wrote with Violet’s col- 
laboration during their affair, In 
which Vita appears as “Julian” and 
VJolel as “Eve”. Connolly wrote no 
such introduction: the quotation 
comes from his review of . Portrait of 
a Marriage in the Sunday Times. 
■Miss Sharpe does not even refer to 
Violets story that Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
one of ; thd world‘s richest men, 
wanted to set . her up as his mistress; 
It souirids like fantasy, “but it was 
the absolute truth", according to Phil- 


“I bombarded the poor girl with let- 
ters which became more exacting as 
hers tended to become more and 
more of the 'yesterday-my-pet- 
rabbit-had-six-babies' variety. Clear-, 
ly, no letter-writer." (There is no 
more vivid account of an archi- 
privileged Edwardian childhood than 
violet's in Don't Look Round. She 
also published modish novels in both 
French and English; but her letter- 
writing and conversational brilliance 
never properly transferred itself to 
her fiction.) She had the childhood 
of a pampered princess, with' yearly 
progresses through country ; houses 
and castles in England and Scotland, 
villas and palaces m France and 'Italy 
and Holland - not to mention a 
discreet sojourn with her mother in 
Ceylon after the King's demise. 
“Real life" could never match up to 
the expectations of such a beginning, 
nor cpuld Violet match up to the 
success of her mother,, as Miss 
Sharpe emphasizes. 

Such a childhood meant that her 
loneliness and social ostracism after 
the dfibficle of the Vita affair was all 
the harder to bear. ;No one who met 
her; at this . time, homeless in the 
capitals of Europe, could fail to pity 
her. It is hard to know whether 
Denys Trefusis, whom she married 
in.; grotesque circumstances at the 
, height of the affair, was consistently 
kina to her; certainly he did not 
supply (he unconditional devotion 
that Harold Nicolson gave Vita. 


Denys Trefusis - elegant, 
“Elizabethan", romantic — is u dnrk 
horse. His letters to Violet have not 
survived. In France, during the 
1920s, the roles were reversed: 
Denys found his comfort among 
Russian ballerinas, while Violet, now 
desperate for social acceptance, felt 
jealous and neglected. He had n 
passion for Russia, and his sojourns 
there cannot wholly be explained 
away as business trips; once he had 
to leave in a hurry after an 
appearance in court. Miss Sharpe has 
not plumbed the mystery. He tiled 
early, in 1929; Violet was no help in 
his last illness, since her “real 
instinct was to run away”. But she 
mourned him. 

She spent the war years in Eng- 
land, rattling Vita considerably by 
her proximity: “You are the unex- 
ploded bomb to me.” In 1947, when 
she was over 50, the little girl who 
never grew up finally lost her mother 
and “In losing my mother I lost 
everything." From then on, in- 
creasingly eccentric and erratic, 
Violet divided her time between 
L'Onibrellino, the Keppels’ house at 
Bellosguardo outside Florence, and 
St Loup, her home in France, with 
intermittent visits to the London 
Ritz, where Vita would have lunch 
with her. Chronically insomniac, 
fond of food, she entertained con- 
tinuously, preferring the grand to the 
bohemian when it came to visitors. 
She had discreet liaisons and roman- 
tic friendships with both sexes. (Ear- 
lier, Max Jacob had proposed to her; 
Paul Reynaud had been an admirer; 
the Prince&se de Pollgnac had been a 
protector:) She inspired affection 
and loyalty: the ex-aiplomat Frank 
Ashton-Gwatkin and the young 
American John Phillips, to whom 
she gave St Loup, were with her to 
the eild. 

Philippe Jullian at the end of his 
Violet Trefusis gave a brilliant, 
macabre set-piece description Qf a 
New Year’s party at L'Ombrellino in 
1967, where an aged, bedizened 
Violet, already mortally ill and un- 
able to 'eat. sat at the head of the 
table a. spectre at -her qwn fea&t. 
From this Miffs Sharpe pad only 
quote. Her own . conclusion is. that 
violet never recover eel from the dis- 
illusioning , loss of Vita, who re- 
mained always the “gold thread” - 
perhaps the only one - in 'her life. 
S|ie never risked total love, or even 
social disapproval, again. She.Jearnj 
to' wear a mask. The romantic vision 
was never re-created. . 
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North with the feudatories 


By A. A. M. Duncan 
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G. W. S. BARROW: 

The Anglo-Norman Era in Scottish 
History 

232pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £17.50. 

Kingship and Unity 
Scotland 1000-1306 

185pp. Edward Arnold. £9.95. 
(paperback, £4.94). 

0-7131 63Q6.2 


JENNY WORMALD: 

Court, Kirk, and Community 
Scotland 1470-1625 

216pp. Edward Arnold. £9.95 
(paperback, £4.95). 

0 7131 6310 0 

77ie Anglo-Norman Era in Scottish 
History is a remarkable book founded 
upon a few hundred twelfth-century 
Scottish charters and the author's 
grasp of (lie principles and methods of 
historical toponymy. The place-names 
embodied in the 'personal names in 
charters, in their older French, Eng- 
lish, Cambric and Gaelic forms enable 
G. W. S. Barrow to trace families 
from Scotland to England, and 
thence, using surveys, chancery and 
exchequer records, and cartularies. 
French and English, printed and 
manuscript, to France. Certainly he 
has Round. Farrer, Stenton and Clay 
to help him on his way, and his 
methods are not sianificamlv different 
from theirs; but his book is in a dif- 
ferent league from the worthy 
pioneering study by R. L. G. Ritchie, 
The Normans in Scotland (1954), 
because Barrow loves the topographic 
record and, understanding the Celtic 
languages, handles the map as con- 
fidently as old documents. There is no 
historical skill as satisfying as this. 

Quamitively we now know from 
him the English origins of a great 
many more twelfth-ccnutry Scottish 
lesser landowners and of some barons. 
To the known sources of migration, 
Yorkshire and the honour of Hunting- 
don, is added a third equally or more 
Important - the south-west. The scale 
of the movement of knights from 
Somerset, Dorset und Devon to Scot- 
tish fiefs surprised Barrow. He also 
establishes the French (often not Nor- 
man) homes of families some of which 
seem to have sent prospecting scions 
direct to twelfth-centUTv Scotland. All 
this is not easy, nor always engaging, 
reading; and Barrow knows how slight 
is the evidence on which to make 
qualitative judgments which can con- 
vert antiquarianism to history. 

That “innumerable” younger sons 
migrated to Scotland must be a con- 
clusion drawn from the whole Norman 
world, for in Scotland it is admitted 
that they form “a poorly chronicled 
and elusive band”. No doubt the Nor- 
mans had “their own brand of posses- 
siveness" - for “wealth and power" - 
hut at the same time we do not know 
. J™t weight to give to the initiative of 
*mgs, what to "a generation of adven- 
turers and entrepreneurs". Barrow 
Wes the kings as eclectic in their re- 
A Ull ! n8nl vassals but also suggests 
that lords took excursions north, seek- 
“Jg future settlement not so much for 
themselves as for their dependants, 
j»ch expecting a fief. Each Anglo- 
Norman who brought his era to Scot- 
and some cost plenty; the 
motive for paying the price must have 
wen compelling. 

In some cases the explanation is 
jjoubtless royal friendship, which cost 
“J e K|ng his rights in Annandale, 


new baron was already a younger son. 
But when Burrow tells usThiil the king 
needed “men with a particular back- 
ground and possessing particular skills 
und experience”, implying that these 
were Anglo-Norman knights, he tines 
not explain what purpose they were to 
serve except to feudalize. Before the 
Anglo-Norman era a refugee of c 1070 
from the Norman Conquest of North- 
umbria .Gospa trick, was made carl of 
Lothian. There is good evidence that a 
king imposed upon his earldom the 
obligation to produce twenty-two or 
more knights lor royal service, and it 
seems that this very large quota, more 
than double any other known burden, 
was discharged by native tenants of 
the earl. Clearly the king was anxious 
for knights, at least in Lothian; it is 
less certain that he demanded Anglo- 
Norman knights, or that he could se- 
cure knights only if they had Anglo- 
Norman training. 

Thus while Bnrrow's work ns a 
whole umply justifies his description 
of a “monnrchy gradually transform- 
ing Scotland into n feudal kingdom", 
the sense he conveys that this was a 
deliberate programme in which “a cut- 
nnd -dried ready-to-wear feudalism" 
was imported, is less attractive. The 
uncertainty about primogeniture, the 
regional variations in the obligation to 
do castle-guard, the likelihood of a 
major reduction in service due in the 
early thirteenth century, these are 
some indicators that feudal rela- 
tionships evolved as knights, barons 
and kings explored or exploited am- 
biguities in service and tenure. The 
author acknowledges the evolution of 
knighthood in the thirteenth century, 
but nis static feudalism of the twelfth, 
a more modern and better way of life 
to which all kingdoms should aspire, is 
an inadequate fink between the ambi- 
tious rulers of a polyglot Scotland and 
their knights, acquisitive mercenaries, 
coloninls Dut not colonists. 

Ethnically, Britain was divided into 
north and 'south at the Forth: but 
Scotland wns created by the growth or 
imposition of a common loyalty which 
straddled this border and united peo- 
ples of different speech. David l 
already sought undivided loyalty from 
his barons and its strength is attested 
by Henry II's attempt to override it In 
tne Scottish submission of 1174. By 
1290, as Barrow argues in the last 
chapter of his book, realty to one king 
haa expanded Into a common loyalty 


I^/V| it a Mill IW" Ml puvH 

chapter of his book, realty to one king 
haa expanded Into a common loyalty 
within the kingdom of Scotland and a 
sense of community and nationhood. 
But during those two centuries, his 
book shows by analysis of place-names 
and other evidence, the spread of 
English speech in zones previously 
Celtic, either because the feudatories 
spoke English or "more probably" 
because English was in any case 
spreading among the indigenous 
population. Elsewhere it is acknow- 


■ ’< ' , t0 Robert Bruce and lateT 

« for tef i knights' service, Robert 
Proposed that this lordship should 
■ younger son, the elder 
ooldjng the family's English lands; 

: ' L- -. ere other instances of such parti- 
• which the most' lntriguing is 
s establishment of Hugh . de 

H e, a Cumbrian knight, one of 
r who murdered Becket, as^the 
i) Mn bf his namesake, lord of 
dale and constable of Scotland, . 
l»ttiUotw defy, the feudal 
^ Primogeniture . but were 
L ulsr.kty Pe fronted or encouraged 


Unity, suggests a rather political 
approach which the text belies. The 
Ertglishness of the ^Anglo-Normans 


and 1 Unity 


ireely.ee 
- ind 


[edged that the speech of "many" 
immigrant families “was doubtless 
English, their experience was limited 
to England and they would have re- 
garded themselves as English by 
race". While this Is perhaps not en- 
tirely consistent, such caution In Inter- 
preting newly assembled evidence is 
both proper and stimulating. None 
the less this evidence shows that Scot- 
land was divided ethnically, linguisti- 
cally mid culturally as England was 
not. The sources snow the Scots to be 
aware of the distinction (and clash) 
between this cultural diversity and 
political unity from the late fourteenth 
century: it is reasonable to consider 
that before this the unity in one " na- 
tion" was an’asplration rather than an 
achievement, for if it was the latter. It 
was fractured with remarkable ease. 

In his volume for the new History of 
Scotland, Barrow’s title. Kingship and 


leed the 


llll tile I a v Wl • 

• 118 B simplification of loyal- 

^j^wni^was not necessary where the 


emphasw is fllmost the other way, 
highlighting, for example, the “power- 
ful fresh instalment of Gaelic influ-. 
en«" after 1266 . But Scotland was 
still two societies in 1286, and those 
who then wrote of "the community oft 
the realm", defined here as "the to-, 
tality of the kind's subjects. . . what we; 


should call ‘the nation "', wore in fact 
representative* of the dominant 
Anglophones. Such men conducted 
the negotiations for a personal union 
of the Scottish and English kingdoms 
which may signify what the Scottish 
community and nation wanted - just 
as it seems to have been what Alexan- 
der 111, with his firm rejection of 
Edward I's ewe Hardship, had wanted. 
The (act that Edward I relentlessly set 
about making enemies and rebels of 
the Scots, should not he allowed to 
obscure vvhut they had hoped for. 
since it lou tells us much about their 
outlook. They needed a king as a 
fount of authority, as part ul a sullied 
order which included native officers 
protecting private rights and obliga- 
tions within Scotland. The sources 
speak to me more of titis protective 
view of Scotland than of a people 
intent on defence of nntiniiluiou. 

This short book is a broad canvas 
filled with sure brush-strokes. Barrow 
puis the Anglo-Norman contribution 
into the context of a strong native 
tradition. The chapters on rural 
society in 110U and I30U, on the 
churcn, on towns, are mnsterly ex- 
ploitations of the documentary 
sources enlivened by illuminating 
anecdotes from chronicles. Interposed 
are narrative chapters, equally mag- 
isterial though on some matters a 
different version or emphasis would 
be possible. Thus Chapter 59 of Magna 
Carta is summarized: it “merely 
states that right shall be done to the 
king of Scots in the matter of his 
sisters". In fact it also promises to deal 
with “the return of his hostages, his 
liberties, his right", and l conclude 
that King Alexander joined the rebels 
not because this wide-ranging promise 
was inadequate (os the author sug- 
gests) but because it was not carried 
out. Such cavils apart, this account 
will command the respect and accept- 
ance of students of medieval Scotland, 
who will surely marvel at the skill with 
which the author has compressed his 
account and the clnrity with which it is 
expounded, qualities born of long 
study and close familiarity. This is a 
summary of existing knowledge and n 
personal view by a master. 

From the last decade dealt with in 
Kingship and Unity until perhaps 
1603, tne historian must evaluate - 
contend with - political rhetoric. The 
phrase "ourauld enemies of England" 
is much loved and cited by Scottish 
historians as though it were a contem- 
porary view of the wars between 1296 
and 1503. In fact it occurs for tlte first 
time in 1472 just before a treaty be- 
tween James III and Edward tv to 
advance the peace and prosperity of 
“Gret Britanee". Jenny Wormald’s 
volume in the New History covers the 
150 years in which that Great Britain 
became a reality in the person of 
Janies VI and I. This is a less mature 
book than Professor Barrow's: Dr 
Wormald is over-given to name drop- 
ping and sometimes seems to use the 
platitude as a punctuation mark; and 
the double negative as a demand to 
pause upon her meaning. Her enthu- 
siasm has a major drawback; she has 
written a commentary upon the his- 
tory of Scotland and her book lacks 
(he bones of a- narrative for which the 
chronological table of leading events 
(evidently to be a feature of the series) 
is no substitute. The history of tlie 
period is just not clear to a first-time 
reader, if it omits the brushes, with 
England, and especially if it lacks 
some account of the Rough Wqoins. 
possibly the most destructive of ail 
English attacks on Scotland. The 
events of 1542^59 have their own In- 
ner drive,. Inexorably, it Would seem,, 
towards the politico-religious crisis of 
the: Reformation. The absence of. a 
sketch of these years makes the .crisis 
of 1558-60 difficult if not impossible to 
understand. 

This is the more regrettable because 
Dr Wormald reflects with many valu- 
able new Insights upon secular society. 
Her picture is infinitely more hopeful 
than the traditional clash of feud and 
friction, for kindred and dependants 
were reined in by the practice of 
assithement and the king was embat- 
tled only once (in 1488) when his .own 
folly drove, his disparate critics into 
one camp and army. This is Dr Wor- 
m aid's own subject and the few pages 
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on kinship, kirdslnp und the fend as a 
"forte for pence" are eems in a very 
line seiting. She likes James IV who. 
she thinks, was popular, while James 
V was not. a simplistic judgment (who 
counted the votes? f which contrasts 
with her sophisticated analysis of their 
put ruiiage of the arts and their greedy 
management of the Scotieun church. ’ 

I cannot do full justice to her 
acciuun of the reforming of the 


an excellent discussion of the economy 
using the lew statistics available oil 
population, price rises ami the fall in 
real wages, a contrast with rather un- 
critical acceptance of luillionist ideas 
for earlier times, ee. that Elisabeth 
"■rescued" England from "severe 
economic straits". A earn the adminis- 
trative structures and social inures of 
the local communities arc nicely ba- 
lanced hv the cultural achieve me ills of 


Squaring rules with reason 


By Peter Stein 


act. mini or me rctornung ot the t j, c roVa i court. I dissent from Dr i.ore vicrniiNT stair- 

church. It will not please those who Wormald’s judgment that the monarchy 

he lie vc reform wus Cj<»u s will or vvns nol interested in st lone sneestrv The inslitulions of the Low of 


Knox s doing, or both; indeed it will but preferred to stress their origin jo™* its publication is nn appropriate “practicks” ill circulation, but these 

not [l ease thuse who believe reform as stewards, in the bishops (not counts Edited by David M. Walker occasion for a new edition. were fragmentary collections givine 

was all about the slate of 1 he church. _ sec Barrow) of Dol and then to llgftpp. Edinburgh University Press. , . , ... only brief accounts of decisions 6 

and m particular the failings of bishops the Scottish kings. 1 know of no £4(1. The work appeared al a vital mo- mixed with procedural hints for the 

and of the parochial clergy. For Dr acknowledgment of their Breton origin; 0 85224 397 9 menl m ,be history of Scots law, a practitioner. Dalrymple wanted to 

Wo rni;i Id has struck om on her own. Banijiio anti Mciince. However, were ■ ■" ■ — quarter of a century before the s h 0 w, by full reports, the reasoning 

^kmg fhc reforming acts of the kirk. p iir1 of a work ol iniaaiiiiition pre- S[(jh .■ nhood ■ b d on two Union. It was intended, in the first behind the decisions. Secondly, he 

Catholic and then Protestant. :u their sented as a history of a Sctlish king- ^ S v J in?litutKns theSco?* Kbk p,ace< t0 , P r u 0Vlde u ? n authoritative began his institutional exposition o 

face value to stress the centrality ol dom older than the empire of Rome, a when he a f C0Unt lhe whole of f ScotS law< the law, and manuscripts of his earl 

faith, and the uncertainties of Catholic p SC udu-L ivy "hiMi.ry" which ct. mured S'™ «f Union Alnd of th f" a d,s P ara , te mass °, f custpmary drafts were jn existe nce in the earl 

teaching in contrasty to the ■’militant the patronage of lames V and P Wd T™? * 7 n V e Si^ %rl r,« in , P rccedcms . , and . 1660s. J 

aggressive Calvinist offenng. She is .fames VI well ciiouuli inn wm negotiated, tne scots in stitched together with strips of Ro- 

rightly Mirdonic about historians' o»n- 1|( , . . listed that their continued existence man law. Sir Edward Coke had done In 1671 he was made Lord Presi- 

ccrnwith the .struggle of the relormed Dr WoniniUl is surely righi to stress he safeguarded. Scots have tended to SO niethine similar for English law in dent of the Court of Session. At the 
kirk tor the AtiiJ Kirk's resources - the claims which . Scottish suuety made look on both of them as not only bis Institutes about hair a century same tintc he extended his activiiiei 


fellow-travelling Scots lawyers them- He had already decided to remed\ 
selves. But such claims as the mod- the deficiencies’of Scottish legal liter', 
cm Scots law has to conform to the ature in two ways. First, he began to 
ideal are largely the result of the collect reports of the judicial dtti- 
exposition it received in a single sions of the Court of Session, er- 
work. Lord Stair’s Institutions, pub- pressly with a view to publication, 
lished in 1681. The tercentenary of There were several manuscrim 


gcot ’ lished in 1681. The tercentenary of mere were several manuscript 
its publication is an appropriate “practicks" in circulation, but ihest 
occasion for a new edition. were fragmentary collections giving 

. . ... only brief accounts of decisions 6 

The work appeared at a vital mo- m j X cd with procedural hints for the 

ment in the history of Scots law, a practitioner. Dalrymple wanted to 
quarter of a century before the s h 0 w, by full reports, the reasoning 

Union. It was intended, in the first behind the decisions. Secondly, he 

place, to provide an authoritative began his institutional exposition of 


face value 10 stress the centrality ol dom older 
faith, and the uncertainties of Catholic pseudo- Li 
teaching in contrast to the ‘militant jbe nntror 
aggressive Calvinist" offering. She is .fames VI 
rightly sardonic about historians' con- 
cern with the .struggle <>t the relormed y al 

kirk lor the Aukf Kirk's resources - the claims 
ministers were see 1 1 paid. Knox parti- ‘J 1 "’is pen 
cularly so. mid indeed it is arguable though l t 
that once in the saddle the Relormed 
Kirk could have divided parish rev- regard. In 
enue between minister mid schoolmits- Heedlessly 
ter more equitably, without danger to pompous 
the soul of cilheT anil with consoler- strident in 
able benefit to the young scholars of that may b 
the parish. was in fciu 

peripheral 

Perhaps the best part of a very good Wormald i 


tne ctaijiis w;iieii>eimisiiMicieiy inatic ionic on oorn oitncm as not oniy bis Institutes about halt a century same tinre he extended his activities 
‘J 1 *his ; period upon European culture, showing their difference from the earlier. Both Coke and Stair wrote outside the court by becoming a 


ilarly so, mid indeed it is arguable Jhmtgli l doubt if die is right to con- Engjish but also as reflecting their ^jj enormous authority and in both member of the Privy Council, wtich 

ml once in the saddle the Reformed tri ' s * San land with England m (lus particular national characteristics. cases their exposition almost obvi- was effectively the government ol 

irk could have divided parish rev- regard. Indeed if her Scotland seems Whereas English law is regarded as a j ed an y nced to consult the older Scotland, and also entered ParKa- 


rcdlcssly prickly, complacent or technical, obscure and bedevilled by authorities. But there the resem- ment as Commissioner for Wigtown- 
mi pons about its achievements anti antiquarian formalities. Sorts law is blance ends. As Maitland put it, shire. In 1681 he published the fint 


book is'ihc eonimentary upon’ Scut- more interesting and successful by assimifated to English law often as a iS^'Vu^Tf&ott law blrt alsoTo sTme yekTW'refosed “to take tit 

land hi the lime of Janies Vf. There is doing so. result of the supine attitudes of demonstrate how those rules formed oath under the Test Act, required by 

a rational and coherent system, the Royal Commissioner, the future 

T~? ~ „ _ j _ j 1 . 1 When Coke spoke of reason, he James Vll und II, and fled to the 

I* Sf* 51 Til Tl (X I II rnP rl Cl T ll meant an artificial reason which wns Netherlands. There he adhered to 

vllv -1-ivulllvl peculiar to the English common law. the cause of William of Orange and 

. For Stair, reason indicated the prin- in *1688 sailed to England with W2- 

the novel’s Lowland-Highland , him to be morally complex and in- cipies of natural law, as publicized Ham, who restored him to his offices 

By Lachlan Mackinnon .!*?* tercst J. n !; S!"™*™ 1 °f '^“llbetlc by Qrotiu. and the ProtesU.nl natu- ... 


shire. In 1681 he published the Tint 
edition of his Institutions, observing 
in the dedication to Charles D tbai, 
until then, “my modesty did not per- 
mit me to publish it, lest it be judi- 
cially cited, where I sat". In He 


Escaping to the heather 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 

JENNI C ALDER (Editor): 

Stevenson and Victorian Scotland 


the Royal Commissioner, the future 
James VII and II, and fled to the 
Netherlands. There he adhered to 
the cause of William of Orange and 
in *1688 sailed to England with Wil- 
liam, who restored him to his offrn 


tinctions. which holds 


, .real of his surface and reluctant to ral law writers of the Continent, 

tion. Stevenson's writing is at its best eeae ail response to that. Just so, Coke wrote exclusively for his fellow Py man; ms wife was said to be* 

when it quits the moral world of the Stevenson's own hold on our mythic lawyers, and would not have ex* witch and his daughter was the moon 

Appin murder for the contingent, imagination makes us wish him com- pected his work to be read by those (° r gcolt ? P r ^de of Lanimermoor. 

chancy world of the flight, which is a plex and rewarding in the way other outside the craft. Stair wanted his , was . violently attacked for com- 

1..* 1 *- i i:... * a I_ L . _ _ nlii'itv/ m anunrnmpnfo nnnrPirfVl 


Stair was probably not h very hsp- 
py man; his wife was said to bei 


141pp. Edinburgh University Press. £5. fantasist’s release and which wins us novelists are. book to be not only profitable to 

Cl 85224 309 5 ' precisely by its fantastic plausibility. Stevenson himself would have lawyers, but also “pleasant and use- 

■ ,■ '^.-n ■ a r i Stevenson appeals to n pnnuliye, beeil p j CRS ed to be read in this way fuI to al1 persons of honour and 

In her intrnductinn tn thk layer of the imagination with but t |,g Droces5 j s j n (he end unsatis- discrelion”. Although there arc un- 

sium, Jcnni Calder says rightly iCai Antral b evasiveness which fying ' ^ ie MaSter °f B ollantrae does doubtedly some passages that a gent- 

"problcms of language and style . . . n anwerino evSnS i5 no1 cmcr 8 e as motc inferesting m lot ^ an w ° a,d 2 lave . found , to V^ h 

account in part for the evasive critic answcrin R evasiveness in jtfielft ^ Oifford . 5 re|ation of it e t0 a . going, on the whole he succeeded in 


in her introduction to this symno- 'I'ZThi? but d,e . J 1 ^ 55 is in tha er > d unsatis- 

account in pa^ for evasive critic- ™ rin « mskneM ,n iSlfiSoi^rdTrelatfonS 

al reactions that Stevenson’s work lus cnt, “- Scottish literary context proposes the producing a work of literature as 

has generated for over a century. DouoJns Gifford s re-reading of wrong kind of interest. The reason wel! “ of ,aw - views he was a man .d maderS 

Ultimately, before a complete assess- The Master of BaUaMrae takes us why 77ie Master remains unsatisfac- Hifference , were due Dar[ i v Unmermiiunt and it k riiis mK 

menl of his achievement can be further towards the truth. He pro- lory is formal: Stevenson never wmK , P Sh L kev toX 

made, this will have to be explored P fat we should take Ephraim makes it fully clear whether his Ian- Jh^ th .v« P ^ In “Jilltr sucL« of L ne 

a^ssss srantb 


lucing a work of literature as 


These differences were due partly 


in governmental oppression 


and for partiality on the bench, ud 
in a public defence observed that ht 
hud three times given up his offin 
on issues of principle. He was Indeed 
a man of principles, but one who 
usually managed to find a wav d 
accommodating them to the needs of 
his career. In an age of extreme 
views he was a man of modeiitt 
temperament, and it is this moden- 


jsf?£& feamagSRSa ssss %% 

torn describes thc^hen'aniga^whkh" IjSiSndSnR naTra'tive ^of S ?h f " SLi 11 * ^ a ‘.“ nfr , ontadon between CokelewX Particularly in the law of conlfjj 

ssspass sisK'ttis srisaurarit 


at fiterary Edinburgh, "a shadow of P n the m osthones?socm^np^Ji *** ldy ma Jaraes Dalr ymple, created first elegant scheme of rules. 

its former self", as Stevenson expert- ne „ rrifT^ri^flnd^TAl 06 ^^^'/ Kb J tto . be 1 f9 T . c 5 tc ' ,enson d,ed * Viscount of Stair in 1690, was born fr °ni the Roman civil law, which** 
enced it. Royle’s account is packed n n n aMrap nmwrfni Si J” lh *^ end, Archie s father seems to j n 1619 into a family of Ayrshire much more suited to the needs of> 

with fact, and is an extremely useful r^mnlexitv ami ’think* b J avebeen cas j as k the . tra 8J® re,l ®f m _ gentry. Between the ages of fourteen nascent commercial society than ijj 

introduction to the period, Christo- off more* a romanw and, thouah both parts of and eighteen, he followed the arts contemporary English law. A* * 

pher Harvie looks at Stevenson's Kent T^^SSLST book are enthralling., their ten- course! t Glasgow University, gradu- himself saw it, 

E2fe* h ™ ? "" “““ atin 8 first in fi, class. He to There k ™. much here 


SSSiaCIriSii teU » bT^Sii- ,ha " * h L! nnD « n( re " dtr “P* 5 — 

oritarian but - unlike Kipling - feud- ... Gmord s account is ingenious and 
al and familial rather than tech- ukeable: it is the kind of respectful 

nni.r,i!ai | Hllnnliorl wp incfinphiuAlu UVD nt fo 


nocratic". ... , 

All these contributions are in- Sarhi n 5!.?, V o r ? 0 T/.- ? w ? Bl ti ? e poraries noted that "he lacked rigor- fend Protestant principles against 
formative about their chosen spec!- Cf, Ch ‘T L°I lw ‘° "°** ous intellectual application", Jenni Charles I’s Prayer Boot. The!, in- 

alities, but they fail to bring us P any mwZ th / S bec . au ff ? f tbe Calder reminds us - is what leaves stead of returning immediately to the 

closer* to a full view of StivenS fe status . of his work perennially law, he seized for six yean as a 

TLrt i; u .1 li niosi exciune nsure in tne book — haFfima nnH it ■< a min tkni «!■<» R»nf>nt at n aennn. tinmaMti.. .. 


- Gifford;s account is ingenious and raised in the great scene. prepare himself for the law but was 

likeable: it is the Kind of respectful Stevenson’s ultimate lack of diverted to join the army of the 

attention we instinctively want to seriousness - “Some of his content- National Covenant, formed to de- 

give Stevenson. We want the nornriet nnte.rl thnl Vii* lnrV*>H rinnr, fond Pmtpefnnf nrfni-inl^c anainvi 


TholIraltBllons S ’ ta bi^apSi “'“S'C h! b, P lij ’fc j 1 is 1 & «« ■ Oh** Uni OfcV 

approach are most plainly apparent mL iiS L bUt ,. cngag n ®': enjoyable book spends so much lime sponsible for guiding a group of stu- 

io J. C. Furnas’s '’Stevenson and snpS ! Tna 8 ,na, ion 1 and reason Wants op the man, so ©le on his writing. through the whole of the arts 

ta&tfotai 1 tpobfbTv fr sjr si ssssfit & vSS^ms 

chfectasls) and about the wavs in c i l fi^ r y superintendents elequently document and began to practise at the Bar. But 

which his sensihilltv If* Corr«po/ide/?ce the finanaal struggles of districts he retained his exlra-lefial interest 


ally revelatory. Furnas says of the Bunting obSmndSSe wK W ®, n ad ™ ,tted| y rather old- 

Stevenson’s exile that ’‘A return of interKX hST^SS mire SSJ "iSP' 'S$J' H!"* MS”? tr « atis ? on experimental 

any duration risked a cluttering up than a century is how P comoletc w *Ml e . a [ philosophy based on the Ptolemaic 

with details and petty memoriw of BumfoV ff way engaged with the idea that the earth is the centre of 


•will 
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fi6.^ ! TQ irfggest 
". his background i 
. . \k OXtfetjiely. p] 
• - rial- gifts werfc, 
ifanttishitw (is i g 


There is not much here “*^3 
upon mere authority, or iraP®? 
for no other reason but 
joribus placuerunv, but the ratals 
motives, inductive of the seveiw 
laws and customs, are therewu 
held forth: And though the e? 
plicatioivof those common rul» w 
the variety of cases determine**?' 
our statutes, our ancient cast( fj 
and the more recent decisions® 
our supreme courts be pecuuat® 
us; yet even the quadrant J 
these to the common dictate* ® 
reason and justice may make 
the less displeasing, and «*>« * 
nation hath so few words oi 
but that almost ail our terms * 
near the common arid ™ 
acceptation. 

Since its publication, Stair’s 
solutions has been constantly « ieo ^ 
Scotland but seldom elsewhet®:. 
has been edited three times Jg 
Stair’s rfonth mnsv recently in W-JP 


(CSV 
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Families and their followings 


B y R. L. Storey 

JOHN GILLINGHAM: 

The Wars of the Roses 

Peace and Conflict in Fiflecmh- 

Century England 

274jip. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 77630 4 

ANTHONY GOODMAN: 

The Wars of the Roses 

Military Activity and English Society, 

1452-97 

294pp. Routledge and Kcgan Paul. 
£12.95. 

0 7100 0728 0 

"The Wars of the Roses were, mili- 
tarily speaking, only a skin eruption 
on tne surface of English life ... a 
period of social disorder which gave 
rise at intervals to spurts of real 
warfare.” Before G. M. Trevelyan 
expressed this opinion in 1942, two 
outstanding specialists on Lancas- 
trian England, C. L. Kingsford and 
K. B. McFarlane, had initiated a 
reappraisal of the customary por- 
trayal of the period as a time of 
unremitting anarchy, and laid re- 
sponsibility for the occasional trials 
of armed strength on a few great 
lords thus reluctantly attempting to 
gain more effective influence in the 
government of whoever was king at 
each particular stage. 

After a decade of increasingly vio- 
lent swings of political fortune, the 
"Yorkists" finally resorted to making 
Edward IV king in 1461, and nine 
years later Warwick “the kingmaker" 
restored Henry VI, again as the last 
option for securing nis own ascen- 
dancy. The political nation which 
had accepted and served Edward IV 
in his “second reign" (1471-83) 
turned to Henry Tudor, after his 
piomise to marry Edward’s eldest 
daughter, in order to overthrow the 
intolerable regime of the usurper 
Richard III. Experience had taught 
that rebellion could be legitimized, 
and its gains best underwritten, by 
iransfernng the crown to another 
head, and with it the sole right to 


exercise the government of the 
realm. 

Subsequent tradition bestowed a 
recognition of unity on this scries of 
battles and depositions. Sir Walter 
Scott may have coined the term 
“Wars of the Roses", but by 1515, 
according to Polyilore Vergil, the 
common people spoke of tne two 
major factions as tne roses, "because 
the white rose was the emblem of 
one family and the red rose (hat of 
the other." Their kingly ambitions 
were blamed as the basic cause of 
England's miseries through "inward 
war and trouble, unrighteousness, 
shedding and effusion oi innocent 
blood", and countless other kinds of 
tribulation, ail aiicged to have begun 
with the usurpation of Henry of Lan- 
caster in 1399 and his murder of 
Richard 11. 

Edward IV's assertion of his title 
in parliament in 1461 launched this 


myth of the blood-stained history of 
fifteenth-century England. It also 
suited (he interests of the Tudors to 


remind their subjects of this grim 
and recent example of divine punish- 
ment of a rebellious people. As John 
Gillingham points out. tne invention 
of printing and royal censorship 
facilitated mis use of history as prop- 
aganda. He is by no means perform- 
ing an original service, however, in 
“shattering* the historical credibility 
of the subject of E. M. W. Tillyard's 
Shakespeare’s History Plays (1944). 
Indeed another generation earlier, in 
1913, Kingsford had commented on 
the effect of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays in forming popular opinion on 
the fifteenth century and thus 
immortalizing the official Tudor 
mythology. 

Gillingham's refreshing account 
will please readers who want a pain- 
less introduction to his subject; it has 
good, well-chosen illustrations, and 
is not burdened with a substantial 
apparatus of reference, with little use 


Practically prelatical 


By Gordon Left* 

Katherine walsh: 

A Fourteenth-Century Scholar and 
Primate 

RWiard FitzRalph in Oxford, Avig- 
non and Armagh 


518pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £25. 
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The scholar-prelate was one of the 
Phenomena of the later Middle 
Ages. If he bore little resemblance 
a Platonic philosopher-king he 
ntf. nev ®rtbeles8 pre-eminent in the 
°f both kings and"fchurch dur- 
tim fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
?■**• He belonged to that compara- 
2** recent cadre of university- 


of record evidence. In contrast, 
Anthony Goodman's scholarly work 
draws on most available sources of 
information, among them manu- 
scripts in local record offices; nor is 
he a newcomer to the study of late 
medieval England. This learning is 


. tbe u PP° r reaches of both 
lenjporal and spiritual society, and 
“inong the popes themselves. The 
fr° m academia to 
P Ub ji c can show nothing to Its 
medieval counterpart. 

R^rd FitzRalph (c 1300-1360) 
*™ng example of the breed. 
Allhough not an outstanding thinker, 
JEL V? J**» later years at variance 
ihp m ill tbe of England and 
, M^dfcant friars, he was never- 
flJS .3°e of the most prominent 
h”: ?_ 'P hodi university and church; 

•^Wlauoj 1 spread throughout 
alu_|P®' continuing after his death, 
b V his mistaken asso- 

Sa« W K h Wyc " f ' RftRdph 15 8,50 

anv'nPrt!- ™9 st revealing figure of 
direiJ| 0 I he ii e r o , d in: pointing to the 

w?52? , w hich learning and religion 
* ,re Wng Jn (ht comparative palin. 


before the outbreak of the Great 
Schism. This is less because his 
career is an unusually well- 
documented one for a man of his 
time, than because of its many 
facets. In addition to the normal 
change from an academic milieu - in 
his case Oxford, where he was also 
chancellor from 1332 to 1334 during 
the great secession to Stamford - to 
an active life as an ecclesiastic, first 
as dean of Lichfield and then as 
archbishop of Armagh, FitzRalph 
also spent a total of twelve years at 
the papal court at Avignon. This 
gave him an ecumenical perspective, 
involving him In tbe great issues of 
the day, notably tbe controversy 
over the beatific vision and the 
efforts at reunion of the Greek and 
Latin churches; it also led -him to 
contribute his own issue in his last 
yeare. : over the legitimacy of the 
meneficant orders. 

Ireland and Avignon therefore 
provided him with a perspective 
from both the periphery and the cen- 
,tte of the church which took him 
beyond the more conventional con- 
fines. The range of nis experience is 
manifested in tnat of his writings and 
sermons, from the early scholastic 
commentaries and questions of his 
academic . phase to the anti- 
mendicant polemics of bis last 
period, with the discussion of the 


put til goml effect, Willi all easy 
touch, and his appraisal of military 
strategy iind tactics suggests that he 
has some familiarity with (he works 
of Liddell Hart arid so appears 10 
regard Edward IV as the Rommel of 
his day. 

The authors' subtitles illumine 
ihcir opposed analyses. To Gilling- 
ham. fifteen th-ccniury England was 
a country at peace, its people un- 
accustomed and unprepared tor war- 
fare; the short-term, mostly amateur 
soldiers set upun each other nt the 
earliest opportunity, (he sooner to 
return to their daily affairs and cease 
vexing the non-combatant general 
populace. Certainly the inland south 
ana the midlands had no cnusc to 
expect devastation by foreign ene- 
mies, and had not continental 
Europe's need to keep (heir towns 
fortified and castles in good repuir. 
The decay of fortifications in this 
part of England, however, particular- 
ly those of towns, shuuld also be 
related to the decline of population 
and urban industry consequent to the 
demographic disasters or the four- 
teenth century and the still endemic 
plague. It is notable that two of 
England's most flourishing late 
medieval centres. London and 
Coventry, had defences able to repel 
attack in 1470. It is less remarkable 
that Carlisle and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne could ward off incursions from 
Scotland, or that Gloucester barred 
the Severn crossing. 

To support his thesis that English 
society was well behaved, Gillingham 
dismisses evidence drawn from judi- 
cial proceedings on the plausible 
grounds that these records naturally 
report unlawful acts and that it is 
impossible to compare the level of 
violence in the fifteenth century with 
that in other periods. The Paston 
Letters are, unfortunately, a unique 
survival from this time, but the perils 
they report were widely encoun- 
tered. National judicial records, in- 
deed, suggest that the Pastons’ East 
Anglia was one of England's quieter 
backwaters. 

The amount of crime by individual 
miscreants Is not the point at issue in 
this argument. What is significant in 


at reform in Ireland; he came to see 
them as usurpers of clerical rights, in 
particular confession, the friars* 
abuse of which, he believod, through 
too easy absolution, contributed to 
the lawlessness he was combating. 
His pastoral experience thus turned 


the lavv-cuurt material of Henry Vi's 
later years is the high .social .standing 
»f many accused of unlawful cun- 
duel, and the large numbers of fol- 
lowers who aided them. It can hardly 
be considered just coincidence that 
ihc first battles of Lancaster and 
York followed a dozen years when 
the recognized leaders of county 
societies, (lie same men who were 
commissioned to keep the peace in 
their shires, led armed gangs in vio- 
lent pursuit of personal disputes. In 
I45U the House of Commons warned 
Henry VI that the peace and 
prosperity of the realm were being 
jeopardized by his failure to provide 
justice. The ending of civil warfare 
was likewise nut simply due to 
Henry VII’s victories at Bos worth 
and Stoke-by-Newark, but owed 
much to his vigilance and expeditious 
firmness in curbing riotous gentry; 
while the nobility was cowed by his 
exemplary severity. 

Both authors rebut a recent notion 
projected by W. H. Dunham that 
the total amount of active campaign- 
ing between 1455 und 1487 came to 
only thirteen weeks; Goodman calcu- 
lates that there were at least 428 
days when substantial military forces 
were on (he move, although few 
campaigns lasted beyond three weeks 
in all those thirty-two years. Most 
modern specialists have forth er 
tended to assert (hat this sporadic 
warfare was localized, rarely affected 
(he civilian population in its vicinity, 
and left the greater part of the coun- 
try unscathed. One possible excep- 
tion was the march on London by 
the “Lancastrian" host early in 1461, 
although “Yorkist" propaganda prob- 
ably exaggerated depredations by 
north-countrymen in order to enlist 
support in the south. 

More extensively, however, Good- 
man shows that there must have 
been some dislocation to tile course 
of daily lire in much of Englnnd. 
When armies were formed, their 
cores were the personal followings of 
the royal protagonists. Their princip- 
al fighting strength was supplied by 
sympathetic, dr obedient, nobles 
who brought their Eycried companies 
of household men and retained 


knights and gentry; both fords and 
retainers were followed by many 
tenants of their estates, many of 
whom would therefore be classed as 
“yeomen". In addition, the king 
could require (own and county cunr* 
muiiities 10 provide contingents. The 
scale of such recruitment ciui only be 
illustrated by chance survivals’ in 
borough and private archives. A 
muster-roll made at Bridport, 
Dorset, shows that the town could 
produce 180 men variously armed. 
The accounts of several towns show 


payments for wages and for equip- 
ping their companies; thus in 1455 
Coventry spent 38s. fid. on sashes for 


its l(4J archers, a ju/zy outfit for 
their captain, and a tassel led ban tier. 

Apart from such locally paid ex- 
penses, towns and villages were 
obviously deprived, perhaps for 
sonic weeks, of the presence and 
In bo nr of (heir wur-bnund menfolk. 
Then these companies had to march 
tii appointed assembly points, from 
the south const to Yorkshire, far 
instance, or from Norfolk to besiege 
castles in Northumberland; problems 
of their supply and behaviour would 
mark their routes. The military value 
of civic and rustic levies nuiy have 
been slight, but the economic and 
social consequences of their enlist- 
ment cannot be ignored. Moreover, 
by thus tapping “civilian” sources of 
manpower, the king gave □ wider 
public direct interest in his political 
difficulties and doubtless ensured 
widespread desire for an end to the 
conflict of royalist factions. 

As volume 24 in a new series, the 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society, 
lias published The Accounts and Fab- 
ric of Exeter Cathedral, 1279-1353: 
Part I: 1279-1326 [212pp. £8. 0 
901853 24 0; available from tbe 
Assistant Secretary, Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society, 7 The 
Close, Exeter). In her introduction, 
the editor, Audrey M. ETskine, out- 
lines the background and tbe form of 
the accounts, and also provides in- 
formation on the fabric fund and n 
note on translation. The text of the 
accounts is supplemented with wages 
lists and an appendix on defective 
wages lists, 


too easy absolution, contributed to 
the lawlessness he was combating. 
His pastoral experience thus turned 
the friars from erstwhile colleagues 
and companions, nt Oxford and on 
his earlier visits to Avignon, into 
bitter enemies whose suppression he 
sought towards the end of his life. 

FitzRalph, then, hardly conformed 
to a stereotype. Perhaps of all 
academic prelates of the time he 
came closest to trying to bridge the 
gap between precept and practice, 
Hie hierarchy and the faithful. He 
succeeded no better than anyone 
else. But in making the effort he also 
mirroffed the reasons: inherent in his 
failure, fn his sermons he painted 
the ideal of the priest whose life lay 


beatific vision and his dialogue with 
the Armenians on the fundamentals 
of Christian belief belonging to the 


time of his first two visits to Avignon 
between 1334 and 1344. There was 
an accompanying change in outlook, 
from the abstract tri the practical, 
with the earlier attention devoted to 
secular learning displaced by theolo- 
gical truth founded on scripture, in- 
creasingly interoreted literally. And 
the violentie; of his hostility to the 
friprs-Was, prompted by. Jus, atfejnpft. 


diocese or parish, . attainment of 
office by merit riot nepotism^ and 
lack of involvement in unnecessary 
litigation. Yet FitzRalph, consum- 
mate preacher to both the lowly and 
the learned, as bis unique sermon 
diaiy testifies, opposed to all. such 
abuses, . one who spught as 
archbishop of Armagh to bring order 
and justice to his own province, was 
himself guilty Qf some of those vciy 
failings; be spent only six of his 
fourteen years at Armagh actually in 
Armagh and twelve , in litigation at 
Avignon; in a system where advance- 
ment could normally only come 

« i patronage he secured bene- 
r his nephews. He had good 


fices for his nephews. He had good 
reasons in both cases: but so, qo 
doubt, had many others. There was 
an insuperable 1 division in the later 
medieval church between precept 
and practice which all the preaching 


in the world could not’ surmount. 
The very obsession with preaching - 
becoming an end in itself - in the 
later Middle Ages only accentuated 
it in pointing to the gulf. 

The same divide between Ideal 
and reality cun be seen in Fit 2 - 
Ralph’s doctrine of dominion and 
grace: although he was not its origi- 
nator, . and Wyclif was to take its 
implications much further, FitzRalph 
gave it its definitive stamp, and ap- 
plied it to disqualify the friars from 
any jurisdiction. That, in the context 
of the time, was as practically un- 
attainable as the doctrine’s premise, 
that grace alone justified f he 'exercise 
of authority and ownership, was un- 
verifiabie. It is a measure of Fitz- 
Ralph's standing at the. papal court 
that, despite the outcry which 
greeted its appearance in Ills treatise 
on Christ’s poverty, he was able to 
present his case there, and even 
preach before the Pope. The issue, 
though, remained unresolved at bis 
dealn, and lapsed with it. Unlike 
Wyclif, who died in seclusion, Fitz- 
Ralph was never, condemned. . Any 
similarities" between them, even over 
the concept of dominion and grace; 
were superficial. FitzRalph never' ex- 
tended the concept ' beyond the 
friars: his concerns were practical 
and limited, actuated by conserva- 
tion rather than radicalism. 

Even the most eursoiy account of 
FitzRalph’s career shows its singular- 
ity. He is one of the few individuals 
of the epoch who comes to life, and 
the pioneering studies of Aubrey . 
Gwynn have helped to achieve thrit; 
Anyone taking FitzRalph as ; his sub: 
ject begins with that asset! to say 
nothing of * Gwynq’s proverbial 
generosity and encouragement, 
which Katherine Walsh gracefully 
acknowledges in her dedication of 
her ..book to, him,., Hejr vyork is j 


fitting completion of his. She has 
produced a comprehensive biography, 
of FitzRalph as scholar and ecclesias- 
tic and set him within a European 
context of the intellectual and eccle- 
siastical life of the time. This has 
involved her not only in a thorough 
re-examination of all the material 
concerning . FitzRalph’s life nnd 
works but also their milieux and the 
events to which they belonged. 
Although site does not attempt a 
systematic exposition of his thought, 
sne brings coherence to its different 
phases and establishes many missing 
connections, especially at Oxford 
arid Avignon, Her full account of the 
controversy surrounding John JCMl's 
pronouncement on the beatific vi- 
sion, which explains FitzRalph’s own 
questions on the' subject, will be 
especially welcomed. Indeed one of 
the great strengths of the book Is its 
European and ecumenical perspec- 
tive, but Dr Walsh also treats ril 2 - 
Ralph’s. time nt Lichfield and 
Armagh thoroughly and illumlnating- 
ly. She has no difficulty, or reserva- 
tions, in showing his inconsistencies 
of thought and impetuosity in action; 
and she is particularly critical of the 
confusions in his treatise on Christ’s 
poverty. 

Inevitably, in a work of such. com- 
prehensive scope, she has had to 
cover much familiar ground, and 
sometimes she falters, as in her dis- 
cussion qf Franciscan poverty. But 
the total effect is of a considerable 
work, meticulous in its detail, with 
an admirable grasp of the whole and 
unfailingly fair • and balanced in its 
judgments. It is ps nearly definitive a 
study as anyone can hope to achieve 
in a field where so much remains 
unexplored. But whatever may come 
to light, it. is highly improbable that 
•he main lines of what she. has writ- 
ten jwjV.jNped to he written again. , , 
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The comedian and his concepts 

By Peter Conrad 


means necessary. His successor 
ALICE GOLDPARB MARQUIS: Robert Rauschenberg lias man- 

Marcel Duchamp: Eros, e’est la vie oeuvred an exit from Duchamp's 
A Biography self-imposed incarceration and self- 

•175pp. New Vork: Whilst on. $22,511. mortifying silence. Rather than rah- 
0 H7H75 jg 7 4 »»g, us Duchamp did, an antithesis 


Bui again his humour conceals non- things mean nothing to them". He “Fresh Widow”; the splintered door 
sequiturs in his thinking. Where had paid his debts with a Dadaist pun on barring any access except the 
the glass been, he was asked, before this copula of art and money, hand- voyeuristic to the landscape of sexual 
it returned to “this world" in smitlie- lettering a cheque to be drawn on delectation in “Etant Donnis”. Even 
rcens? Duchamp's response, as Mar- “The Teeth's Loun and Trust Co., the snow shovel which he found in a 


ing, as Duchamp did, an antithesis quis reports it, was another of his Consolidated, 2 Wall St.” 
between the toil of art and l hi 1 indo- evasive metaphysical shrugs: he lol „ k 

lent bliss of life ("I like living, hrua- “threw up his hands and laughed”. “JJ 1 { . w £ n, y >^ ar * la J® r “ 


Broadway hardware store and prom- 
oted as an art-work is inscribed as an 


— ■ lent bliss of life ("I like living, hrua- “threw up his hands and laughed”. I>venty years laier ne repemeo Q|d t0 human incapacity, a mocking 

Duchamp remains the most vex.- thing better than working") Raus- Sometimes, as in his discussion of demons^ ‘ rVulTf i ?f , S'* 

tious problem in modern art, and clip nherg precisely measures the gap ihe etiaueite which severs art from n« , nf'ev. . ken Rrm ■ Though his act is ludic. 

estimations of him vary i-xtra vugan it- dividing iirl from life and chooses to | [fe< Duchamp glibly acquiesces in 2JSS he fenurchase^ the cheoue !fi*KKij“ re n u ?‘ el labor ?V° ns ?t ne * 


cstiiiKmuns m niri vary L-xinivuuam- umumK <**« mv miu umuna i[f C Duch.imn e lblv acquiesces in „u ... tka rha.n»> 07 ...T. v i«.n 

ly. He has been called the Leonardo act. J he has said, in the dis- h[ s own cZraTtLs- T u^er mmrinhEd K. s ? bl, ‘ ties I bu | - , like , “Fresh 

of our century, an engineer of the puled space between them. What |j, n es he seems annoyed ’by the posi- fCf l hi!^n*?h«f ,’ n more Widow - logical denials, closures of 

imagination for whom art is inven- Malta Echmirrcn called Duchamp’s |j 0 n in which he has trapped himself h ?» Though v,stas \ H,s choice of chess as an 

lion not slavish depiction. In her “beautiful gestures ' were arena- and IS long for the FreK to S ^ocation was PiydnLopaUy right, 

valuable and conscientious biography phores expressing disdain and exclu- trac )[ ct himself This is how his de- !lr rhp «ri market P at J eri ? ed , board Wltb lts slrict 

Alice Gold far b Mnrouis considers sion; Rauschenberg's actions ‘ - hiS" JEST tte ‘ he .KiJ!?i rk ?‘ quota of ritualized moves, “a nar- 


’Avignon 


bate about the relation between had persuaded' him to abdicate in one way tr er 

nrtistic and financial value ends. ,923, Miss Marquis's research re- ^ Stefan Zweig descriE t s 

„ him «° h r been a H . shrewd f Duchamp's 

responuencc hctwcLn art .ind^inate- trafficker in the commodities of j, ra ] aS yfu m< 

"* ~ - pt j, erSt buying pictures as Walter ... * 


riul reality criticizes the trnnsforma- 


dcc ora live conservatism, leaving the pulse was to rescue Duchamp s ob- t j on 0 ( acst hctic merit into monetary Arenshere's aLem and an astute A, lce Marquis is perceptive about 
future interrogation of limits and jects from their proud isolui.oii, win cred it. For him. it's both an error of m«r e e ^ his 8 own Artistic wares. Duchamp's deliberate self-exler- 

possibihties to Duchnmp. But them hack from urt to life: when he taste a „d a moral failing to cross- advisinc Katherine Dreier to charge mination. and speculates intriguingly 

Duchamp can also he considered a saw Why Nm Sneeze, sit Phi- breed art with life in this way. His a f ee 6 w hen loanina his "Anemic about his transvestite counterfeiting 

sterile spodcr. His persona is the lade phia in 1954 he cuuldn t resist mo ther, he said, “painted still lifes cinema” to u museum while fasti- of his identily in the brazen figure of 

nihilistic one of the practical joker, reaching Into the bird-cage to handle and wanted t0 rook lhem t0 o”. She diouaTJ nre?endina tiffed the matter Rose S*lavy. Th» alter e 8° allowcd 

whose announce nicnl of his presence one of the marble sugar lumps. The preposterously confused art with ali- “verv unimoartant" He desoised the t0 disown his physical vitality 
ends the game. After Ins rcnuncia- museum guard who warned him off Mentation. Picasso, rather more cuDiditv of^Pon ar lists S diffe and delight in life, by transposing 
tioa nf art m Duchamps for- made lus^ own _ Rauschcnbcrgtan viciously, turned his own art into rentiated their greed from the abste- lbem 10 an ill-behaved harridan. 

° “ “ currency. Representation changes m i 0U s integrity of the Dadaists, but. Rose ns his accomplice and 

from a transcription of material according to John Cage Duchamp surrogate, Duchamp himself could 

things to a requisitioning of them: as was “extremely interested in aspire to nonentity, existing in what 

John Berger put it, “whatever [Picas- money”, and envied the incomes of A ™' s ( Nin thought of as a pre- 

sol wabes m own, he can acquire by Jaspe ? j ohn s and Rauschenberg. maturely postmortem state o! com- 


mal ingenuity descneraled into acrid statement by defining the object as currency ] Representation 
jesting. He prided himself on his junk, life’s discard, not art's precious transcription of 

failure by contending that to be an and hermetic treasure: "Don't you things to a reauistlioning of 


artist it was no longer ncccssnry to know you're not supposed to touch 
bother to manufacture works of art, that crap?" he barked. 


and thereby begot a progeny of For Duchamp himself, the border drawing it”. One possible reaction to ■ ,aa H‘-* plcte immobility". His two marriages 

tnlentless performers and poseurs. between art and life is crossed only this collusion between creativity and It was the sad fate of Duchamp's were conceptual ventures, parables 

Duchamp began by questioning al the price of destruction. He de- lucre is the genial unscrupulousness concepts to dwindle into paltry and of nullity and frustration. He tor- 

thc conventional assumptions of rived a sour pleasure from the shat- of Warhol, who has offered to sign futile conceits. Just as his wit is an menied nis first wife fwho fled after 

pictorial art, and in doing so he taring of his glass painting "The any object presented to him and thus elegant admission of his arrival at a the honeymoon) by sitting up all 

teamed a dandified contempt for the Rr > de stripped bare by her Bache- confer on it both artistic and flnan- dead end, acknowledging the en- night cogitating over the chess 

art he was investigating Abandoning lor $. even”. Cracked, he said, the cial value: he sees himself as a home- croachment of a silence which is his board, and declared that he had 
art for chess and imaginative conjee- 8 ,ass now belonged again to “this made mint, engaged by the granting self-punishment, so liis machines are selected her successor because she 

turc for the consoling automatism of world 1 ’. In breaking it hRd shameful- of his autograph in the illicit printing all exercises in frustration - the mas- was too old to have children. “I 

breathing, he spent tne remainder of jX re-materialized itself, collapsed of money. Duchamp’s reaction was 'turbatory frenzy of his bachelors, personally never wanted to have 

his life contriving justifications for ^ TOm concept - what he called putatively Ihe opposite one, absti- straining to take possession of their any”, he explained, "simply to keep 

his loss of faith. Marquis suspects “brain-fact” ( cerveliilf ) - into an nent and penurious. Drinking In a self-absorbed and unyielding bride; expenses down.” Sterility thus con- 

that his demolition of an art he enf- ©wimble, accident-prone, untrustwor- Bowery bar. he complimented the the inane rotation of his demisphere, curs with parsimony in a cruel image 

led materialistic and merely percep- *hy thing. By affecting to enjoy the derelict patrons for existing in the sending a nonsensical slogan into of that bored and depleted zero- 

rual was the angry product or his catastrophe, Duchamp was able to snme saintly poverty which he envis- orbit; Ihe visual terminus of his degree condition of insensitivity to 

own incompetence: she notices his deprive art of till confidence in its aged ns the condition of his art: "I occluded window, punningly associ- which Duchamp also sought to re- 


changes 
material 
them: as 


drawing it”. One possible reaction to 
this collusion between creativity and 


the conventional assumptions of riv cu n sour pleasure rrom me snar- 
pictorial art, and in doing so he ‘enng of Ins glass painting "The 
Teamed a dandified contempt for the pride stripped oare by her Bache- 
arl he whs invest ignting. Abandoning '9 rs * even ; 9 rac * t ^ d - he said, the 
art for chess and imaginative conjee- . 1 , no .' v belonged again to “this 
. lure for the consoling automatism of w°rid . In breaking it had shameful- 
breathing, he spent the remainder of y re-matenalized itself, collapsed 
his life contriving justifications for 7«n concept - what he called 
his loss of faith. Marquis suspects “brain-fact icervelltit) - into an 
that his demolition of an art he enf- pwn able, ana dent-prone, untrustwor- 
led materialistic and merely percep- lb y thing. By affecting 10 enjoy the 


thy thing. By affecting to 


rual was the angry product or his catastrophe. Duchamp was a 
own incompetence: sne notices his deprive art of nil confidence 


enjoy the 
s able to 


difficulties with pictorial representa- 
tion In his 1910 oothait of hia father. 
His jokes, like the perverse epigrams 
in Wilde’s preface to The Picture of 
Dorian Cray , initially expound an 
Ironic, agnostic catechism, disputing 


rfrait of hia father, 
perverse epigrams 


segregation' from -the mess of life, envy these people because worldly ated with emotional deprivation, in duce art. 


In irrational paths 


Ironic, agnostic catechism, disputing XJ.X XX X UIXV7IX 
sacred commonplaces. But Du- 
champ's chosen method of criticism ■ ■■ ■ ■— 

was tne derisive trivialization of his 

own endeavours, and his adversarial bv Frances Soaldinfi 
position eventually required him to * F B 

profess indifference to and disbelief 
in art, which was after nil (he de- ROLAND PENROSEi 
dared in 1961) only a "habit- forming Scrap Book 
drug”. He is an aestheticinn who • 1900-1981 

in the process of 299 and Hudson . £18 . 


way of life. At Cassis, he tells us, Picassos and forty Ernsts, among “Dada and Surrealism Reviewed” in 
"Venus emerged daily from the blue other works, for £1,500 - Eluard 1978, part of which he helped select, 
water”. Chance brought to Ills door- stipulating the price ond insisting he fell uneasy: a formerly uncom- 
step the Gascon poet Valentine there should be no further discussion fortable art was being comfortably 
Boud, whom he soon after married, of money. A similar piece of luck' received. Comparing the show with 


tioue, wnom ne soon alter married, ot money. A similar piece of luck' received. Comparing the snow witn 
She became for him “a goddess of brought Penrose some of Picasso's the 1936 exhibition, he sensed some 
the irrational, of inutility, of femi- most Important Cubist paintings, blunting of the sword: “the ardent 
nine mystery”, and, in keeping with while his friendship with Picasso en- desire to extend consciousness and 
such a role, eventually moved out of abled him to acquire the famous create a society both richer In spirit 
his life and into oriental philosophy. “Woman Weeping’ 1 and more equitable to alj has be- 


negating art. 

Each ot Duchamp's jokes proposes 
an aesthetic contradiction, which the 
fatigue implicit in his disparagement 
tempts him to leave unresolved. For 
instance, there is apparently a 
penetrating wit to his description of 


233*14 .6 


blunting of the sword: "the ardent 
desire to extend consciousness ana 


and more equitable to alj has 


■■■ ■■■ ■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■ ■ ■ = He, meanwhile, met and subsequent- This friendship also increased his come more rare. The inevitable dif- 

Preferring images to words. Sir Ro- ly m ® rr ied the beautiful Lee Miller, interest in creativity. Watching Picas- ference between the two exhibitions 


is apparently a merely provides 
his description of which in hano 


land Penrose, nas chosen to present a fanner assistant to Man Ray. Her so's work develop seemed to Penrose was that the first came about as a 
his life as a scrapbook. The text photographic skills add considerably "like being present at a banquet for urgent necessity created by a ilw g 

merely provides a framework on to tae fascination of this book, which the menu was improvised force, whereas the second was i 

which to hang almost 700 photo- The author admits to little guiding while it was in progress”. It was he rnore than^ the applause or ais 

graphs which document his friends, nower other than good fortune. The who persuaded Picasso to allow the spectators.” 


spectators. 

It is a pity that Penrose's beHrf ‘ in 
irrational solutions has not direct 


■ ■ "T V ma nice tne curiosity caoinets - tuus- with Ernst introduced him to the to emphasize tne tear . expressed oy : h " fnrmal _« tWa book. It » 8 

own decision to become a painter as traled here - In his London and Surrealists. Nevertheless, most Eng- the woman who rashes into the can- VniohtinrpH cousin of his wartime 
an n 8 ? c/ exemption. He wanted so- Sussex homes, filled with figurines, lishmen of his background would vas on the right with bare buttocks, nnoe « a r which are Ulus* 

. 0nc j esT l. relics, fetishes, ornament; and masks have needed more than openness to pinned a strip of toilet paper to her JJJ JJ. h i ac b S the Surrealists' 

ao o the office everv dav . His ube a™. it.. u U a „A »hi. tratea nere, ana lacas uio 
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By Dan Davin 

PATRICK WHITE: 

Flaws In Ihe Glass 
A Self-Portrait 
260pp. Cape. £7.95. 
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Patrick White is perhaps the most 
considerable novelist now writing in 
English, and Flaws in the Glass Is an 
honest and brilliantly successful 
attempt to tell us something no 
amount of unaided inference from 
the novels themselves would provide 
about how he came to be the man he 
is and Ihe writer he is. It emerges 
that the writer is a sort of Hegelian 
synthesis created in much suffering 
from the contradictions in the man.. 

White was born in England, of 
wealthy parents who had themselves 
been brought up in both the simplici- 
ties and the complex snobberies of 
the late nineteenth-century Austra- 
lian squattocracy. He was at school - 
unhappily - first in Australia and 
later m England. He read French 
and German at Cambridge and, after 
returning to Australia, escaped once 
more to England and London. Find- 
ing himself nardly less uneasy there 
than he had been at home, he strug- 
gled to emancipate himself from the 
conventional expectations of his 
family and the general Australian 
ambience of that time. The Second 
World War, in which he served 
mainly in the Middle East as an 
RAF Intelligence Officer, provided 
only a temporary respite during his 
expatriate oscillations and, after- 
wards, he opted for Australia, drawn 
by his love of its landscapes rather 
than for any identification with its 
then culture or its people. 

Apart front the problems of the 
expatriate - once an expatriate, al- 
ways an expatriate, no matter where 
- he had to come to terms with the 
fact that he had early realized that 
he was sexually ambivalent and pre- 
dominantly homosexual. He is 
perhaps not as ready as he should be 
to acknowledge that he owes at least 
his present freedom to be candid 
about this to the century in which lie 
lives: a century which he not 
altogether unjustly tends to despise 
as a period of plastic values and 
nioral anarchy. Still, at no other time 
|n the Christian era would he have 
been able to come out so frankly: 

Sexual ambivalence helped drive 
me in on myself. Lacking' flam- 
boyance, cursed with reserve, I 
chose fiction, or more likely it was 
chosen for me. as the means of 
introducing to a disbelieving audi- 
ence the cast of contradictory 
characters of which I am com- 
posed. 

But Flaws in the Glass is not an 
apologia pro vita sua: it is not writ- 
ten to defend any part of White’s 
character ov behaviour but Tather to 
explain them and to reveal the forces 
Which animate him as man and as 
,r hst. It- is a cunningly reticulated 
network of memories, analysis and 
narrative, superficially arbitrary in 
ineir sequence and apparently arising 
'ram an almost random nexus or 
Social ions, but id fact profoundly 
composed so as to throw light for- 
wards and backwards, like a torch in 
[ne hand of a man groping through 
me night of time past and Into - a 
luture whose thickening darkness is 
endurable only to those who,, in 
growing old, have learnt the wisdom 
•o love and to go on seeking for 
rome kind of faith, even though they 
™n find no established creed to com- 
mand their allegiance. 

Irresistible to any reader curious 
^ut the writer of the novels or in 
search of help in finding their 
aeepest meaning, the book is daunt- 
‘ng. intitnldatiiiB even., to a reviewer, 
cor it has long been plain that White 
is impatient of critics who wish to 
‘ n lbe manner of anatom- 
a . cadaver, and of admirers 
Preise may be So clumsy or 
ndiseprnjjig as to arouse his resent- 
t * ia P his gratitude. His, 
g»WitWs art exposed and acute. 
nm„ W react more sharply to 

-than, pleasure i and Ihe responds 


combatively to rash misunder- 
standing. 

Flaws in the Glass is divided into 
three sections, of which ihe latter 
two are supporting panels in the 
main portrait. First, there is the sec- 
tion which gives the whole bunk its 
title. This is followed by “Journeys”: 
and that in its turn by “Episodes and 
Epitaphs". The first section contains 
the main substance, is the most light- 
ly organized and. in spite of flash- 
backs and projections forward, pre- 
sents the essence of the autobiogra- 
phy, the principal outlines of the 
portrait, ft constitutes three-fifths of 
the whole book and the other two 
sections are complementary to it 
rather than essential. 

"Journeys” is a series of vivid rec- 
ollections and glimpses of the Aeg- 
ean islands, Greece, the fringes of 
Anatolia, and Egyptian Alexandria. 
These places are important to White, 
not only because they were (he back- 
drop to most of his wartime life but 
because they arc the background to 
the family and early life of Manoly 
Lascaris, first met by White in Alex- 
andria in 1941 and eventually to be- 
come the other half of a lifelong 
relationship, a double mandaia, in 
which While found, for the first time 
and permanently, an escape from the 
promiscuity which so often mars the 
homosexual life. With Lascaris 
White found also the love and trust 
which he had long sought and which 
gave him the emotionar security from 
which all his great post-war novels 
have come. 

The third and shortest section, 
“Episodes and Epitaphs”, is another 
series of brilliant pieces, this time of 
condensed and fiercely lit sketches of 
life in Australia and his relationships 
there. 

The first section, however, could - 
stand by itself if necessary. In it, 
though an intensely private man - as 
a schoolboy. ”1 didn't share secrets 
with anybody" - and almost morbid- 
ly sensitive to any kind of intrusion, 
lie has somehow constrained himself 
to write about his life, feelings, back- 
ground, qualities, with the same 
ruthless candour that he would brine 
to bear on a character in one of his 
novels. So Flaws In the Glass reads 
as if it were liis latest work of fic- 
tion, Abounds in piercing portraits of 
real persons as the novels do in 
persons imagined, has that quality of 
superior access to (ruth that the 
greatest works of the imagination 
nave, and at the same time carries 
conviction on the more mundane 
level of authenticity. 

. It is perplexing perhaps that White 
has decided to take us so deeply into 
his confidence at all. Neither in him 
nor in his book is there that sort of 
complacency which impels so many 
self-portraits. It may be that he has 
become bored - he confesses to a 
low threshold of boredom, though 
no doubt he would disdain that 
phrase - with writing fiction and has 
felt that the time has come to tackle 
the most difficult of ali his charac- 
ters, his own, of which all the others 
are fragmentary projections. Or he 
may simply have decided that the 
biggest challenge to a master of the 
craft is to face the truth about one- 
self directly and tell it without self- 
exoneration or suppression for the 
sake of others. ■ ■■ 

Whatever the answer to that ques- 
tion, the reviewer of Flaws in the 
Glass will find that its author ts al- 
ways a jump ahead of him and 
knows his way better than any invad- 
er about his own minefield. Thus 
one concludes that in reading White 
one roust always read between the 
lines for the richer meaning and a 
moment liter finds him writing of “a 
belief contained less in what is said 
than the silences". Again, about to 
. remark on the acuteness of his 
senses and their greater vulnerability 
to pain than \o pleasure, one comes 
across "my memory began evoking 
smells rdther than scents"; Or else, 
"Unfortunately or not, I was given 
eyes, hyperactive emotions, and an 
unconscious apt to take over from 
me". Or one might be about to hint 
at certain evidences of vanity and 
one finds White writing. "Of course 
I am vaiii, less since losing ,my teeth 
and to some extent my vision , a 
sentence which outruns reproach and 


undercuts with typical irony its own 
assertion. 

This irony, and its subtlety, make 
one wary of accepting White’s Maic- 
nienis ui face value. Thus lie mure 
than once proclaims himself unable 
to forgive and exhibits u distressing 
harshness, cspceially about his 
mother. Maud. Yet. monster though 
she in many ways seems to have 
been, there is something in the ob- 
jectivity with which he presents her 
at her worst that nonetheless brings 
out her ultimate humanity and which 
makes one feel that at a deeper level 
of understanding and sensibility, the 
artist’s level, he has forgiven her 
even if his memory has not. 

The man who emerges, then, 
knows himself better than anyone 
else can - something which is far 
from true of all of us - and is able to 
see that his own woes are part of the 
common human condition. In child- 
hood, he soon realized (hat he was a 
cuckoo in his parents 1 nest, a freak, 
a changeling, someone unable to 
pardon or to accept pardon, some- 


one "with an instinctive need to pro- 
tect my creative self from intrusion 
and abuse”. He accepted his 
homosexuality: “I was chosen as it 
were, and soon accepted the fact of 
my homosexuality .... I had begun 
ihe inevitably painful search for the 
twin who might bring a softer light 
to bear on my bleakly illuminated 
darkness — "I badly wanted to 
love someone." That someone at Inst 
found he could more securely con- 
tinue his way towards being a writer, 
not always certain a I first that what 
he was trying to express was his 
vanity or the truth he sought inside 
the glass, itself flawed, or tne reality 
on either side of the mirror. “I sup- 
pose''. he remarks of his beginnings, 
"I've indulged myself by tricking my- 
self out in words. Not all ornamenta- 
tion. Part of it* is austere enough to 
have conveyed the truth, I like to 
think, but that again could be vanity. 
If 1 believe this today, tomorrow I 
feci thiil truth is the property of 
silence - til any rate the silences 
filling the s|»tcc between words, and 
over these I sometimes have con- 
trol." 


With acceptance and experience 
there came a I length some calm and 
solace: 

I sec myself not so much a 
homosexual as a mind possessed 
by the spirit of man or woman 
according in actual situations or 
the characters 1 became in my 
writing . . . I don't set myself up 
us an intellectual. What drives me 
is sensual, emotional, instinctive. 
At the same I like to think crea- 
tive reason reins me in as [ reach 
(he edge of disaster. 

These scraps and fragment from 
Flaws in the Glass only suggest 
suinething of its quality, the density 
of its feeling. Resisting (he tempta- 
tion to make a mosaic of the sayings 
l It til White expresses so probingly, 
let one last quotation bring us buck 
to the recurring motif of the title's 
flawed glass or (lie flaws in what it 
reveals: " . . . this face in the glass 
which Inis spent a lifetime searching 
for what it believes, but eun never 
prove ti> be, the truth. A face con- 
sumed bv wondering whether truth 
can be tfic worst destroyer of all.” 


Hanging out the hang-ups 


By Harold Beaver 


JAY LANDESMAN AND G. LEGMAN 
(Editors): 

Neurotica. 1948-1951 

The Authentic Voice of the Beat 

Generation 

544pp. Jay Landesman. £15. 

0 905150 260 


Neurotica was a postwar phe- 
nomenon. The magazine ran for nine 
numbers from 1948 to 1951. Pub- 
lished in St Louis, Missouri, it 
moved with the fifth issue to Con- 
necticut and finally homed in on 
New York. Its message to readers 
was this: your anxieties and hang-ups 
are all defensive ploys; it is society 
that is intolerable; it is society that is 
warped; it is not the individual but 
society that is sick; join us; we need 
your help; we need you to explain 
our neurotic culture from within. An 
editorial in 1949 explained: 

We define neurosis as the defen- 
sive activities of normal individuals 
against abnormal environments. 
We assume that human beings are 
born non-neurotic, and nre 
neuroticized later. We do not 
agree that it Is the measure of 
social intelligence and psychiatric 
health to adapt to, and rationalize 
for, every evil. We do not sub- 
scribe to the psychosomatic 
fashion of throwing the gun on the 
corpse and the blame on the 
victim. 

Neurotica was to be for the patients. 
In Neurotica American culture would 
hear its own authentic voice. 

At least two things were new: the 
suggestion of mass participation by 
the lonely, the loony, the fetishists, 
or dirty mac brigade; and the 
adaptation of psychiatric and anthro- 
pological disciplines to mass con- 
sumption. The aim was to build a 
bridge between the literary maga- 
zines and the pulps, between uni- 
versity seminars and SoHo. It was an 
age of outsiders and invisible: and 
underground men. The great strip- 
show, the great coming-out parly was 
about to begin, 

It began Tamely enough with 

B ams by Kenneth Patcben, Henri 
chaux (translated by Malcolm 
Cowley) and Leonard Bernstein. 
There was a clinical piece entitled 
“Why American Homosexuals Mar- 
ty*’ and some touchy, tingling prose 
by the contributing editor, Richard 
Rubenstein:- 

I .walk dong the quay, benqath 
the low scrotal moon that nudges ■ 
my green corduroy coat. 

It is warm . . \ the pervasive 
wharfandsea smell mingles with 
the sickeningly sweet smell of my 
armpits. - Exhilarated, the sweat, 
the marl, the waterlishts nipping 
my ankles, I watch the masts of 
the ships: they seem to pass be- 


tween my legs, touching my groin 
lightly ... 

Such surrealist sang froid, or 
“songfreud", was to mark much of 
the fiction. “Green armpits poetry" 
it was called: 

Children play in her green armpits. 
Apart from them, she combs her hair 
with a vermilion comb, and weeps. 
Site speaks to her glass childhood . . . 
But neither the poetry nor the 
fiction was Neurotica ’ s strong suit. 
Though the subtitle to (his reprint 
now trumpets its claim to present the 
“voice of the Beat Generation", the 
main contributors were neither beati- 
fic nor to be beatified. Nothing- by 


Kerouac and only one little jingle by 
Allen Ginsberg was ever printed. 
.“Pope my parts," sang Ginsberg, 
“Pop my pot ,/Poke my pap./Pit my 
plum." Not that drugs were an issue 
either, nor homosexuality exactly. 
The translation of Genet and a 
laudatory article in Partisan Review 
were regarded with the sourest suspi- 
cion. Even the publication, by New 
Directions, of Ronald Firbank. 
Words like “degenerates" anil “ bona 
fide perverts" tended to fly around. 
Pansexualism was the name of the 
game, particularly in the popular 
arts: in comics, thrillers, graffiti, 
jazz. That is where the value of 
Neurotica now lies. Gershon Leg- 
man, who contributed “The Psycho- 
pathology of the Comic", nn nna- 
tomy ofmurder mysteries, of science 
fiction and dirty jokes, eventually 
took over as editor of ihe ninth ana 
final number “With tare excep- 
tions". he wrote, 

every child in America who was 
six years old in 1938 has by now 
absorbed an absolute minimum of 
eighteen thousand pictorial beat- 
ings, shootings, siranglings, blood- 
puddles, nna tor lu nngs- la-death, 
from comic (ha-ha) books alone, 
identifying himself - unless ht is a 
complete masochist - with the 
heroic beater, shooter, strangler, 
blood-letter, and/or torturer 'in ev- 
ery case. 

He listed a treasure trove of some 
120 Crime Comics and 160 Love 
Comics on sale in the drugstores of 
the USA between 1937 and 1949. 
Often , they seem interchangeable: 
My True Love (formerly Western 
Kulers)j My Private Life, .(formerly 
. Murder lnc.)\ My Lpvc Memoirs 
(formerly Women Outlaws). 'A murky , 
cartoon, mocking Kinsey,' displays 
the “basic cause : of all neurosis In 
father’s tight-fitting jockstrap” . 

‘ John del Torto contributed a piece 
on gambling; John Goldston, on 
chains and mrls in: knee-high boots; 
Marshall McLuhan, bn "The Psycho- 
pathology of Time &. Life" and a 

? review of "The Mechanical Bride". 

he sexuality of Wild Bill Hickok 
and “his Lesbian side-kick, Calamity 
Jane" were ridiculed; the anti- 
semitism as well as, the “obyious fag- 
gotiy". of Superman, exposed^ No 
holds were barred in those pre- 
Elsenhower years.; But it was the 
next generation that was to reap the 


harvest after literary censorship was 
finally abandoned (with (he failure of 
the fuss over Naked Lunch, 1958-66, 
and Tropic of Cancer, 1962-64). Not 
only the Beats, but the confessional 

E oets, pop lyricists like Dylan and 
lew Journalists like Tom Wolfe, 
were Neurotica s heirs. 

Its most remarkable contribution 
to mass participation was a hoax 
such as Poe (that wily editor) would 
have appreciated. Among the per- 
sonal small ads this spoof was 
planted: 

STRAPPING young woman in- 
terested In works of Marquis de 
Sade would medt young man in- 
terested in Sacher-Masoch. State 
height and weight. Box 124. 

Replies flooded in from Dallas, the 
Bronx, Annapolis, Hollywood, 
Akron, Gary, Quebec. The largest 
number came from Washington, 
DC G. Legman, in exposing the 
prank, explained: 

Bv one of those coincidences (lint 
life is full of, though novelists now 
avoid them as “melodrama", one 
of the other classified ads in 
NEUROTICA 4 turned out to be 
the perfect control. Box 119 was 
an ad from a California 
"YOUNGSTER” looking for a 
“domineering, mature female". 
His forwarding address, a p.o. 
box, had lapsed, and his envelope 
of answers - it was assumed that 
no one could get hurt but himself 
if they were sent him - came back 
unclaimed. They were opened, 
dead-letter stvle, to find the return 
addresses of the "domineering, 
mature females" - who turned out 
to be (five of the six of them) the 
same male masochists who had 
answered the Strapping Young 
■ Woman. The sixth was from & 

■ fenjale masochisi. 

Tliis confusion of alternate sadist 
and masochist fantasies, this scramb- 
ling of male and female roles, was 
perfect grist to Ncurotica’s mill. But 
“The Degenerates’ Corner" was dis- 
continued. Maybe they- suspected 

S ost-office decoys by this time or 
ad been approached by the police. 
Yet here too they were forerunners, 
not only of the extraordinarily wide- 
spread S/M scene in America today, 
but of the open soliciting in high- 
brow literary journals like The New 
York Review of Books. 

As part of their Critical Essays on 
American literature series, the Bos- 
ton publishers G. K. Hall have now 
Issued Critical Essays on Thomas 
Pynchon (258pp. S25. 0 8161 8320 
1). The editor Richard Pearce has 
assembled more than a. dozen major 
articles on Pynchon by critics who 
include Thomas Sehaub, Richard 
Pearce and Elaine B. Safer, to which 
he has added fresh material by Mar- 
cus Smith and Khachls Tployan bn 
“The New Jeremiad: Gravity's Rain • 
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The tradition of suffering 


By Peter Lewis 


ANATOLI RYBAKOV: 

Heavy Sand 

Translated from the Russian by 

Harold Shukman 

381pp. Allen Lane. £7.95. 

0 71.19 1343 6 

KLIE WIESEL: 

The Testament 

Translated from the French by Ma- 
rion Wiese I 

346pp. Allen Lane. £5.95. 

0 7139 1429 7 

These long and important novels ab- 
out Soviet Jews in the first half or 
this century make a fascinating and 
mutually illuminating pair. Both 
novels are strongly rooted in historic- 
al actuality, yet tney are, of necessi- 
ty, imaginative reconstructions of ex- 
periences which for the most part 
were denied expression at the time. 
The resemblances between the two 
novels are, however, superficial 
wlten compared to the major differ- 
ences in viewpoint and underlying 
ideology. Anatoli Rybakov, a much 
respected Russian novelist, writes 
from a fundamentally pro-Soviet 
position, despite his criticism of 
some features of the system, and 
celebrates the Jewish comm unity he 
writes about as an integral part of 
Soviet life. Elie Wiescl, who writes 
in French but now lives In the United 
States where he is Andrew Mel- 
lon Professor at Boston University, 
writes from a strongly oro-Jewish 
and pro-Israeli position, lakes a very 
sceptical view of Soviet communism. 


flict between the Jew and the Com- 


he asks questions, sometimes he cor- 
rects himself. Rybakov employs this 
narrative intimacy skilfully to draw 
the reader into sympathy with what 
is, for his Russian audience, an un- 
familiar point of view, and into seeing 
history through Jewish eves. 

The early part of the novel con- 
centrates on the romantic courtship 
and marriage of the narrator's par- 
ents, a strangely matched yet utterly 
devoted pair, Jacob (Yakov) Iva- 
novsky, from a professional family in 
Switzerland which had converted to 
Christianity, and Rachel Rakhlenko. 
the daughter of a bootmaker in the 
Chernigov province of Russia, where 
they eventually settle, Rybakov then 
widens his scope to include n cciin- 

f ilcx network of relations and 
riends, in order to build up a por- 
trait of an entire provincial commun- 
ity against the background of a 
rapidly changing social, political, and 
economic order. Revolution. Civil 
War, Five Year Plans, collectiviza- 
tion of the kulaks, the purges of the 
1930s. the Second World War: he 
treats a number of these events obli- 
quely (some might say evasively), 
preferring to keep his niuin group of 
Jewish figures at the centre of atten- 
tion, but there is nothing oblique or 
evasive in his handling of the Nazi 
persecution of the Jews. This occu- 
pies the final third of the book, and 
Rybakov, like his narrator, who was 
not an eye-witness since he was serv- 
ing elsewhere with the Red Army, 
draws on the testimony of the few 
survivors. The ghetto which the Ger- 
mans establish and then annihilate is 
typical of many in the occupied zone 
ol the Soviet Union in 1941, and the 
chronicle of routine barbarity is con- 
vincing. Rybakov depicts the way in 
which the Nazis translated the wildest 


and diagnoses au irreconcilable con- which the Nazis translated the wildest early childhood in pre-Revolutionary 


Gothic nightmares and Boschian 
fantasies into well-ordered mundane 
reality; the unthinkable became the 
everyday. But Heavy Sand is not just 
about passive suffering in the face of 
evil; it is also it tribute to Jewish 
heroism and self-sacrifice in impossi- 
ble circumstances. Furthermore, 
Rybakov presents the Jewish agony 
as an extreme form of national suf- 
fering, again identifying the Jewish 
community as an integral purl of the 
Soviet slate. Heavy Sand may leave 
itself open to political criticism on 
some grounds, but at heart it is n 
profoundly humanistic novel in the 
great tradition of Russian literature. 

While Rvbakov concentrates on a 
representative group. Elie Wiescl in 
The Testament isolates a representa- 
tive individual; Pallid Kossover, a 
Jewish poet. As in Heavy Sami, the 
main narrative covers the first half of 
this century, but again the events of 
the past u’re viewed from the pers- 
pective of the 1970s. The historical 
trigger for Wicscl's novel was Stalin's 
horrific "liquidation” in August 1952 
of all the leading Jewish writers and 
artists in the Soviet Union, an event 
shrouded in great secrecy. Since vir- 
tually no records of this extermina- 
tion were kept, it is as though the 
Jews involved simply vanished from 
the face of the earth on the same 
day, leaving no trace of their prison 
experiences. interrogations, or 
deaths. In The Testament, Wiesel 

S rovides these victims of Stalin's bar- 
arity with the voice they were 
deprived of. 

The core of the novel is the long 
autobiographical testament which 
Paltiel Kossover is tricked into writ- 
ing after his arrest, a record of his 
personal and political life from his 
early childhood in pre-Reyolutionarv 


Russia to the time of the 1952 purge. 
This testament is framed by and in- 
terspersed with other material, in- 
cluding examples of Kossover’s poet- 
ry, an explanation nf how the testa- 
ment itself was saved from oblivion 
and brought to Israel, and a treat- 
ment of the childhood of Kossover’s 
symbolically mute son in the Soviet 
Union and his subsequent life in 
Israel in the 1970s. Wiesel estab- 
lishes the Israeli context in the open- 
ing words of the book, and the sus- 
tained polarity between the Soviet 
Union and Israel is crucially impor- 
tant since it corresponds to Kossov- 
er’s own loyalties and commitments 
as he tries to clarify his own identity. 

Whereas Rybakov in Heavy Sand 
systematically plays down tne im- 
portance of religion in Jewish life, 
Wiesel establishes the centrality of 
religion in the life of the Kossover 
family and of the Russian Jewish 
community into which Paltiel is 
born. One of his first ineradicable 
memories is of un anlisemitic pog- 
rom involving wholesale slaughter, 
destruction and desecration, ana this 
establishes a fundamental opposition 
between Jews and Russians which 
resurfaces in the Stalinist terror in 
which Kossover dies. Yet much of 
Kossover’s life is spent as a dedi- 
cated communist working on behalf 
of the Soviet Union. His account of 
how he gradually abandoned Juda- 
ism for communism is particularly 
intriguing, since his "conversion" is 
more than a transference of faith; 
part of the appeal of communism is 
that it seems to offer a short cut to 
the goals of Judaism itself, a radical 
acceleration of God’s slow processes. 

Kossover’s nomadic existence as a 
wandering Jewish communist en- 
capsulates a great deal of the Euro- 


The voices of sickness 


In 1978 Heavy Sand caused a I flP Vl ll I ’ctS 
sensation in the Soviet Union when A1,v Y u 

it appeared serially in. three issues of „■ .. i 

the' monthly October, Considering 

the very long history of Russian and By IdrlS Parry 

Ukrainian antisemitism, Rybakov’s _ ■ - -- 

e orr^r p c a Sj;rr; o h2 

Ukraine from (he turn of ine century Badenhelm 1939 
until its extermination by (he Nazis Translated by Dalya Bilu 
was most unusual especially as he !48pp . j, M . Dent. £4.95. 
emphasizes the integration of (he q ^ 04543 2 

Jews into the mainstream of Soviet 

life after the Revolution of 1917 nnd 1 

the end of Tsarist containment of the This fine short novel is the first of 
Jews within the Pa c. Yet what really Aharon Appelfeid’s books to appear 
aroused interest in the book was in English, translated from the ori- 
Rybakov s haunting documentation rinnl Hebrew in an easily flowing 
of (he almost unimaginable suffering version by Dalya Bilu. The story 
inflicted on the Jews by the Ger* begins in the season which’ started 
tnnns, and of the courage and hero- the disintegration of 'Mann’s tragic 
ism of the Jews in resisting their hero in Death in Venice. “Spring 
oppressor and in participating in the returned to Badenheim.” The sim- 
guenlla war waged by Soviet parti- plicity of that statement sets off a 
sans. From a Western point of view, movement w|iich leads to disaster, 
it. may seem odd that a work of Visitors are arriving for the summer 
literature dealing with the Holocaust at this small Austrian resort. The 
and related themes should .have Impresario Dr Pappenheim has come 

ac a (nmricA in 1018 hut Hue- i .. .1 • 


in English, translated from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew in an easily flowing 
version by Dalya Bilu. The story 


come as a surprise in 1978, but Rus- 
sian writers, while pouring out mate- 
rial about the Patriotic War of 1941- 


as usual to organize the music festiv- 
al. The musicians make their nppear- 
ance. Other regulars arrive; the hotel 


5, have shied away from the unique- comes to life again. The historian 
ly terrible Jewish experience of that Professor Fussholdt has a much 
time for domestic political reasons younger wife who is in despair be- 
f including Stalinist and post-5 tal mist cause he spends so much time cor- 
anUsemilism). In Heavy Sand Ryba- reefing proofs. The resort’s two 


this Department by the end of the 
month. It seems that this is a town 
of Jews r inhabitants and holi- 
daymakers alike. 

Other Jews move into Badenheim. 
Preparations for the music festival are 
still going on. Dr Pappenheim suffers 
his usual torments about the punc- 
tuality and performance of his 
artists. A barrier appears across the 
entrance to the- town, the swimming 
pool closes, the post office, doesn't 
function any more. The Jews, it 
seems, are registering for Poland. 
Some of these people were bom 
there. “If God wills it”, says 
Trade .the pharmacist's sick wife, “a 
person returns to the land of his , 
birth,” 'The shock in the final brief 
paragraph of this book is like every 
good theatrical shock - devastating 
and at the same time expected. 

Theatrical is the word, in the best 
sense. Appelfeld’s projection of peo- 
ple who will believe what they want 
to believe, not what the evidence 
suggests, is created like a series of 
Sharp perspectives in a model 

Dirty linen 


kqv dearly sets ou) to right a very prostitutes get ready for an active 
obvious wrong, even though this in- season. Among the visitors are twin 
; vetoes him j the , extraorcffnB ry poll- brothers who give, public readings 


ileal contoriidn of Countering Soviet from: Rilke on death; rt it was as 
niihscmltism while apparently deny- tjieli' sickness hsid two voices", 
ing its existence -.in the: book itself: ■ - 
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pean as well as the Jewish experi- 
ence of his times: Berlin in the 
1920s and the nse of Hiller; Paris and 
Palestine in the 1930s; the Stalinist 
purges; the Spanish Civil War, the 
Second World War, the Holocaust. 
But running parallel with historical 
and political events are Kossover’s 
inner crises as he has doubts about 
his acquired faith, only to paper over 
the cracks again and again in order 
to give the crumbling structure the 
semblance of stability. What he final- 
ly recognizes is that he has commit- 
ted himself to “spilt religion” (to use 
T. E. Hulme's definition of roman- 
ticism), and has betrayed his Jewish- 
ness and his true self. His testament, 
born of suffering, is an unequivocal 
revaluation of himself as a Jew, a 
posthumous reassertion of the faith 
of his youth. Faced with death, he 
finds himself. Wiesel's novel contains 
tragedy, but finally transcends the 
tragic in its affirmation of new possi- 
bilities; Kossover's testament records 
the past, but also points to the fu- 
ture, to the Promised Land. 

Winter’s Tales 27. edited by Edward 
Leeson (189pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 0 
333 31072 1) contains stories by new 
and established writers; “Letting the 
Birds Go Free”, by Philip Oakes; 
“Things", by V.S. Pritchett; “Old 
Tom”, by Celia Dale; “Flora's Lame 
Duck", by Harold Acton; "Safe 
Wintering , by Terence Wheeler; 
‘‘The Inaian Girl”, by Giles Gordon; 
“A Mouthful of Gold” (“macabre 
and surprising”), by John Brunner; 


and his didactic intention is manifest 
in. the narrilbt’s occasional direct 
address to the reader: i 


Sickness? The i ngredients of a ' t, \ n U 

happy' summer holiday are presented Translated by Elizabeth Rpkkaiv 

from the Start in an atmosphere of i56 pp . p ete r Owen. £7.95. . 
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theatre. One of the musicians says 
the inspectors from the Sanitation 
Department remind him “of 
marionettes in a play". Later, as a 
cold light breaks out from the north, 
the hotel waiters stand in a doorway 
“like puppets on a stage”. From the 
railway station at the close of the 
book, at the end of hope, the marsh- 
alled Jews look back at Badenheim 
and see “the roofs of the houses like 
little pieces of folded cardboard". In 
this theatre of life the edges are 
precise. 

Appelfeld never loses sight of the 
natural truth that life, however horri- 
ble, is always a succession of finite 
details. Importance is only a matter 
of judgment. Mitzi receives a post- 
card; tne conductor of the orchestra 
gets his bank statement; the musi- 
cians lie in bed eating chocolate. 
Those musicians could have come 
straight out of Kafka; and no doubt 
many will suggest that the menacing 
power in the background of this 
story owes much to -the mysterious 
and compelling authority which 


ployed by Tander; Jan Vang, a fores- 
ter who is in love with Vera (both of 
them have rooms in the same house 
as Tander); and Krister,' an old mdn 
for whom no one seems to have any 
use. Tander becomes infatuated with 
Vera, whom he adopts as a symbol of 
purity. Vera stands between piles of 
soiled laundry and the bleached 
sheets flapping in the wind and 
appears to Tander as one who has 
never been, and never will be. sul- 
lied; Hence, his profound haired of 
Jan Vang, who loves (and is loved 
by) Vera. Tander, intending to ; ki!l 
Vang and so protect his fantasy, in- 
troduces a palpable sense of evil into 
the quiet village. . . . ’ . 

In one sense, the novel is an essay 
on the evil which cap: result from 
lack Of' understanding among people 
; obliged to live together. Tender's 
- wife 'has - an . intuitive; grasp of his 
obsession with Vera, and thinks she 
might jolt him. gut .of his : silent, 
brooding by wriling on a village wall. 
; under cover of darkness, “NOBODY 
CARES FOR JOHAN TANDER’’.: 
■ Tander assumes; this to-be the work- 
jjr N^g^.^lwm'.hc .propc^ to,' kill 


“Home Ownership", by Murray Bail; 
“Chemistry”, by Graham Swift; “Eg- 
naro”, by M. John Harrison; "Birth- 
day!”, by Fay Weldon; and “Christ- 
mas with a Stranger" (a “hilarious, 
and touching fairy-tale") by Leslie 
Thomas. 


dominates the Kafka novels. But 
Appelfeld is more likely to have 
taken this from personal experience 
of a persecution Kafka was spared. 
He has one significant advantage 
over Kafka: there is in his writing no 
sign of hysteria. The last sentence of 
Badenheim 1939 explodes with a 
controlled power Kafka never 
achieves. Appelfeld seems closer in 
his exact formulation to Isaac Babel, 
another writer whose experience of 
torment was more than mental. 

Thomas Mann claimed that by 
writing Death In Venice he pointed in 
advance to the outbreak of the First 
World War. The genera! disintegra- 
tion was made particular. The people 
of Badenheim 1939 are rooted In 
their own time and place, we know 
about the Jews, we know about Uie 
Nazis. But this story could be aoou 
another time, another place. All 
pogroms, all the terror of enduring 
persecutions seem to unroll in tnis 
simple narrative about the ereyaloi 
doom. This is an extraordinarily 
beautiful and sad book: 


that evening, announcing his inte 
tion to Vang the same afternoon. 
Meanwhile Krister is drawn to in 
bleaching yard, sensing 1 , . 
evening he too will die. He , 
like a clean white shirt, but non® 
the villagers will oblige him. Kroi ■ 
in his need, turns to Tender, 
repulses him. • 

Tander also discovers that His wife 
was responsible for the wnlirg 
the wall. This comes as a reveladon- 
Tander rescues himself f^m Hii . 
and seeks to explain himself to ™ 
and -Vera. Vang and Ws 
meanwhile, have banded tg. g 
against Tander, and.fortjSc^ 
bottle of wine, they frog-maren nu , 
to his death in the laundry. . 

1 Read as myth or fable, jj® 
the bleaching yard, and the 
a whole, are an exploratfonof sa 

tion in a sodal context,. their ^ 

power lies in the fnistration o . 

vidual efforts towards. re demph^ 

■ Yesnas’s implied resolution wert L_ n d- 
a variation on the Great 
rnem: . if you cannot :loy$ your nwg 1 * 
:;bdut,. at . least :fae< generous. ■' . . 
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Life on the margins 


By Philip Thody 

HERV& BAZIN: — ~ 

L'Egllse verte 
284pp. Paris: Seuil. 

2 02 006008 6 

In his 1962 study of Hervd Bazin, 
Jean Anglade described Au nom du 
fils as "un roman si franqais qu’on 
rougit a le lire". Bazin's latest novel, 
L’hglise verte , , shows that it is his 
themes as well as the richness and 
variety of his language which make 
his world so quintessential^ French. 
The trilogy with which his name will 
always be associated - Vip&re au 
poing, La mort du petit cheval, Le 
cri de la chouette - is not only indis- 
solubly linked to the French notion 
of la fan Hie, it is also inseparable 
from the peculiarly backward region 
in the West of France in which Bazin 
was brought up; while the problem 
which lies at the centre of L'Egllse 
verte is one which not even our 
membership of the European Com- 
munity has yet made very acute to 
free-born Englishmen. 

Yet it is clearly one which worries 
the French, et pour cause. Indeed, I 
used to think when I first went there 
that nobody in France could remem- 
ber who they were for more than ten 
minutes, which was why everyone 
carried a piece of cardboard with 
their photograph and itai-civil on it; 


they wanted to be able to fish it out 
of their pocket for a surreptitious 
glance every now and then as reas- 
surance that they had not changed 
But this interpretation of the con- 
tinental obsession with identity-cards 
rapidly vanished when I discovered 
that you couldn't even draw money 
out of the bank without proving to 
somebody else who you were, and I 
agree with the retired schoolteacher, 
»■??", c Cfodion, the narrator of 
L Eghse verte, that there are now- 
adays immense dangers in living in 

not re monde ultra-identificaieur 
ou, grfice a I'ordinateur, I’acte de 
naissance ou de mariage, le easier, 
le livret militaire, le permis de 
conduire risquent d’etre connects 
avec notre dossier medical, fami- 
lial, fiscal, scolaire, bancaire et, 
pourquoi pas? politique .... 

It is not that Bazin expects these 
dangers to go away. The celebration 
of untamed nature which runs 
through L'Eglise verte is accompa- 
nied by a recognition that the bull- 
dozer will put an end even to the 
marshlands of the West. Ecology, as 
Godion implicitly acknowledges by 
the description of how the country- 
side round him changes in less than a 
year, is bound to be a lost cause, 
however noble and justified a one. 
The anecdote around which, the 
arguments in L'Eglise verte are con- 
structed is far more the account of a 
defeat than is the plot of any other 
Bazin novel. 


Sixty-fiiur-ycar-nid Godion. wan- 
dering through the wild woods one 
day with his divorced daughter 
Claire, sees a naked man breaking 
his last links with civilization by 
throwing away his wrist-watch. A 
few days later, the handsome strang- 
er is accidentally shot in the leg by 
one of the hunters who intcst the 
region, and is taken to hospital. But 
he has no identity papers and refuses 


to tell anybody who" he is, so that 
Godion earns himself some unpopu- 
larity by letting him stay in his house 
when he is discharged . Cl ai re , 
however, thinks it a good idea, and 
becomes the bel incnniiu's mistress. 
When a determined detective even- 
tually discovers who he is, the strang- 
er takes off again on the 12.20 bus. 

L’Egllse verte differs from Bazin's 
other novels in having no conflict 
between the characters, since Go- 
dion (a widower) doesn’t mind his 
daughter being liberated so long as 
she doesn’t leave home. All three 
are trying to live as fnr as possible 
on the margin of society (Claire runs 
her own book -binding business). It is 
a blatantly committed novel, the 
equivalent in fiction of Rachel Car- 
son’s Silent Spring. It is also a novel 
for lexicographers and gourmets. Did 
you know, for example, that un 
scops was a dwarf owl, that I’icus- 
sonnage was shield-grafting (for 


trees) and that you should choose 
des Belle de Fontenay for pomtnes de 
terre sauties. leaving les bintje for 
purte and les Viola for ragoftts? 


Defective spells 


By Richard Brown 

LINDA HALDEMAN: 

The Lastborn of Elvlnwood 

' fflpp. Q 285 62503 9 

STEVEN BAUER; 

Satyrday 

2Hpp. 0 285 62502 0 
Souvenir Press. £6.95 each. 

In The Lastborn of Elvinwood a 
aurrey small-town actor, Ian James, 
°Heys a mysterious compulsion to 
follow the Vicar and Mrs Hubbard 
into the woods one night. He witnes- 
ses an assignation between this odd 
couple, shrunk down to microchip 
size, focal estate agent Miss Crawley, 
and the fairy King and Queen who 
are all meeting to discuss the de- 
creasing numbers and stature of the 
mtle people". Ian is forced to help 
f „ era change their reproductive for- 

nn1 e lr f 2. r - the faettcr by exchanging 
one of their supernumerary males for 
baby girl. The Vicar, an 
black arts, drives 
ntm down to Cornwall where they 
32 ?? “ old Master" of magic who 
fiJS tan ■ spell which will accom- 
a . na PPfog transformation, 
the spell is defective and the 
r dare not complain, 

uniy ian, who has by now developed 
. declaiming the mumbo- 
]umbo and who thirsts for the "pow- 
ih. L.j 85 the courage to try to tackle 
magidan and put things to 
J*8Hts. Readers who are inclined to 
Pf ^ephcal about all this are in- 
by the sleeve-notes that Ms 
deman has lived in England "for 
n T ear and has researched in the 
um^reity of Pennsylvania Library. 
s o it must all be true. ' ■ 

remain sceptical about 
JBPJ-rt Satyrday, however, in 
nrhf» moon is plucked from her 
°*it and foils virtim to the evil 
Powers of a giant megalomaniac owj 
r "antstp cover the world with 
Mank 655, m eet a satyr called 
ravi? ew ’ii j boy called Derm, a 
ca ^ e d Deirdre and a magic 
^*;*d*. “lied Vera. Matthew is a 
gJP P ore for his hirsute appearance 
thn!L i-? m ° rai nature, and has nb- 
like the satyrday-night drunken 
Ihf? ® r spnw forry Arniur Seaton 
ex P ecL Re is, indeed, 
the one-parent family to 

and sSniL n f hls c barge. With the raven 

fo save mi 0 * °? ey out on a R uest 
• nfisL ^Th 6 Wor d from evil and aark- 


stabbing beaks of his corps of erst- 
while trusted falcons. 

But the evil owl is not the only 
pernicious bird who presides here. 
As in Ms Haldeman’s book, we feel 
ourselves to be under the unmistak- 
able tyranny of the great and very 

K bly crested poppycock. Both 
are unmitigated fantasies, 
questionable as entertainment for 
children and rather disturbing when 
dressed up, as they are here, for an 
adult audience. They only make 
sense if we take the imagination to 
be at its strongest when it is not 
restrained by any meaningful contact 
with observable reality. But even 
then it is not the imaginativeness of 
these books that is striking so much 
as the drab conventionality of their 
landscape of fancy. Placed beside 
them The Hobbit would seem a 
Middlemarch of verisimilitude and 


Watership Down as grand as War 
and Peace. 

In The Lastborn of Elvinwood 
there is at least an appropriate ambi- 
ence of levity, but In Satyrday the 
cloying fantasy serves as a vehicle for 
a pious and self-fulfilling moral mes- 
sage which proclaims, as if this were 
remarkable, that an unspecified, ab- 
stract “good” is better than and will 
triumph over an equally unspecified 
and abstract “evil”. There may be 
readers who can tolerate, or even 
luxuriate in, this cosy dream-world, 
but it Is not so clear that they would 
not be better off without it. Enter- 

E rising academics may find material 
ere for literary psychoanalysing and 
subtle sociologizing but, stranded on 
a desert island, with nothing else by 
way of reading matter to beguile (he 
time, these books would probably be 
most useful in lighting the fire. 


Criminal proceedings 


ROBERT BARNARD: 
Sheer Torture 

186pp. Collins. £6.25. 
0 00 231871 7 


In fact, it's sheer embarrassment for 
Detective-Inspector Peny Trethowan 
when his father is found dead on a 
do-it-yourself strappado machine 
wearing a pair of spangled tights and 
he has to confront the appalling gag- 
gle of eccentrics that make up his 
family. Extremely amusing, witty 
and Ingenious, but possibly a little 
lightweight. 

JONATHAN EVANS: 

The Midas Men 

314pp. Michael Joseph. £7.50. 

0 7181 2043 4 ■ 

Two books for the price of one here. 
The first is international polices, 
With the Soviet Union's hunger for 
grain nicely balanced by the US’s 
desire to strengthen the dollar with 
gold. The second is big business, 
with James Collington battling to 
wrest control of gigantic multi- 
national SAGOMI from the Afrikan-' 
er faction headed by his father-in- 
law. The two are cunningly inter- 
woven, but business comes off best, 
with sharp, clearly focussed detail 
contrasting ' to the fuzziness of the 
rest of tne action. Characters are 
usual soap-opera quality, but the 
whole grips, satisfactorily, for, .as .Ipng 
: as it takes to read. 


TIMOTHY HOLME: 

A Funeral of Gondolas 

223pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 

0 333 31838 2 

In this second book about Inspector 
Peroni, that anglophile Neapolitan, 
the author has transferred his' hero - 
known not without cause as the 
Rudolph Valentino of the Italian 
police eastwards across the plain 
from , Verona to Venice. Here he 
becomes involved in a quintessential- 

III VRnatinn jnlnmio 


works of Goldoni. This is a much 
tighter, better constructed book than 
Timothy Holme’s first novel, and he 
has filled It with an effective gallery 
of Venetian grotesques. 

VICTOR CANNING: 

The Boy on Platform One 
177pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 

0 434 10796 4 

Young Peter Courtney has an amaz- 
ing memory; together with bis father 
gives demonstrations of his abilities; 
comes to the attention of an intelli- 
gence department; and gets caught 
up in an espionage operation, A 
pleasant, uncomplicated story: Victor 
Canning is writing well within him- 
self, but even at half-speec) there are 
. not many who can keep tip with him; 

T. J. Binyon 
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ronS«!d w?,* Inl " na f luhll8, ’ eis haw already been 
converied We are looking for graduate librarians who beile/a that 
successful completion of such a project will enhance iheJr careers. 

th F,LE COM VERSION SUPERVISOR 

Wilh ,1 fr\ Tha w,tl r °fl u " 8 so™ fflmiliaMy 

b L preferably from on acquisitions point at view A 

''Jf* '*"« Vnowdodgn of on* Western Europonn language .3 
Ii^! Ji 1 | , ^ Vl ? 0 ''' 01 * ,d 1 '" in, * 1 'Bi.ve oxforienco. noi nocessanlv in a 
* ’■* , * l . ve,, tonsIdeiaWo weight. Farruliarliy wilh AACa-2 as 

uppliad lo Burials is desirable. T 1 as 

Starting salary range MEZI-SOOp. a depending on eopommee. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT 

SUZT w JII ,=°" CBn ^je moslly an blblloflrfiphlc rosesrch ami 
° ' Farn l ianlv wl,h AACfl-2 Is required. Serials ilDscdniive 

rnirr r bB mMt ute,ui anri 0 loading 

* "*«*' 6, " ,ini1 

!!“ a0tl r 8 „ twm ‘ Bmi CDnd “ I tma at employment 
nff l ’T T staff purchase facilities and Christmas bonus. 
OKfordlM6BJ«flS rm P ,Ol0ph ° ne Ch,tallnB Banberger on 

US 103 
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LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


» ,&HTS council shop 

* Lone Acre. Cavern Oardon, 
London WC3 

POETRY EVENTS 

Prldsy 87 November et 1pm 

Hedornva will read troin 
end stun copies or -The As>o1e 

Choice of 

The Poetry Book Sorter v. 

Saturday 8B November 
Tram 3 — 3.30pm 

i q?o y 5u?.“2i .winner or the 

will £!s^ el for , Cljeranire. 

Poems" Bn tp "“ or Baler lad 

Arte Crjiincll ut drain Britain. 

LL26 


ppd updstod. Iiy word processor 
y m reador evull stale. 
Routledun Asbue latwi. 33. Wood- 
hnyos R'i. Lunilon BWI9. L123 


OVIHIBAI or outside London inn] 
nnad InlormuilonT ruril liidtrs. 
A?. V 0 .* B L r . n, i*. London. WI3 

OHE. Tnl. 01-749 ISflB. c«n 
help With vour rrixur. h. L133 


THANILAIIONl rnsenrch ssilil- 
r n f®. Bn». L!b. etc: tay M.A.. 

Scandinavian A 

Carman. Stoner — 01-463 3073 

Lias 


BOOKS II ARC HID FOR. Term* 

CarnhSuS.™" 1 ' 1 34 "ffnlty SI .j 
(.ombridee. Liai 


HOME 

EXCHANGE 

The T.L.S. is widely 
read in 72 countries, 
particularly U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia. 

If you are interested in 
exchanging your home 
for holidays, sabbati- 
cal, or any reason, then 
advertise it under 
the Home Exchange 
column in the T.L.S. 
Price £6.75 per single 
cplumn centimetre and 
£1.35 per line. 


Send details tb: 

Marie Corbett, 
T.L.S. 

P.O. Box 7, 

Times Building, 
Gray's Inn Road, 
London WC1X 8EZ. 




